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Tur Hissert Trustees, having requested the publi- 
edition of these lectures, desire to state some of the 
circumstances which led to their delivery, 

The Founder of the Trust, Mr. Robert Hibbert, who 
died in 1849, bequeathed a sum of money with direc- 
tions that the income should be applied in a manner 
indicated in general terms by him, but with large 
latitude of interpretation to the Trustees. The 7 
ticulars are stated in a Memoir of Mr. Hibbert, printed 
in 1874.1 M a 

For*’many years the Trustees appropriated their funds 
almost entirely to the higher culture of students for 
the Christian ministry, thus ganying out the instruction 


to adopt such scheme as they ‘in their uncontrolled 


discretion from time to time’ should deem ‘most con- 
ducive to the spread of Christianity in its most simple 
and intelligible form, and to the unfettered exercise of 


_ private judgment in matters of religion.’ 


“In succeeding years other applications of the fund 
have been suggested to the Trustees, some of which 
have been adopted. One of the latest has been the 
institution of a Hibbert Lecture on a plan similar to 
that of the ‘ Bampton’ and ‘Congregationil’ Lectures. 


1 Memoir of Robert Hibbert, Esq., Founder of the Hibb 
with a sketch of its history, by Jerom Murch, one of the iba 
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This proposal, conveyed in a letter which is appended 
to the present statement, was made by a few eminent 
divines and laymen belonging to different shurches 
but united in a common desire for the ‘really capable 
and honest treatment of unsettled problems in théo- 
logy’ 

After much deliberation the Trustees considered that 
if they could secure the assistance of suitable Lectures, 
they would be promoting the object of the Testator, 
by courses on the various historical religions of the 
world. They were so fortunate as to obtain the consent 
of Professor Max Müller to begin the series, and to take 
as his subject the religions of India. They were also 
greatly indebted to the Dean of Westminster, who pro- 
cured for them from the Board of Works the use of 
the Chapter-house of the Abbey. On the announce- 
ment of the Lectures, there was great diffievlty in 


meeting the numerous applications for tickets, which “ 


was only overcome by the kind consent of Professor 
Max Müller to deliver each lecture twice. 

Encouraged by the success of this first course, the 
Trustees have arranged for a seconé. It will be under- 
taken by M. le Page Renouf, Her Majesty’s Inspector 
of Schools, and the subject will be the Religions of 


Egypt; the time proposed is between Easter and 


Whitsuntide of next year. 
J. M. 


Cranwi “18, BATH, 
October 5th, 1878, 
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“MEMORIAL FOR THE FOUNDATION OF 
A HIBBERT LECTURE 


To the Hibbert Trustees. 


+» GENTLEMEN, 
We, the undersigned, beg to draw your attention to the following 


statement :— 

From the fact that all the chief divinity schools of this country are 
still laid under traditional restraint, from which other branches of 
inquiry have long been emancipated, the discussion of theological 
tions is habitually affected by ecclesiastical interests and party 
and fajls to receive the intellectual respect and con- 
fidende which are readily accorded to learning and research in any 
ether field. There is no reason why competent knowledge and critical 
skill, if encouraged to exercise themselves in the disinterested pursuit 
of truth, should be less fruitful j religious than in social and physical 
ideas; nor can it be doubted that an audience is ready to welcome any 
really capable and honest treatment of unsettled problems in theology. 
The time, we think, is come, when a distinct provision for the free 
such problems by scholars qualified to handle them 
may be expected to yield important results. Notwithstanding the tra- 
“ditional restrainis which in England have interfered with an un- 
prejudiced treatment of the theory and history of religion, a rich 
literature has poured in from the liberal schools of Germany and 
Holland, and has more or less trained and quickened the mind of the 
present,.generation, so that there cannot now be wanting qualified 
labourers in that re-organization of religious thoilght which is now 
taking place in our midst, Change of sentiment and feeling cannot be 
rted from abroad: till they pass through the minds of 
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predilections, 


consideration of 


simply impo 
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G e 
such men they have n‘*local colouring and take no natural 


rowth ; \. 
and to modify English opinion and institutions there is need of English ‘ 
scholars. That need we think your encouragement can do something’ 
to supply. ` Sith institutions as the Pampton Lectre at the University 
of Oxford, and the younger fondation of the Congregational Lecture 


Nonconformists, have done much to 


to time some of the most important 
results of recent study in the great fields of Philosophy, of Biblical 
criticism, and comparative theology, 

We venture, therefore, to ask you to consider the exnediency of 
establishing a ‘Lecture’ under the name of the * Hibbert Lecture,’ 
or any other designation that may seem appropriate. A course, con- 
sisting of not fewer than six lectures, might be delivered every two or - 
three years in London, or in the chief towns of Great Britain in rotation. 
After delivery, the course should be published under the direction of 
the maneyers of the lecture; and thus by degrees the issues of 


unfettered inquiry would be placed in a compact form before the 
educated public, 


i ` 
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The Problem of the Origin of Religion. 


H” is it that we have a religion? This is a 
question which has not been asked for the first 
time in these latter days, but it is, nevertheless, a 
ch sounds startling even to ears that 
ardened by the din of many battles, 
truth. How it is that we 
erceive, how it is that we 
that we compare percepts 
and concepts, add and subtract, multiply and divide 

ith which everybody 


them—all these are probleys w1 ) 
is more or less familiar, fom the days in which he 


first opened the pages of Plato or Aristotle, of Hume 
or Kant. Sensation, perception, imagination, reason- 
ing, everything in fact which exists in our own con- 
1C he right and reason of 
ite existence.; but the question, Why we believe, why > 
we are, or imagine we are conscious of things which 
e can neither perceive with our senses, nor conceive 
reason—a question, it would seem more 
natural ĉo ask than any other—has but; seldom re- 
ceived, even from the greatest philosophers, that atten- 


tion which it so fully deserves. 
i B 


question whi 
have been h 
fought for the conquest of 
exist, how it is that we p 


wi 
with our 
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2 LECTURE I. 


What can be less satisfactory than the manner:in 
which this problem has lately bee pushed into the 
foreground of popultr controversy? Strauss, in many 
respects a most acute reasoner, puts before us in his 
last work, ‘The Old and the New Faith, the question, 
‘Have we still any religion?’ To a challenge put in 
this form the only answer that could be given would 
be an appeal to statistics; and here we should soon 
be told that, out of a hundred thousand people, there 
is hardly one who professes to be either without a 
religion or without religion. If another answer was 
wanted, the question ought to have been put in a 
different form. Strauss ought before all things to 
have told us clearly what he himself understands by 
religion. He ought to have defined religion both in 
its psychological and historical development, But 
what does he do instead? He simply takes the old 
definition which Schleiermacher gave of religion, viz. 
that it consists in a feeling of absolute dependence, 
and he supplements it by a definition of Feuerbach’s, 
that the essence of all religion is covetousness, which 
manifests itself in prayer, sacrifice, and faith. He 
then concludes, because there is less of prayer, cross- 
ing, and attending mass in our days than in the - 
middle ages, that therefore there is little left of real 
piety and religion. I have used, as much as possible, 
Strauss's own words. 

But where has Strauss or anybody else proved that 
true religion manifests itself in prayer, crossing, and 
attending mass only, and that all who do not pray, 
who do not cross themselves, and who do not attend 
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mass, have no longer any religion at al, and no belief 
in God? If we read on, we are almdst tempted to 
admit that M. Renan was right in saying that those 
poor Germans try very hard to be irreligious and 
atheistical, but never succeed. ‘Strauss says: ‘The 
world is to us the workshop of the Rational and the 
Good. That on which we feel ourselves absolutely 
dependent is by no means a brute power before which 
we must bow in silent resignation. It is order and 
law, reason and goodness, to which we surrender 
ourselves with loving confidence. In our inmost 
nature we feel a kinship between ourselves and that 
on which we depend. In our dependence we are 
free, and pride and humility, joy and resignation, 
are mingled togethex in our feeling for all that exists.’ 

If that is not religion, what is it to be called? 
The whole argument of Strauss amounts, in fact, to 
this. He retains religion as the feeling of dependence, 
in the full sense assigned to it by Schleiermacher, but 
he rejects the element added by Feuerbach, namely, 
the motive of covetousnessgas both untrue, and un- 
worthy of religion. Strauss himself is so completely 
in the dark as to the true essence of religion that 


“when, at the end of the second chapter of his book, 


he asks himself whether he still has a religion, he 
can, only answer, ‘ Ygs, or No, according as you un- 
derstand it.’ - 

Yes, but this is the very point which ought to have 
been determined first, namely, what we ought to un- 
derstand by religion. And here I answer that in 
order to whderstand what religion is, we miust first of 
all see what it has been, and how it has come to be 
what it is, 

B2 


4 LECTURE I. 


i _ Antiquity of Religion. ; 

Religion is not a new invention. It is, if not,as 
old as the world, at least as old’ as the world we 
know. As soon almost as we know anything of the 
thoughts and feelings of man, we find him in posses- 
sion of religion, or rather possessed by religion. The 
oldest literary documents are almost every where re- 
ligious. ‘Our earth, as Herder! says, ‘owes the 
seeds of all higher culture to a religious tradition, 
whether literary or oral’ Even if we go beyond the 
age of literature, if we explore the deepest levels of 
human thought, we can discover, in the crude ore 
which was made to supply the earliest coins or coun- 
ters of the human mind, the presence of religious in- 
gredients. Before the Aryan languages separated— 
and who is: to tell how many thousand years before 
the urst hymn of the Veda or the-first line of Homer 
that ethnic schism may have happened ?—there existed 
in them an expression for light, and from it, from 
the root div, to shine, the adjective deva had been 
formed, meaning origiually ‘bright? Afterwards 
this word deva was applied, as a comprehensive 
designation, to all the bright powers of the morning: 
and the spring, as opposed to all the dark powers of 
the night and the winter: but when we meet, with 
it for the first time in the oldest literary documents, 
it is already so far removed from this its primitive 
etymological meaning, that in the Veda there are but 
few passages where we can with certainty translate 
it still by ‘bright. The bright dawn is addressed in 


' Herder, “Ideen zur Geschichte der Menschheit,’ 9. Buch, p- 180 
(ed. Brockhaus), 


. parent as the air w 
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the Veda as devt ushas, but it must femain doubtful 
whether the old poets still felt in that address the 
etymological meaning of brightness, or whether we 
ought not to translate déva in the Veda, as deus in 
Latin, by God, however difficult’ we may find it to 
connect any definite meaning with such a translation. 
Still, what we know for certain is that deva came to 
mean ‘god,’ because it originally meant ‘ bright, and 
we cannot doubt that something beyond the meaning 
of brightness had attached itself to the word deva, 
before the ancestors of the Indians and Italians broke 
up from their common home. 

Thus, whether we descend to the lowest roots of 
our own intellectual growth, or ascend to the loftiest 
heights of modern’ speculation, everywhere we find 
religion as a power that conquers, and conquers even 
those who think that they have conquered it. 

Science of Religion. : 
d not escape the keen-eyed philo- 
Greece. They, to whom the world 
to have been as serene and trans- 
hich revealed the sea, and shore, 


f Athens, were startled at a very early 
as by the appearance 
t explain. Here was 


Such a power di 
sophers of ancient 
of thought seems 


and the sky o 
time by the presence of religion, 
ofa phantom which they could no 
the beginning of the science of religion, which is not, 
as has often been said, a science of to-day or of yester- 
day. The theory on the origin of religion put forward 
by Feuerbach in his work ‘On the Essence of Chris- 
‘tianity,’ which sounds to us like the Jast note of 
modern despair, was anticipated more than two thou- 
sand years ago by the philosophers of Greece. With 
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Feuerbach religion is a radical evil, inherent in man- 
kind—the sick heart of man is the source of all re- 
ligion, ard of all misery. | With Herakleito§, in the 
sixth century B.c., reljgion i$ a disease, though a sacred 
disease. Such a saying, whatever we may think of 
its “truth, shows, at all events, that religion and the 
origin of religious ideas had formed the subject of deep 
and anxious thought at the very beginning of what 
we call the history of philosophy. 

I doubt, however, whether there was in the sayings 
of Herakleitos the same hostile spirit against all re- 
ligion as that which pervades the writings of Feuer- 
bach. The idea that to believe is meritorious, was 
not an ancient Greck idea, and therefore to doubt was 
not yet regarded as a crime, excépt where it inter- 
fered with public institutions. There was, no doubt, 
an orthodox party in Greece, but we can hardly say 
that it was fanatical?; nay, it is extremely difficult to 
understand at what time it acquired its power and 
whence it took its coherence? 

1 See ‘Heracliti Ephesii Reliquig,’ ed. Bywater, p. 57, 1. 18, from 
‘Vita Heracliti e Diogene Laertio,’ ix. 1. Mr. Bywater places the 
saying THy Te oinow iepàv vécov édeye among the Spuria, p. 51. It 
seems to me to have the full, massive and noble ring of Herakleitos, 
It is true that ofjois means rather opinion and prejudice in generaly 
than religious belief, but to the philosophical mind of Herakleitos the 
latter is a subdivision only of the former, Opinion in general migut, bo 


called a disease, but hardly a sacred disease, nor can sacred disease he 


taken here either in the sense of great and fearful disease, or in the 
technical sense of epilepsy. If I am wrong, I share my error with one 
of the best Greek scholars and mythologists, for Welcker takes the 
words of Herakleitos in the same sense in which I have taken them. 
They are sometimes ascribed to Epikouros ; anyhow they belong to the 
oldest wisdom of Greece, 

2 Lange, ‘Geschichte des Materialismus,’ i. 4. 


* See E. Curtius, ‘Uber die Bedeutung von Delphi fiir die Griechische 
Cultur,’ Festrede am 22 Februar, 1878, 
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Herakleitos certainly blames thdse who follow 
singers (dotdot)", and whose teacher is the crowd, who 
pray to idols, as if they were to gossip witli she walls 
of houses, not knowing what gods and heroes really 
are? Epikouros does the same: But, unlike Epi- 
kouros, Herakleitos nowhere denies the existence of 
invisible Gods or of the One Divine. Only when he 
saw people believing in what the singers, such as 
Homer and Hesiod, told them about Zeus and Hera, 
about Hermes and Aphrodite, he seems to have mar- 
velled; and the only explanation which he could find 
of so strange a phenomenon was that it arose from an 
affection of the mind, which the physician might try 
to heal, whensoever it showed itself, but which he 
could never hope tő stamp out altogether. 

Tn a certain sense, therefore, the science of religion 
is as little a modern invention as religion itself. 
Wheréver there is human life, there is religion, and 
re is religion, the question whence it 
came cannot be long suppressed. When children once 
begin to ask questions, thay ask the why and the 
wherefore of everything, religion not excepted; nay, 
I believe that the first problems of what we call phi- 
losophy were suggested by religion. 3 

Té has sometimes been asked why Thales should be 
cailéd a philosopher, and should keep his place on 
the first page of every history of philosophy. Many 
a schoolboy may have wondered why to say that 
water was the beginning of all things, should be ealled 
philosophy- And yet, childish as that saying may 
sound to us, ib was anything but childish’ at the time 
of Thales. It was the first bold denial that the gods 


1 ¢Heracliti Reliquiz,’ cxi, exxvi. 


wherever the 


5 
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had made the world; it was the first open protest 
against the religion of the crowd—a, protest that had 
to be repéated again and again before the Greeks 
could be convinced that such thinkers as Herakleitos! 
and Xenophanes had‘at least as good a right to speak 
of the gods or of God as Homer and other itinerant 
singers. Oh me r 

No doubt, at that early time, what was alone iri- 
portant was to show that what was believed by the 
crowd was purely fanciful. To ask how those fanciful 
opinions of the crowd had arisen, was a problem be- 
longing to a later age. Still, even that problem was 
not entirely absent from the minds of the earliest 
thinkers of Greece; for no one could have given the 
answer ascribed to Herakleitos, who had not asked 
himself the question which we ask ourselves to-day: 
What, then, is the origin of religion? or, to put it into 


more modern language, How is it that we believe, _ 


that we accept what, as we are told by enemy and 
friend, cannot be either supplied to us by our senses 
or established by our reas!n? 


Difference between Ancient anc Modern Belief, 


Tt may be said that, when Herakleitos pondered on 
vinois, or belief, he meant something very different 
from what we mean by religion. No doubt he did; 
for if there is a word that has changed from century 
to century, and has a different aspect in every country 
in which it is used—nay, which conveys peculiar 
shades of meaning, as it is used by every mar:, woman, 
or child—it is religion. In our ordinary language we 


1 See ‘Heracliti Reliquie, xx. 
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use religion in at least three differen senses: first, as 
the object of belief} secondly, as the power of belief; 
thirdly,cas the manifestation of belief, whether in acts 
of worship or in acts of roal piety. 
The same uncertainty prevails in other languages. 
Tt. would be difficult to translate our word religion 
f into Greek ‘or Sanskrit; nay, even in Latin, religio 
3 Goes by no means cover all that religion comprehends 
in English. We need not be surprised, therefore, at the 
frequent misunderstandings, and consequent wrang- 
lings, between those who write on religion, without 
at least having made so much clear to themselves and 
dint others, whether by religion they mean religious dogma, 
religious faith, or religious acts. ` 
y I have dwelt of this point in order to show you 
that it is not from mere pedantry if, at the very out- 
set of these lectures, I insist on the necessity of giving 
a definition of religion, before we attempt another step 
in our journey that is to Jead us as near as possible to 
the hidden sources of our faith. 
$ 
Definitions of Religion. 
a 
It was, I think, a very good old custom never: to 
enter upon the discussion of any scientific problem, 
without giving beforehand definitions of the principal 
ferms that had to be employed. A book on logic or 
grammar generally opened with the question, What is 
logic ? What is grammar? No one would write on 
minerals without first explaining what he meant by 
a mineral, or on art without defining, as well as he 
might, his idea of art. No doubt it was often as 


y : troublesome for the author to give such preliminary 


a 9 
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definitions, as it’ seemed useless to the reader, who 
was generally quite incapable of appreciating in the 
beginning. their full value. Thus it happered that 
the rule of giving verhal defiñitions came to be looked 
upon after a time ds useless and obsolete. Some 
autkors actually took credit for no longer giving 
these verbal definitions, and it soon became the 
fashion to say that the only true and complete def 
finition of what was meant by logic or grammar, by 
law or religion, was contained in the books them- 
selves which treated of these subjects. 

But what has been the result? Endless misunder- 
standings and controversies, which might have been 
avoided in many cases, if both sides had clearly de- 
fined what they did, and what théy did not under- 
stand by certain words. 

With regard to religion, it is no doubt extremely 
difficult to give a definition. The word rose tó the 
surface thousands of years ago; it was retained while 

“what was meant by it went on changing from century 
to century, and it is now/ften applied to the very 
opposite of what it was originally intended to signify. 


Etymological Meaning of Religio. ° 


It is useless with words of thisekind to appeal’ to 
their etymological meaning. The etymological mean- 
ing of a word is always extremely important, both 
psychologically and historically, because it indicates 
the exact point from which certain ideas started. 
But to know the small source of a river is very dif- 
ferent from knowing the whole course of it: and to 
know the etymology of a word is very different from 


_ with other things, to connect toge 
` stand. 
o of taking back, gathering up (Ovid, 


o 
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being able to trace it through all the eddies and ca- 
taracts through which it has been tossed and tumbled, 


béfore itebecame what it is now. 

Besides, as with rivers,so with words, it “is by no 
means easy to put our finger onthe exact spot from 
whence they bubble forth. The Romans themselves 
felt doubtful as to the original meaning of religio. 
Cicero, as is well known, derived it from re-legere, to 
gather up again, to take up, to consider, to ponder 
—opposed to nec-ligere, to neglect ; while others de- 
rived it from re-ligare, to fasten, to hold back. I 
believe myself that Cicero’s etymology is the right 
one; but if religio meant originally attention, regard, 


1 Réligio, if it was derived from rč-legere, would have meant 
originally gathering again, taking up again, considering carefully. 
Thus di-ligo meant originally to gather, to take up from among other 
things: then to esteem, tolove. Negligo (nec-lego) meant not to take 


up, to leave unnoticed, to neglect. Intelligo meant to gather together - 
ther, to arrange, classify, under- 


Rélego occurs in the sens' 


Met. 8. 173): Janua difficilis filo est inventa relecto, ‘The difficult 


door was found by the thread [of Ariadne], which was gathered up 
again” It is frequently used in th sense of travelling over the same 
ground: Egressi relegunt campos (Val. Fl. 8, 121). In this meaning 
Gicero thinks that it wai used, when applied to religion: Qui omnia 
que ad cultum deorum pertinerent diligenter retractarent et tamquim 


relegerent, sunt dicti religiosi ex relegendo, ut eleganter ex eligendo, 
ter, ex intelligendo intelligenter : his enim 


tamqaam a diligendo diligen: 3 
in Verbis omnibus inest vis legendi eadem que in religioso (Cic. de Nat. 
Deor. 2, 28, 72), ‘People were called religious from relegere, because 
they went over again, as it were, and reconsidered carefully whatever 
referred to the worship of gods.’ 
Relegere would therefore have meant originally much the same as 
respicere, revereri, which, from meaning to look back, came to mean 

to respect. ` è 
‘An ancient author quoted by Gellius (4. 9) makes a distinction 
which he uses in the sense of superstitions, and 


between religiosus, 
religens. ‘Religentem esse oportet, he says, ‘ religiosum nefas: ° it is 


Cres 
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reverence, it is“quite clear that it did not continue 
long to retain that simple meaning. 

3 
j- KA 
Historical Aspect of Religion. 


It must be clear that when we have to use words 


right to be reverent, wrong to be religious, i.e. superstitious. The 
difficulty that réligio has retained its long é, being also written some- 
times relligio (from red-ligio), is not even mentioned by Cicero. Lm- 
cretius uses both réduco and rélatum with a long e. 

Religio, used subjectively, meant conscientiousness, reverence, awe, 
and was not originally restricted to reverence for the gods. Thus we 
read: ‘Religione jurisjurandi ac metu deorum in testimoniis dicendis 
commoveri,” ‘to be moved in giving evidence by the reverence for an 
oath, and by the fear of the gods’ (C. Font. 9. 20). Very soon, how- 
ever, it became more and more restricted to reverence for the gods and 
divine things. People began to speak of a man’s religion, meaning his 
piety, his faith in the gods, his observance of ceremonies, till at last an 
entire system of faith was called religiones or religio. 

‘The other derivation of religio is supported by high authorities, such 
as Servius, Lactantius, and others, who derive it from religare, to 
bind uğ, to fasten, to moor. From this point of view religio would 
have meant originally what binds us, holds us back. I doubt Whether 
with Pott (‘Etym. Forsch.,’ i. p. 201) we can say that such a derivation 
is impossible. No doubt, a noun like religio cannot be derived direct 
from a verb of the first conjugation, such as religare. That would give 
us religatio, just as obligare givef às obligatio. But verbs of the first 
conjugation are themselves derivatives, and many of them exist by the 
side of words derived from their more simple roots. ‘Thus by the side 
of opinari, we have opinio and necopinus ; by the side of rebellare, 
revellis and rebellio. Ebel (Kuhn's ‘ Zeitschrift,’ iv. p. 144) points out 
that by the side of ligare, we have lictor, originally a binder, and that, 
therefore, religio from religare could be defended, at all events, gram- 


matically, I believe that is so. Still there is no trace of religure | 


having been used by the Romans themselves in the sense of restraining, 
still less of revering or fearing, and these after all are the original 
meanings in which religio first appears in Latin, Ebel thinks that 
lex, leg-ts, is likewise derived from ligare, like jus, from Sanskrit yu, 
to joms The Osean Zig-ud, lége, might seem to confirm this, But 
Lottner’s comparison of lex, with the Old N. lög, Eng. law, what is 
laid down, and is settled (Gesetz in German), deserves consideration 
(see Curtius, ‘Griech, Etymologie,” i. p. 367), though it must be borne 
in mind that the transition of h and x into g is irregular. 


ia, 


` 


` an@ dedicating allshis powers to 


=% 
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which have had a long history of tkeir own, we can 
neither use them *in their primitive etymological 
néeaning, nor can we use them at one and the same 
time in all the senses through which they have passed. 
It is utterly useless to say, for fnstance, that religion 
meant this, and did not mean that; that it meant 
faith or worship, or morality or ecstatic vision, and 
that it did not mean fear or hope, or surmise, or re- 
verence of the gods. Religion may mean all, this; 
perhaps at one time or other the name was used in 
every one of these meanings; but who has a right to 
say that religion shall at present or in future have 
one of these meanings, and one only? The mere 
savage may not even have a name for religion; still 
when the Papua squats before his karwar, clasping 
his hands over his forehead, and asking himself 
whether what he is going to do is right or wrong, 
that js to him religion. Among several savage tribes, 
where there was no sign of a knowledge of divine 
beings, missionaries have discovered in the worship 


paid to the spirits of the departed the first faint be- 
“should we hesitate to re- 


ginnings of religion; nor 
eognise the last glimmerings of religion when we see 
a recent philosopher, after declaring both God and 
gods obsolete, falling down before a beloved memory, 
the service of hu- 
anity. When the publican, standing afar off, would 
not lift up so much as his eyes unto heaven, but smote 
upon his breast, saying, ‘God be merciful to me a 
sinner, that was to him religion. When Thales de- 
clared that all things were full of the gods, and when 
Buddha denied that there were any devas or gods 
at all, both were stating their religious convictions. 
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When the young Brahman lights the fire on his simple 
altar at the rising of the sun, and prays, in the oldest 
prayer of the world, ‘May the Sun quicken oar 
minds;’ or when, later in>life, he discards all prayer 
and sacrifice as uselẹss, nay, as hurtful, and silently 
buries his own self in the Eternal Self—all this is 
Religion. Schiller declared that he professed no re- 
ligion; and when asked why? he answered, Froza 
religion. How, then, shall we find a definition of re- 


ligion sufficiently wide to comprehend all these phases 
of thought ? ' 


Definitions of Religion by Kant and Fichte. 

It may be useful, however, to examine at least a 
few of the more recent definitions of religion, if only 
to see that almost every one is met by another, which 
takes“the very opposite view of what religion, is or 
ought to be. According to Kant, religion is morality. 
When we look upon all our moral duties as divine 
commands, that, he thinks, constitutes religion’. And 
we must not forget that Fant does not consider that 
duties are moral duties because they rest on a divine 
command (that would be, according to Kant, merely 
revealed religion); on the contrary, he tells us that® 
because we are directly conscious of them as duties, 
therefore we look upon them as divine commands. 
Any outward divine authority is, in the eyes of a 
Kantian philosopher, something purely phenomenal, 
or, as we should say, a mere concession to human 

1 ‘Religion ist (subjectiy betrachtet) das Erkenntniss aller unserer 


Pflichten als göttlicher Gebote.’—Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der 


blossen Vernunft, iv. 1; Werke (ed. Rosenkranz), p. 183. 


-p 


o 


‘religion ought to be m 
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weakness. An established religion! or the faith of a 
Church, though it cannot at first dispense with statu- 
tery laws which go beyond pure morality, must, he 
thinks, contain i? itself a principle which in time will 
make the religion of good moral gonduct its real goal, 
and enable us in the end to surrender the preliminary 
faith of the Church. 

» Fichte, Kant’s immediate successor, takes the very 
opposite view. Religion, he says, is never practical, 
and was never intended to influence our life. Pure 
morality suffices for that, and it is only a corrupt 
society that has to use religion as an impulse to moral 
action. Réligion is knowledge. It gives to a man a 
clear insight into himself, answers the highest ques- 
tions, and thus imparts to us a complete harmony 
with ourselves, and a thorough sanctification to our 
mind. t 

Now Kant may be perfectly right in saying that 
orality, or Fichte may be per- 


fectly right in spying that it ought to be knowledge. 


What I protest against is hat either the one or the 
other should be taken as*a satisfactory definition of 


what is or was universally meant by the word re- 
ligion. a s 
° 


1 See Kant, l.c., p. 183; ‘Weil indess jede auf statutarischen Ge- 
sefzen errichtete Kirche nur in so ferne die wahre sein kann, als sie in 
gich ein Princip enthält, sich dem reinen Vernunftglauben (als dem- 
jenigen, der, wenn er practisch ist, in jedem Glauben eigentlich die 
Religion au d den Kirchenglauben 


smacht) beständig zu niihern, un 
(nachdem was an ihm historisch ist) mit der Zeit entbehren zu können, 
go werden ir in diesen Gesetzen und an den Beamten der darauf 
gegründeten Kirche doch einen Dienst (cultus) der Kirche so ferne 

als diese ihre Lehren und Anordnung jederzeit auf 


setzen können, a e Oye 
jenen letzten Zweck (einen öffentlichen Religionsglauben) richten.’ 
o è 
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à : 
‘Religion, with or without Worship. 


There is another view according to whicle religion 
consists in the worship of -divine beings, and it has 
been held by many -writers to be impossible that a 
religion could exist without some outward forms, with- 
out what is called a cultus. A religious reformer has 
a perfect right to say so, but, the historian of religica 
could easily point out that religions have existed, 
and do exist still, without any signs of external 
worship. k 

Tn the last number of the ‘Journal of the Anthropo- 
logical Society’ (February, 1878), Mr. Œ. H. E. Car- 
michael draws our attention to a very interesting ac- 
count of a mission established by Benedictine monks 
in New Nursia in Western Australia, north of the 
Swan, River, in the diocese assigned to the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Perth in 18451, These Bene- 
dictine monks took great pains to ascertain the’ re- 
ligious sentiments of the natives, and for a long time 
they seem to have been pnable to discover even the 
faintest traces of anything that could be called re- 


ligion. After three years of mission life, Monsignor , 


Sclvado declares that the natives do not adore any, 
deity, whether true or false. , Yet he proceeds to tell 
us that they believe in an Omnipotent Being, creator 
of heaven and earth, whom they call Motogon, aiid. 
whom they imagine as a very tall, powerful, and wise 
man of their own country and complexion, His mode 

1! ‘Memorie Storiche dell’ Australia, particolarmente de’ta Missione" 
Benedettina di Nuova Norcia, e degli usi e costumi degli Australiani, 


per Mgr. D. Rudesindo Salvado, O. S. B., Vescovo di Porto Vittoria, 
Roma, Tip. 8. Cong. de Prop. Fide, 1851. ; 
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of creation was' by breathing. To cweate the earth, 
he said, ‘ Earth, come forth!’ and he ebreathed, and 
the earth was created. So with the sun, the trees, the 
kangaroo, &c. Dotogon, the author of good, is con- 
fronted by Cienga, the author $f evil. This latter 
being js the unchainer of the whirlwind and the 
storm, and the invisible author of the death of their 
children, wherefore the natives fear him exceedingly. 
Moreover, as Motogon has long since been dead and 
decrepit, they no longer pay him any worship. Nor 
is Oienga, although the natives believe that he afflicts 
them with calamities, propitiated by any service. 
‘Neyer, the’ bishop concludes, ‘ did I observe any act 
of external worship, nor did any indication suggest to 
me that they practiged any internal worship.’ 

If from one savage race we turn to another, we 
find among the Hidatsa or Grosventre Indians of the 
Missouri the very- opposite state. Mr. Matthews’, 
who has given us an excellent account of this tribe, 
says (p. 48):—‘If we use the term worship in its most 
extended sense, it may be said that, besides “the Old 
Man Immortal” or “the Great Spirit,” “the Great 
Mystery,” they worship everything in nature. Not 


aman alone, but the?sun, the moon, the stars, all the 


lower animals, all trees and plants, rivers and lakes, 
many boulders and other separated rocks, even some 
hilis and buttes which stand alone—in short, every- 
thing not made by human hands, which has an in- 
dependent being, or can be individualized, possesses a 
spirit, or, more properly,'a shade. To these shades 
some respect or consideration is due, but not equally 


1 «Ethnography and Philology of the Hidatsa Indians” By Wash- 
ington Matthews. Washington, 1877. 
4 É a 


eco 
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to all. . . . The sun is held in great veneration, and 
many valuable sacrifices are made to it.’ 

Here then among the very lowest of human beings 
we see how some worship everything, while others 
worship nothing, and who shall say which of the two 
is the more truly religious? 

Let us now look at the conception of religion, such 
as we find it among the most cultivated races of 
Europe, and we shall find among them the same diver- 
gence. Kant declares that to attempt to please the 
Deity by acts which have no moral value, by mere 
cultus, i.e. by external worship, is not religion, but 
simply superstition’. I need not quote authorities 
on the other side who declare that a silent religion of 
the heart, or even an active religion in common life, 
is nothing without an external worship, without a 
priesthood, without ritual. 

We might examine many more definitions of re- 
ligion, and we should always find that they contain. 
what certain persons thought that religion ought to 
be; but they are hardly ever wide enough to em- 
brace all that has been™¢alled religion at different 


t Alles, was, ausser dem guten Lebenswandel, der Mensch noch ‘ 
thun zu können vermeint, um Gott wohlgefiillig zu werden, ist blosser 
Religionswahn und Afterdienst Gottes’ (l. c. iv. 2, p. 205). ‘Ob der 
Andächtler seinen statutenmässigen Gang gur Kirche, oder ob ér eine 
Wallfahrt nach den Heiligthiimern in Loretto oder Palästina anstellt, 
ob er seine Gebetsformeln mit den Lippen, oder wie der Tibetaner 
(welcher glaubt, dass diese Wünsche, auch schriftlich aufgesetzt, wenn 
sie nur durch irgend Etwas, z. B. auf Flaggen geschrieben, durch den 
Wind, oder in einer Büchse eingeschlossen, als eine Schwungmaschine 
mit der Hand bewegt werden, ihren Zweck ebenso gut erreichen) es 
durch ein Gebetrad an die himmlische Behörde bringt, oder was fiir ein 
Surrogat des moralischen Dienstes Gottes es auch immer sein mag, das 
ist Alles einerlei und yon gleichen Werth’ (p. 208). 
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periods in the history of the world. ə That being" so, 
the next step has generally been to declare that what- 
evar is outside the pale of any one of these definitions, 
does not deserve to be called religion, but should be 
called superstition, or idolatry, ct morality, or philo- 
sophy, or any other more or less offensive name. 
Kant would call much of what other people call re- 
ligion, halucination ; Fichte would call Kant’s own 
religion mere legality. Many people would qualify 
all brilliant services, whether carried on in Chinese 
temples or Roman Catholic cathedrals, as mere super- 
stition; while the faith of the silent Australians, 
and the haif-uttered convictions of Kant, would by 
others be classed together as not very far removed 
from atheism. - o 


Definition of Schleiermacher (Dependence), and 
' of Hegel (Freedom). 


I shall mention one more definition of religion, 
which in modern-times has been rendered memorable 
and popular by Schleiermagher. According to him 
religion consists in our consciousness of absolute de- 

„pendence on somethjng which, though it determines 
us, we cannot determine in turn’. But here agai 
another class of philosophers step in, declaring that 
feeling, of dependence the very opposite of religion, 
There is a famous, though not very wise saying of 
Hegel, that if the consciousness of dependence con- 
stituted religion, the dog would possess most religion. 

1 This is, gf course, a very imperfect account of Schleiermacher's 
view of religion, which became more and more perfect as he advanced 
in life. See on this point the excellent ‘Life of Schleiermacher,’ 
W. Dilthey, 1870, 
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On`the contrary, religion, according to Hegel, is or 
ought to be perfect freedom; for it is, according to 
him, neither more nor less than the Divipe Spirit 
becoming conscious of hjmself through the finite 
spirit. % 

Comte and Feuerbach. 

From this point it required but another step, and 
that step was soon taken by Feuerbach in Germany, 
and by Comte in France, to make man himself, not 
only the subject, but also the object of religion and 
religious worship. We are told that man carinot 
know anything higher than man; that man therefore 
is the only true object of religious knowledge and 
worship, only not man as an individual, but man as 
a class. The generic concept of man, or the genius of 
humanity, is to be substantiated, and then humanity 
becomes at once both the priest and the deity. 

Nothing can be more eloquent; and in some pas- 
sages really more solemn and sublime than the re- 
ligion of humanity, as preached by Comte and his 
disciples. Feuerbach, however, dissipates the last 
mystic halo which Comte-had still left. ‘Self-love,’ 
he says, ‘is a necessary, indestructible, universal law 
and principle, inseparable from every kind of love. 
Religion must and does confirm this on every page 
of its history. Wherever man, tries’ to resist, that. 
human egoism, in the sense in which we explained it, 
whether in religion, philosophy, or politics, he sinks 
into pure nonsense and insanity; for the sense which 
forms the foundation of all human instincts, desires, 
and actions is the satisfaction of the human: being, the 
satisfaction of human egoism1’ 


1 Feuerbach, ‘Wesen der Religion,’ S 100. 
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Difficulty of Defining Religion. 


Thus we see that each definition of religion, as soon 
as it is started, seems at oncesto provoke another 
which meets it by a flat denial. There seem to be 
almost as many definitions of religion as there are 
religions in the world, and there is almost the same 
hostility between those who maintain these different 
definitions of religion as there is between the be- 
lievers in different religions. What, then, is to be 
done? Is it really impossible to give a definition of 
religion, that should be applicable to all that has ever 
been called religion, or by some similar name? I 
believe it is, and you will yourselves have perceived 
the reason why it is so. Religion is something which 
has passed, and is still passing through an historical 
evolution, and all we can do is to follow it up’to its 


origin, and then to try to comprehend it in its later. 


historical developments. 


Specific Charactétistic of Religion. 


_ But though an adequate definition, or even an ex- 
haustive description, of all that has ever been called 
religion is impossible, what is possible is to give some 
specific characteristic which distinguishes the objects 
of religious consciousness from all other objects, and. 
at the same time distinguishes our consciousness, as 
applied to religious objects, from our consciousness 
when dealing with other objects supplied to it by 
sense and reason. a 

Let it not be supposed, however, that there is a 


separate consciousness for religion. There is but one fe 
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self and one consciousness, although that conscious- 
ness varies according to the objects to which’ it is 
applied. We distinguish between sense anẹ reason, 
though even these two are‘in the highest sense differ- 
ent functions only of the same conscious self. In the 
same manner, when we speak of faith as a religious 
faculty in man, all that we can mean is our ordinary 
consciousness, so developed and modified as to enable 
us to take cognisance of religious objects. This is not 
meant as a new sense, by the side of the other senses, 
or as a new reason by the side of our ordinary 
reason,—a new soul within the soul. It is simply 
the old consciousness applied to new objects, and re- 
acted upon by them. To admit faith as a separate 
religious faculty, or a theistic instinct, in order to ex- 
plain religion as a fact, such as we find it everywhere, 
woulé be like admitting a vital force in order to 
explain life; it would be a mere playing with words, 
a trifling with truth. Such explanations may have 
answered formerly, but at present: the battle has 
advanced too far for anyspeace to be concluded on 
such terms. 


Religion, as a Subjective Faculty for the 
Apprehension of the Infinite. $ 


In a course of introductory lectures on the Science 
of Religion, delivered at the Royal Institution in 
1873, I tried to define the subjective side of religion, 
or what is commonly called faith, in the following 
words! :— 

‘Religion*is a mental faculty or disposition which, 
independent of, nay, in spite of sense and reason, 


' ‘Introduction to the Science of Religion,’ 1882, p. 13. 
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enables man to apprehend the Infinitt under different 
names and under varying disguises. Without that 
faculty, eno religion, not even the lowest worship of 
idols and fetishes, would ‘be possible; and if we will 
but listen attentively, we can hear in all religions a 
groaning of the spirit, a struggle to conceive the in- 
conceivable, to utter the unutterable, a longing after 
the Infinite, a love of God.’ 

I do not quote these words because I altogether 
approve of them now. I very seldom approve alto- 
gether of what I have written myself some years ago. 
I fully admit the force of many objections that have 
been raised against that definition of religion, but I 
still think that the kernel of it is sound. I should 
not call it now am exhaustive definition of religion, 
but I believe it supplies such characteristics as will 
enable us to distinguish between religious conscious- 
ness on one side, and sensuous and rational conscious- 
ness on the other. 

What has beon chiefly objected to in my definition 
of religion, was that I spokg of it as a mental faculty. 
‘Faculty’ is a word that rouses the anger of certain 
, philosophers, and tọ some extent I share their objec- 
~ tions. It seems to be imagined that faculty must 
signify something substantial, a spring as it were, 
setting a machine immotion; a seed or a pip that can 
be handled, and will spring up when planted in proper 
soil. How faculty could be used in such a sense, I 
have never been able to comprehend, though I cannot 
deny that it has often been thus used. Faculty signi- 
fies a méde of action, never a substantial something. 
Faculties are neither gods nor ghosts, neither powers 
nor principalities. Faculties are inherent in sub- 
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stances, quite ag much as forces or powers are. We 
generally speak of the faculties of conscious, of the 
forces of unconscious substances. Now we know that 
there is no force without substance, and no substance 
without force. To speak of gravity, for instance, as a 
thing by itself, would be sheer mythology. If the 
law of gravity had been discovered at Rome, there 
would have been a temple built to the goddess 6f 
gravity. We no longer build temples, but the way 
in which some natural philosophers speak of gravity 
is hardly less mythological. The same danger exists, 
I fully admit, with regard to the manner in which 
certain philosophers speak of our mental faculties, and 
we know that one faculty at least, that of Reason, 
had actually an altar erected to “her not very long 
ago. If, therefore, faculty is an ambiguous and dan- 
gerous, or if it is an unpopular word, let us by all 
means discard it. I am perfectly willing to say 
‘potential energy’ instead, and therefore to define 
the subjective side of religion as the potential energy 
which enables man to apprehend the infinite. If the 
English language allowed it, I should even propose 
to replace ‘faculty’ by the Not-yet, and to speak of | 
tke Wot-yet of language and religion, instead of their 
faculties or potential energies!. Professor Pfleiderer, 


e e 

* Instead of slaying the slain over again, I quote the following 
words of Locke, ‘On the Understanding,’ Book ii. c. 21. 17:—‘ For if 
it be reasonable to suppose and talk of faculties as distinct beings, that 
can act (as we do, when we say the will orders, and the will is free), 
it is fit that we should make a speaking faculty, and a walking faculty, 
and a dancing faculty, by which those actions are produced, which are 
but several modes of motion; as well as we make the wili and under- 
standing tobe faculties by which the actions of choosing and perceiving 
are produced, which are but several modes of thinking ; and we may 
as properly say, that it is the singing faculty sings, and the dancing 
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to whom we owe some excellent contributions to the 
science of religion, finds fault with my definition be- 
cause it admits, not only a facultas, but a facultas 
occulta. All depends here ‘again on the sense which 
we attach to facultas occulta. if it means no more 
than that there is in men, both individually and 
generally (ontogenetically and phylogenetically), some- 
thing that develops into perception, conception, and 
faith, using the last word as meaning the apprehen- 
sion of the infinite, then I fully admit a facultas oc- 
culta. Everything that develops may from one point 
of view be called occult. This, however, applies not 
only to the faculty of faith, but likewise to the facul- 
ties of sense and reason. 


The Three Functions of Sense, Reason, and Faith. 


Secondly, it has been objected that there is some- 
thing mysterious in this view of religion. As to my- 
self, I cannot see that in admitting, besides the sen- 
suous and rational, a third function of the conscious 
self, for apprehending the infinite, we introduce a 
mysterious element into psychology. One of the 
essential elements $f all religious knowledge is the 
admission of beings which can neither be apprehended 


A eal 
faciilty dances, as that the will chooses, or that the understanding 


conceives; or, as is usual, that the will directs the understanding, or 
the understanding obeys, or obeys not, the will; it being altogether as 
proper and intelligible to say, that the power of speaking directs the 
power. of singing, or the power of singing obeys, or disobeys the power 
of speaking. ‘This way of talking, nevertheless, has prevailed, and, as 
I guess, produced great confusion.’ > 

* In einem Dialog sollte einmal recht persiflirt werden, wie die Leute 
von einzelnen Seelenvermögen reden, z. B. Kant: die reine Vernunft 
schmeichelt sich.’ —Schleiermacher, von Dilthey, vol. i. p. 122. 
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by sense nor Gomprehended by reason. Sense and 
reason, therefére, in the ordinary acceptation of these 
terms, would not be sufficient to acgount forsthe facts 
before us. If, then, we openly admit a third function 
of our consciousness’ for the apprehension of what is 
infinite, that function need not be more mysterious 
than those of sense and reason. Nothing is in reality 
more mysterious than sensuous perception. It is tlie 
real mystery of all mysteries. Yet we have accus- 
tomed ourselves to regard it as the most natural of 
all things. Next comes reason which, to a being 
restricted to sensuous perception, might certainly 
appear very mysterious, and which even by certain 
philosophers has been represented as altogether in- 
comprehensible. Yet we know that reason is only a 
development of sensuous perception, possible under 
certain conditions. These conditions correspond to 
what we call the potential energy or faculty of 
reason. They belong to one and the same conscious 
self, and though reason is active in a different manner, 
yet, if kept under proper, control, reason works in 
perfect harmony with sense. The same applies to 
religion, in its subjective sense of faith. It is, as I 
skall try to show, simply another development of 
sensuous perception, quite as much as reason is. It 
is possible under certain conditéons, and these *con- 
ditions correspond to what we call the potential 
energy of faith. Without this third potential energy, 
the facts which are before us in religion, both subjec- 
tively and objectively, seem to me inexplicable. If 
they can bè explained by a mere appeal to Sense and 
reason, in the ordinary meaning of these words, let 
it be done. We shall then have a rational religion, 
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or an intuitional faith. None of my étitics, however, 
has done that yet; few, I believe, would’like to do it. 

When 5 say that our apprehension of the Infinite 
takes place independent of, ‘nay, in spite of sense and 
reason, I use these two words in’ their ordinary ac- 
ceptation. If it is true that sense supplies us with 
finite objects only, and if reason has nothing to work 
orexcept those finite objects, then our assumed appre- 
hension of anything infinite must surely be independ- 
ent of, nay, in spite of sense or reason. Whether the 
premisses are right is another question, which we shall 
have to discuss presently. 


The Meaning of Infinite. 


Let us now see whether we can agree on some 
general characteristic of all that forms the object of 
our religious consciousness. I chose ‘infinite’ for that 
purpose, as it seemed best to comprehend all that 
transcends our senses and our reason, taking these 
terms in their ordinary meaning. All sensuous know- 
ledge, whatever else it may be, is universally admitted 
to be finite, finite in space and time, finite also in 
“quantity and quality, and as our conceptual know; 
lédge is based entirely on our sensuous knowledge, 
that, also can deal yith finite objects only. Finite 
being then the most general predicate of all our so- 
called positive knowledge, I thought infinite the least 
objectionable term for all that transcends our senses 
and our reason, always taking these words in their 
ordinary meaning. I thought it preferable to inde- 
finite, invisible, supersensuous, supernatural, absolute 
or divine, as the characteristic qualification of the 
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objects of that? large class of knowledge which con- 
stitutes what we call religion. All these terms are 
meant for the same thing. They aJl express different 
aspects of the same objéet. I have no predilection 
for infinite, except “that it seems to me the widest 
term, the highest generalization. But if any other 
term seems preferable, again I say, let us adopt it by 
all means. £ 

Only let us now clearly understand what we mean 
by infinite, or any other of these terms that may seem 
preferable. n 

If the infinite were, as certain philosophers suppose, 
simply a negative abstraction (ein negativer Abstrac- 
tions-begrif ), then, no doubt, reason would suffice to 
explain how we came to be possèssed of it. But ab- 
straction will never give us more than that from 
whieh we abstract. From a given number of per- 
ceptions we can abstract the concept of a given mul- 
titude. Infinite, however, is not contained in finite, 
and by no effort whatever shall we he able to abstract 
the infinite from the finite. To say, as many do, that 
the infinite is a negative abstract concept, is a mere 
playing with words. We may form a negative ab- 
stract concept, when we have to deal with serial or 
correlative concepts, but not otherwise. Let us take 
a serial concept, such as blue,ethen not-blue means 
green, yellow, red, any colour, in fact, except blue. 
Not-blue means simply the whole concept of colour, 
minus blue. We might of course comprehend sweet, 
or heavy, or erooked by the negative concept of not- 
blue—but"our logic, or our language, does’ not admit 
of such proceedings. 

If we take correlative concepts, such as crooked 
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and straight, then not-straight may by logicians be 
called a’ negative concept, but it is in’reality quite 
as ‘positive as crooked, not-straight being crooked, 
not-crooked being straight. ,~ 

Now let us apply this to finite. Finite, we are 
told, comprehends everything that can be perceived 
by the senses, or counted by reason. Therefore, if 
we do not only form a word at random, by adding 
the ordinary negative particle to finite, but try to 
form a really negative concept, then that concept of 
infinite would be outside the concept of finite, and 
as, according to a premiss generally granted, there is 
nothing known to us outside the concept of the 
finite, the concept of the infinite would simply com- 
prise nothing. Infinite therefore cannot be treated 
simply as a negative concept. If it were no more than 
that, it would be a word formed by false analogy, 
and signify nothing. 


Can the’ Finite apprehend the Infinite? 


All the objections whick’we have hitherto exam- 
ined proceed from friendly writers. They are amend- 
“ments of my own Gefinition of religion, they do not 
amount to a moving of the previous question. But 
it is well known that that previous question also has 
been moved. There is a large class, not only of 
philosophers by profession, but of independent thinkers 
in all classes of society, who look upon any attempt 
at defining religion as perfectly useless, who would 
not listen: even to a discussion whether one religion 
was false or another true, but’'who simply deny the 
possibility of any religion whatsoever, on the ground 
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that men cannet apprehend what is infinite, while all 
religions, however they may differ on other points, 
agree in this, that their objects transcegd, citaer 
partially or entirely, the apprehensive and compre- 
hensive powers of dùr senses and of our reason. This 
is the ground on which what is now called positive 
philosophy takes its stand, denying the possibility of 
religion, and challenging all who admit any source 
of knowledge except sense and reason, to produce 
their credentials. 

This is not a new challenge, nor is the ground on 
which the battle has to be fought new ground. It is 
the old battle-field measured out long ago by Kant, 
only that the one opening which was still left in his 
time, viz. the absolute certainty of moral truth, and 
through it the certainty of the existe ice of a God, 
is now closed up. There is no escape in that direc- 
tion! The battle between those who believe in 
something which transcends our senses and our reason; 


1 One of the first who pointed out the uncertainty of the foundation 
on which Kant attempted to reconstruct religion, in the widest sense 
of the word, was Wyttenbach, Opusc. ii. p. 190: ‘Non consentaneus 
sibi est (Kantius) in eo, quod, quum categorias à priori intelligibiles et 
antiquiores esse experientia statuit, ab his nullum progressum ad nova 4 
intelligibilia concedit....Tum quod illa fria placita, “dei, immor- 
talitatis, libertatis,” ex metaphysica ad ethicam, ex theoretica ratioe 
ad practicam relegat, non modo hee ipsa placita labefactat, ex lucido 
firmoque intelligentiæ fastigio in lubricam ®t confusam interni Bersus ” 
latebram rejiciens, sed dquAccdpas agit et ipsum primum philosophize 
oficium negligit. . . . Theoretica dogmata ex practico ducuntur contra 
naturam philosophie, cujus est practica ex theoretico ducere. . . . Illa 


tria theoretica dogmata longe dilucidiora et minus incerta sunt, quam 


ille sensus moralis dubius et controversus.... novo habitu imperatorio, 
inaudito nomine imperativi categorici in scenam revocatus gt productus, 
Nonne hoc est Deum ex machina inducere?’ See Prantl, ‘Sitzungs- 
berichte der philos. philolog. und historischen Classe der K. B. Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften,’ 1877, p. 284. 
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who claim for man the possession ,of a faculty or 
potential energy for apprehending the infinite, and 
these who deny it on purely psychological grounds, 
must end in the victory af one, and the surrender 
of the other party. 9 


Conditions accepted on both sides. 
G 
Before we commit ourselves to this struggle for life 


or death, let us inspect once more the battlefield, as 
it is measured out for us, and survey what is the 
common ground on which both parties have agreed 
to stand or 4o fall. What is granted to us is that all 
consciousness begins with sensuous perception, with 
what we feel, and hear, and see. This gives us 
sensuous knowledge. What is likewise granted is 
that out of this we construct what may be called 
conceptual knowledge, consisting of collective’ and 
abstract concepts. What we call thinking consists 
simply in addition and subtraction of percepts and 
concepts. Conceptual knowledge differs from sen- 
suous knowledge, not in sv®stance, but in form only. 
‘As far as the material is concerned, nothing exists 
sin the intellect except what existed before in the 
senses. The organ of knowledge is throughout the 
same, only that it is more highly developed in animals 
that have five senses, than in animals that have but 
one sense, and again more highly developed in man 
who counts and forms concepts, than in all other 
animals who do not. 
On this, ground and with these weapons we are to 
fight. With them, we are told, all knowledge has 
been gained, the whole world has been conquered. 
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If with them we can force our way to a world beyond, 
well and good; if not, we are asked to confess that 
all that goes by the name of religion, from the lowest ‘ 
fetishism to the most spiritual anu exalted faith, is 
a delusion, and thatito have recognised this delusion 
is the greatest triumph of our age. 

I accept these terms, and I maintain that religion, _ 
so far from being impossible, is inevitable, if only we 
are left in possession of our senses, such as we really 
find them, not such as they have been defined for us. 
Thus the issue is plain. We claim no special faculty, 
no special revelation. The only faculty we claim is 
perception, the only revelation we claim is 
or, as it is now called, historical evolution. 

For let it not be supposed that. we find the idea of 
the infinite ready made in the human mind from the 
very beginning of our history. There are even now 
millions of human beings to whom the very word 
would be unintelligible. All we maintain is that 
the germ or the possibility, the Not-yet of that idea, 
lies hidden in the earliest sensuous perceptions, and 
that as reason is evolyed“from what is finite, so faith 
is evolved from what, from the very beginning, is 
infinite in the perceptions of our senses, 
` Positive philosophy imagines that all that 
plied to us through the senses is by its very nature 
finite, that. whatever transcends the finite is a mere 
delusion, that the very word infinite is a mere jingle, 
produced by an outward joining of the negative 
particle with the adjective finite, a particle which is 
rightly used with serial, or correlative corcepts, but 
which is utterly out of place with an absolute or 
exclusive concept, such as finite, If the senses tell 


history, 


is sup- 
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us that all is finite, and if reason draws all her capital 
from the senses, who has a right, they.say, to speak 
of the infinite ? It may be true that an essential 
element of all relissious knowledge is the admission of 
beings which can neither be aprrehended by sense, 
nor comprehended by reason, which are in fact in- 
finite, and not finite. But instead of admitting a 
third faculty or potential energy in order to account 
for these facts of religion, positive philosophers 
would invert the argument, and prove that, for that 
very reason, religion has no real roots in our con- 
sciousness, that it is a mere mirage in the desert, 
alluring the weary traveller with bright visions, 
and leaving him to despair, when he has come near 
enough to where the springs of living water seemed 
to flow. 

Some philosophers have thought that a mere ap- 
peal to history would be a sufficient answer to this 
despairing view. No doubt, it is important that, so 
long as we know man in possession of sense and 
reason, we also find him in possession of religion. 
But not even the eloquence.¥f Cicero has been able to 
raise this fact to the dignity of an invulnerable argu- 


iment. That all mea have a longing for the gods is 


aa important truth, but not even the genius of Homer 
could place that truth beyond the reach of doubt. 
Who has not wondered at those simple words of 
Homer (Od. iii. 48), mávres 8% Oev xaréove’ aPpw7o1, 
«All men crave for the gods; or, as we might render 
it still more literally and truthfully, ‘as young birds 
ope their mouth for food, all men crave for the gods’? 
For xareiv, as connected with yalvew, meant originally 
to gape, to open the mouth, then to crave, to desire. 
D 
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But even that simple statement is met with an 
equally simpte denial. Some men, we are told, in 
very ancient times, and some in very modọrn tires, 
know of no such cravings. It is nut enough therefore 
to show that man Fès always transcended the limits 
which sense and reason seem to trace for him. It is 
not enough to show that, even in the lowest fetish 
worship, the fetish is not only what we can see, 6r 
hear, or touch, but something else, which we cannot 
see, or hear, or touch. It is not enough to show that 
in the worship paid to the objects of nature,’ the 
mountains, trees, and rivers are not simply what we 
can see, but something else which we cannot see; and 
that when the sky and the heavenly bodies are invoked, 
it is not the sun or the moon and the stars, such as 
they appear to the bodily eye, but again something 
else which cannot be seen, that forms the object of 
religious belief. The rain is visible; he who sends 
the rain is not. The thunder is heard, the storm is 
felt; but he who thunders and rides on the whirl- 
wind is never seen by human eye. Even if the gods 
of the Greeks are sometifaes seen, the Father of gods 
and men is not; and he who in the oldest Aryan 


speech was called Heaven-Father (Dyaus Pitar), in‘ 


Greek Zebs marp, in Latin Jupiter, was no more aa 
object of sensuous perception than He whom we call, 
our Father in Heaven. € 
All this is true, and it will be the object of these 
lectures to watch this important development of reli- 
gious thought from its very beginning to its very end, 
though in.one stream only, namely, in the ancient 
religion of India. But before we can do this, we have 
to answer the preliminary and more abstract question, 
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Whence comes that something else, Which, as we are 
told, neither sense nor reason can supply? Where 
is the rogk for him to stand on, who declines to rest 
on anything but “what is called the evidence of the 
senses, or to trust in anything” but the legitimate 
deductions derived from it by reason, and who never- 
theless maintains his belief in something which trans- 
cénds both sense and reason? 


Apprehension of the Infinite. 


We have granted that all our knowledge begins 
with the senses, and that out of the material, supplied 
by the senses, reason builds up her marvellous struc- 
ture. If therefore all the materials which the senses 
supply are finite, whence, we ask, comes the concept 
of the infinite? . 

Hobbes calls the idea of the Infinite an absurd 
speech. 

‘Whatsoever we imagine, he writes, ‘is finite. 
Therefore there is no idea, gr conception of anything 
we call infinite. No man ĉan have in his mind an 
image of infinite magnitude; nor conceive infinite 


‘swiftness, infinite tine, or infinite force, or infinite 


power. When we say anything is infinite, we signify 
only, that we are not able to conceive the ends and 
bounds of the things named; having no conception 
of the thing, but of our own inability. And therefore 
the name of God is used, not to make us conceive 
him, for he is incomprehensible; but that we may 
honour him. Also because, whatsoever, as‘I said þe- 
fore, we conceive, has been perceived first by sense, 
either all at once, or by parts; not that anything is 
D2 
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all in this place, and all in another place at the same 
time; nor that two, or more things can be in one, and 
the same place at once: for none of these things eVer 
have, nor can be incident to sensé! but are absurd 
speeches, taken upo credit, without any signification 
at all, from deceived philosophers, and deceived, or 
deceiving schoolmen 1? 

Condillac thinks that we might have avoided ail 
difficulties if, instead of Infinite, we had used the word 
Indefinite. ‘If we had called the Infinite,’ he writes, 
‘the Indefinite, by this small change of a word, we 
should have avoided the error of imagining that we 
have a positive idea of infinity, from whence so many 
false reasonings have been carried on, not only by 
metaphysicians, but even by georretricians.’ 

That a useful distinction might be made between 
infinite and indefinite has been proved by Kant in 
his ‘Critique of Pure Reason,’ p. 448. 

What I want to prove in this course of lectures is 
that indefinite and infinite are in reality two names 
of the same thing, the former expressing its pheno- 
menal, the latter its real ‘character; that the history 

4 of religion is a history of all human efforts to render 
the Infinite less and less indefinit®, that, in spite of all ° 

(ee efforts, the Infinite must always remain to us tlie 

Indefinite. s 


€ 2 


e 


1. The Infinitely Great. 
The first point that has to be settled—and on that 


point all the rest of our argument turns—is this: 
‘Are all the materials which the senses supply finite, 


1 Hobbes, ‘Leviathan,’ i. 8. 
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and finite only?’ Is it true that all We can see, and 
feel, and hear has a beginning and an’ end, and is it 
only byapprehery ding these beginnings and ends that 
we gain sensuous knowledg še? We perceive a body by 
perceiving its outline; we perceive green in large in- 
tervals between blue id yellow; we hear the musical 
note D between where C ends and E begins; and so 
with all other perceptions of the senses. This is true 
—true at least for all practical purposes. But let us 
look more carefully. When our eye has apprehended 
the furthest distance, which it can reach, with or 
without instruments, ‘the limit to which it clings is 
always fixed on the one side by the finite, but on the 
other side by what to the eye is not finite, and what 
may be called indeiinite or infinite. Let us remember 
that we have accepted the terms of our opponents, and 
that therefore we look upon man as simply en@owed 
with sense. To most philosophers it would appear 
much more natural, and, I doubt not, much more con- 
vincing, to derive the idea of the infinite from all 
necessity of our human rgason, Whenever we try| 
to fix a point in space or time, they say, we are 
, utterly unable to fix it so as to exclude the possibility | 
of a point beyond: In fact, our very idea of limit! 
implies the idea of a beyond, and thus forces the idea 
of the infinite upon as, whether we like it or not. 
This is perfectly true, but we must think, not of 
our friends, but of our opponents, and it is well 
known that our opponents do not accept that argu- 
ment. If on one side, they say, our idea of a limit 
implies a ‘beyond and leads us to postulate an infinite, 
on the other, our idea of a whole excludes a beyond, 
and thus leads us to postulate a finite. These anti- 
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nomies of humaii reason have been fully discussed by. 
Kant, and latet philosophers have naturally appealed 
to them to show that what we cal! necessities, may 
be after all but weaknesse§$:of human reason, and that, 
like all other ideas, "those of finite and infinite also, 
if they are to be admitted at all, must be shown to be 
the result not of speculation, but of experience, and, 
as all experience is at first sensuous, the result of sen- 
suous experience. This is the argument we have to 
deal with, and here neither Sir W. Hamilton nor 
Lucretius can help us. j 

We have accepted the primitive savage with nothing 
but his five senses. These five. senses supply him with 
a knowledge of finite things; our problem is, how such 
a being ever comes to think or speak of anything not 
finite, but infinite. 

I answer, without any fear of contradiction, that it 
is his senses which give him the first impression of 
infinite things, and force him to the admission of the 
infinite. Everything of which his senses cannot per- 
ceive a limit, is to a primitive savage, or to any man 
in an early stage of intellectual activity, unlimited or 
infinite. Man sees, he sees to a certain point; and 
there his eyesight breaks down. ° But exactly where : 
his sight breaks down, there presses upon him, whether 
he likes it or not, the perception-of the unlimited or 
the infinite. It may be said that this is not perception, 
in the ordinary sense of the word. No more it is, but 
still less is it mere reasoning. In perceiving the in- 
finite, we neither count, nor measure, nor compare, nor 
name. We know not what it is, but we know that it 
is, and we know it, because we actually feel it and are 
brought in contact with it. If it seems too bold to 
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say that man actually sees the invisible, let us say 
thaf he suffers from the invisible, and this invisible 
is only a ‘Special name for the infinite. 

Therefore, as far as mere distance or extension is 
concerned, it would seem difficult’ to deny that the 
eye, by the very same act by which it apprehends the 
finite, apprehends also the infinite. The more we ad- 
vance, the wider no doubt grows our horizon; but 
there never is and never can be to our senses a horizon 
unless as standing between the visible and finite on 
one side. and the invisible and infinite on the other. 
The infinite,,therefore, instead of being merely a late 
abstraction, is really implied in the earliest manifesta- 
tions of our sensuous knowledge. Theology begins 
with anthropology. ` We must begin with men living 
on high mountains, or in a vast plain, or on a coral 
island without hills and streams, surrounded ox all 
sides by the endless expanse of the ocean, and screened 
above by the unfathomable blue of the sky; and we 
shall then understand how, from the images thrown 
upon them by the senses, some jdea of the infinite 
would arise in their minds earlier even than the con- 
scept of the finite, and would form the omnipresent 
background of the faintly dotted picture of their moè 


notonous life. 
> e Ss 


2. The Infinitely Small. 

But that is not all. We apprehend the infinite not 
only as beyond, but also as within the finite; not only 
as beyond all measure great, but also as beyond all 
measure sinall. However much our senses may con- 
tract the points of their tentacles, they can never touch 
the smallest objects. There is always a beyond, always 
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a something smaller still. We may, if we like, postu- 
late an atom in its original sense, as something that 
cannot be cut asunder; our senses,—and wé speak of 
them only, for we have been restricted to them by 
our opponents,—admit of no real atoms, nor of im- 
ponderable substances, or of what Robert Mayer 
called the last gods of Greece, ‘immaterial matter. Jn 
apprehending the smallest extension, they apprehend 
a smaller extension still. Between the centre and the 
circumference, which every object must have in order 
to become visible, there is always a radius; and that 
omnipresent and never entirely vanishing, radius gives 
us again and again the sensuous impression of the in- 
finite—of the infinitely small, as opposed to the infi- 
nitely great. f 

And what applies to space, applies equally to time, 
apples equally to quality and quantity. 

When we speak of colours or sounds, we seem for 
all practical purposes to moye entirely within the 
finite. This is red, we say, this is green, this is violet. 
This is C, this is D, this¢s E. What can apparently 
be more finite, more definite? But let us look more 
closely. Let us take the seven colours of the rainbow ;, 
and where is the edge of an eye sharp enough to fix 
itself on the point where blue ends and green begins, 
or where green ends and yellow begins? Weight 
as well attempt to put our clumsy fingers on the 
point where one millimetre ends and another begins. 
We divide colour by seven rough degrees, and speak 
of the seven colours of the rainbow. Even those seven 
rough degrees are of late date in the evolution of our 
sensuous knowledge. Xenophanes says that what 
people call Iris is a cloud, purple (moppúpeov), red (pors 
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víkeov), and yellow (xìwpór). Even “Aristotle still 
speaks of the tricoloured rainbow, red (fow), yellow 
(€av67), aild green (pact), and in the Edda the rain- 
bow is called a three-colodred bridge. Blue, which 
seems to us so definite a colour, was worked out of 
the infinity of colours at a comparatively late time. 
There is hardly a book now in which we do not read 
of the blue sky. But in the ancient hymns of the 
Veda”, so full of the dawn, the sun, and the sky, the 
blue sky is never mentioned; in the Zendavesta the 
blue sky is never mentioned; in Homer the blue sky 
is never mentioned; in the Old, and even in the New 
Testament, the blue sky is never mentioned. It has 
been asked whether we should recognise in this a 
physiological development of our senses, or a gradual 
increase of words capable of expressing finer distinc- 
tions of light. No one is likely to contend thet the 
irritations of our organs of sense, which produce sen- 
sation, as distinguished from perception; were different 
thousands of years ago from what they are now. They 
are the same for all men, ¢he same even for certain 
animals, for we know that there are insects which 
react very strongly against differences of colour. No, 
we only learn here again, in a very clear manner, tha 

conscious perception is impossible without language. 
Who would contend that savages, unable, as we are told, 
to count beyond three—that is to say, not in possession 
of special numerals beyond three—do not receive the 


1 Meteor. iii. 2. 5. 

2 See a very remarkable paper, ‘Uber den Farbensinn der Urzeit 
und seine Entwickelung,’ by L. Geiger in his ‘ Vorträgë zur Entwicke- 
lungageschichte der Menschheit,’ 1871, p.45. The same subject is 
treated again in his ‘ Ursprung und Entwickelung der menschlichen 
Sprache und Vernunft, Zweiter Band, p. 304 seq. 
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sensuous impre$sion of the four legs ofa cow, and know 
four legs as different from three or two? No, in this 
evolution of consciousness of colour) we see 6nce more 
how perception, as differéitt from sensation, goes hand 
in hand with the evolution of language, and how by 
a very slow process every definite concept is gained 
out of an infinitude of indistinct perceptions. Demg- 
kritos knew of four colours, viz. black and white, 
which he treated as colours, red and yellow. Are we 
to say that he did not see the blue sky because he 
never called it blue, but either dark or bright? In 
China the number of colours was originally five 1. 
That number was increased with the increase of their 
power of distinguishing and of expressing their dis- 
tinctions in words. In common Arabic, as Palgrave 
tells us, the names for green, black, and brown are 
constantly confounded to the present day. It is well 
known that among savage nations we seldom find 
distinct words for blue and black?, but in our lan- 
guage too we shall find a similar indefiniteness of 
expression when we inqyjre into its historical ante- 
cedents. Though blue now does no longer mean black, 
we see in such expressions as‘to beat black and blue’ 
the closeness of the two colours. In Old Norse tog, 
blár, blá, blátt now means blue, as distinct from blakkr, 
black. But in O. N. bláman, tke livid colour“of a 
bruise, we see the indefiniteness of meaning between 
black and blue, and in b/dé-madr, a black man, a negro, 


* See V. v. Strauss, ‘Bezeichnung der Farben Blau und Grün im 
Chines. Alterth.) ¢ Zeitsch. der D. M. G.,’ 1879, p. 502. ‘The green 
grass and the blue heaven are of the same hue in the Indian tongues.’ 
Powell, Rep. of Bur, Ethnol., 1881, p. 28. ` : 

2 See Meyer, ‘Über die Mafvor'sche, und andere Paptia-Sprachen,’ 


p- 52: ‘Blau, peisim, wird nicht yon -schwarz unterschieden.’ ‘ Lect, 
on the Science of Language,’ ii. p. 343. 
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blá means distinctly black. The etymology of these 
words is very obscure. Grimm derives blue, O. H. G. 
pldo} plaw2s, Med. Lat. blavus and blavius, It. biavo, 
Fr. bleu, from Goth. bliggwin, to strike, so that it 
would originally have conveyed ‘ine black and blue 
colour of a bruise. He appeals in support of his de- 
rivation to Latin lividus, which he derives from ¥ flig- 
villus and fligere ; nay even to flavus, which he pro- 
poses to derive from *flaguus and *flagere. Caesius 
also is quoted as an analogy, supposing it is derived 
from" caedere, All this is extremely doubtful, and the 
whole subject of the names of colour requires to be 
treated most accurately, and yet in the most compre- 
hensive way before any certain results can be expected 
in the place of ingenious guesses. Most likely the 
root bhrag and bhrdg, with r changed to 1, will be © 
found as a fertile source of names of colour. To that 
root bleak, A.S. bide, blac, O.N. bleikr, O.H.G. pleih, 
hàs been referred, meaning originally bright, then pale; 
and to the same family, though the vowel is different, 
black also will probably have to be traced back, A.S. 
blac, O.N. blakkr. i 

As languages advance, more and more distinctions 
are introduced, but thé variety of colours always stands, 
before us as a real infinite, to be measured, it may be, 
by mitlions of ethereal vibrations in one second, but 
beyond that immeasurable and indivisible even to the 
keenest eye. 

What applies to colour applies to sounds. Our ear 
begins to apprehend tone when there are thirty vibra- 
tions in onc second ; it ceases to apprehend tone when 
there are four thousand vibrations in one second. It 
is the weakness of our ears which determines these 
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limits; but as*there is beyond the violet, which we 
can perceive, an ultra-violet which to our eye is utter 
darkness, while it is revealed in) hundreds of lines 
through the spectroscopé} so there may be to people 
with more perfect powers of hearing, music where to 
us there is but noise. Though we can distinguish 
tones and semitones, there are many smaller divisions 
which baffle our perception, and make us feel, as many 
other things, the limited power of our senses before 
the unlimited wealth of the universe, which we try 
slowly to divide, to fix, to comprehend, and to name. 


Growth of the Idea of the Infinite. 

I hope I shall not be misunderstood,—or, I ought 
rather to say, I fear I shall Leas if I held the 
opinion that the religion of the lowest savages begins 
with the barren idea of the infinite, and with nothing 
else. As no concept is possible without a name, I 
shall probably be asked to produce from the diction- 
aries of Veddas and Papúas any word to express the 
infinite; and the absencg of such a word, even among 
more highly civilised races, will be considered a suffi- 
cient answer to my theory. 

Let me, therefore, say once more that I entirely 
reject such an opinion. I am acting at present on the 
defensive only; I am simply dealing with the _ pre- 
liminary objections of those philosophers who look 
upon religion as outside the pale of philosophy, and 
who maintain that they have proved once for all that 
the infinite can never become a legitimate object of 
our consciousness, because our senses, whizh form the 
only avenue to the whole domain of our human con- 
sciousness, never come in contact with the infinite, 
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It is in answer to that powerful school:of philosophy, 
which on that one point has made ecvunverts even 
amongst the most. orthodox defenders of the faith, 
that I felt it was nécessary t3 point out, at the very 
outset, that their facts are no facts. but that the in- 
finite was present from the very beginning in all finite 
perceptions, just as the blue colour was there, though 
we find no name for it in the dictionaries of Veddas 
and Papúas. The sky was blue in the days of the 
Vedic poets, of the Zoroastrian worshippers, of the 
Hebrew prophet, of the Homeric singers, but though 
they saw it, they knew it not: they had no name for 
that which is the sky's own peculiar tint, the sky- 
blue. We know it, for we have a name for it. We 
know it, at least to a certain extent, because we can 
count the millions of vibrations that make up what 
we now call the blue of the sky. We know it quan- 
titatively, but not qualitatively. Nay, to most of us 
it is, and it always will be, nothing but visible dark- 
ness, half veiling and half revealing the infinite bright- 
ness beyond. "i 

Tt is the same with the infinite. It was there from 
the very first, but it was not yet defined or named. 
‘If the infinite had sot from the very first been pre- 
sént in our sensuous perceptions, such a word as in- 
finite:would be a soynd, and nothing else. For that 
reason I felt it incumbent upon me to show how the 
presentiment of the infinite rests on the sentiment of 
the finite, and has its real roots in the real, though 
not yet fully apprehended presence of the infinite in 
all our seasuous perceptions of the finite. , This pre- 
sentiment or incipient apprehension of the infinite 
passes through endless phases and assumes endless 
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names. I might have traced it in the wonderment 
with which the Polynesian sailor dwells on the end- 
less expanse of the sea, in the jubjlant outburst Wwith 
which the Aryan shephe#i| greets tne effulgence of the 
dawn, or in the. oveathless silence of the solitary 
traveller in the desert when the last ray of the sun 
departs, fascinating his weary eyes, and drawing his 


dreamy thoughts to another world. Through all these 


sentiments and presentiments there vibrates the same 
chord in a thousand tensions, and if we will but 
listen attentively we can still perceive its old familiar 
ring even in such high harmonies as Wordsworth’s 


‘ Obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishingg ; 
Blank misgivings of a Creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized.’ 


No Finite without an Infinite. 


What I hold is that with every finite perception 
there is a concomitant perception, or, if that word 
should seem too strong, & concomitant sentiment or 


presentiment of the infinite; that from the very first 


act of touch, or hearing, or sight, we are brought in 
contact, not only with a visible, but also at the same 
time with an invisible universe. Those therefore who 
deny the possibility or the legitimacy of the idea of 
the infinite in our human consciousness, must meet us 
here on their own ground. All our knowledge, they 
say, must begin with the senses. Yes, we say, and 
it is the senses which give us the first intimation of 
the infinite. What grows afterwards out of this in- 
timation supplies materials both to the psychologist 
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and to the historian of religion, and tp both of them 
this indisputable sentiment of the infinite is the first 
preshistoric impulse to all religion. I do not say that 
in the first dark pressure p# the infinite upon us, we 
have all at once the full and lucid.consciousnegs of that 
highest of all concepts. I mean the very opposite. I 
simply say we have in it a germ, and a living germ, 
we have in it that without which no religion would 
have been possible, we have in that perception of the 
infinite the root of the whole historical development of 
human faith. 

And let it not be supposed that in insisting on an 
actual perception of the infinite, I indulge in poetical 
language only, though I am the last to deny that 
poctical language may sometimes convey much truth, 
nay often more than is to be found in the confused webs 
of argumentative prose. I shall quote at least one of 
these poetical pleadings in favour of the reality of the 
infinite : ‘Et qu'on ne dise pas que l'infini et l'éternel 
sont inintelligibles; c'est le fini et le passager qu'on 
serait souvent tenté de prendre pour un rêve; car la 
pensée ne peut voir de termé à rien, et l'être ne sau- 
rait concevoir le néant. On ne peut approfondir les 
sciences exactes elles;mémes, sans y rencontrer l'infini 
et' l'éternel; et les choses les plus positives appar- 
tienngnt autant, sous de certains rapports, à cet infini 
et à”cet éternel, que le sentiment et l'imagination) 

I fully admit that there is much truth in these im- 
passioned utterances, but we must look for the deepest 
foundation of that truth, otherwise we shall be accused 
of using poetical or mystic assertions, where only the 
most careful logical argument can do real good. In 
postulating, or rather in laying my finger on the point 
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where the actual contact with the infinite takes place, 
I neither ignere nor do I contravene any one of the 
stringent rules of Kant’s ‘Critik der reinen y ernuntt.’ 
Nothing, I hold, can bz, more perfect than Kant's 
analysis of humaz,knowledge. ‘Sensuous objects 
cannot be known except such as they appear to us, 
never such as they are in themselves ; supersensuous 
objects are not to us objects of theoretic knowledge. 
All this I fully accept. But though there is no theo- 
retic knowledge of the supersensuous, is there no 
knowledge of it at all? Is it no knowledge, if we 
know that a thing is, though we do not know what 
itis? What would Kant say, if we were to maintain 
that because we do not know what the Ding an sich 
is, therefore we do not know that itis. He carefully 
guards against such a misunderstanding, which would 
change his whole philosophy into pure idealism. ‘Never- 
theless,’ he says, ‘it should be observed that we must 
be able, if not to know, at all events to be conscious 
of the same objects, also as Dinge an sich. Otherwise 
we should arrive at the irrational conclusion that there 
is appearance without soinething that appears 1. 

If I differ from Kant, it is only in going a step beyond 
him. With him the supersensyous or the infinite’ 
would be a mere Noowmenon, not a Phainomenon. » I 
maintain that before it becomes a Vooumenon, it is an 
Aistheton, though not a Phainomenon; it is felt, though 
not yet represented. I maintain that we, as sentient 
beings, are in constant contact with the infinite, and 
that this constant contact is the only legitimate basis 

1 *Critik der reinen Vernunft, 2te Auflage, Vorr; 2. 676. What 


Kant says in his ‘Critik,’ 1te Auflage, pp. 288, 289, is less distinct 
and liable to be misunderstood. 
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on which the infinite can and does exist for us after- 
wards, whether as a Nooumenon or as a Pisteuomenon. 
I muintaiy that, here as elsewhere, no legitimate con- 
cept is possible wishout a přəvious percept, and that 
that previous percept is as cleaz ‘ag daylight to all 
who are not blinded by traditional terminologies, 

We have been told again and again that a finite 
mind cannot approach the infinite, and that therefore 
we ought to take our Bible and our Prayer-book, and 
rest there and be thankful. This would indeed be 
taking a despairing view both of ourselves and of 
our Bible and Prayer-book. No, let us only see and 
judge for ourselves, and we shall find that, from the 
first dawn of history, and from the first dawn of our 
own individual consciousness, we have always been 
face to face with the infinite. Whether we shall ever 
be able to gain more than this sentiment of the real 
presence of the infinite, whether we shall ever be 
able, not only to apprehend, but to comprehend it, 
that is a question which belongs to the end, not to 
the beginning of our subject. At present we are 
concerned with history only, in order to learn from 
its sacred annals, how the finite mind has tried to 
pierce further and farther into the infinite, to gain 
new aspects of it, and to raise the dark perception of 
it inte more lucid intuitions and more definite names. 
There may be much error in all the names that man 
has given to the infinite, but even the history of 
error is full of useful lessons. After we have seen 
how it is possible for man to gain a presentiment of 
something .beyond the finite, we shall watch him 
looking for the infinite in mountains, trees, and 
rivers, in the storm and lightning, in the moon and 
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the sun, in tke sky and what is beyond the sky, 
trying name-after name to comprehend it, calling it 
thunderer, bringer of }ight, wielder of the, thuniler- 
bolt, giver of rain, bessewer of feod and life; and, 
after a time, spesxing of it as maker, ruler, and 
preserver, king and father, lord of lords, god of gods, 
cause of causes, the Eternal, the Unknown, the Un- 
knowable. All this we shall see in at least one great 
evolution of religious thought, preserved to us in the 
ancient literature of India. 

There are many other historical evolutions, in 
other countries, each leading to its own goal. No- 
thing can be more different than the evdlution of the 
consciousness of the Infinite or the Divine among 
Aryan, Semitic, and Turanian xaces. To some the 
infinite first revealed itself, as to the Vedic poets, in 
certain visions of nature. Others were startled by 
its presence in the abyss of their own hearts. There 
were whole tribes to whom the earliest intimation of 
the infinite came from the birth of a child, or from 
the death of a friend; and whose idea of beings more 
than human was derived. from the memory of those 
whom they had loved or feared in life. The sense of 
duty, which in ancient times had always a religious” 
character, seems in some cases to have sprung frdm 
that feeling of burning shame which was none the 
less real because it could not be accounted for; while 
other tribes became conscious of law by witnessing 
the order in nature, which even the gods could not 
transgress. And love, without which no true religion 
can live, while in some hearts it bursts forth as a 
sudden warmth kindled by the glances of the morn- 
ing light, was roused in others by that deep sympathy 
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of nature—that suffering in common—*which, whether 
we like it or not, makes our nerves ‘quiver at the 
siglit of æ suffering child; oy was called into life by 
that sense of loneliness ani finiteness which makes 
us long for something beyond otir‘own narrow, finite 
self, whether we find it in other human selves, or 
in that infinite Self in which alone we have our 
béing, and in which alone we find in the end our 
own true self. 

Each religion had its own growth, each nation 
followed its own path through the wilderness. If 
these lectures continue, as I hope they may, other 
and better analysts of the human mind will hereafter 
disentangle and lay before you the manifold fibres 
that enter into tho web of the earliest religious 
thoughts of man; other and more experienced guides 
will hereafter lead you through the valleys sand 
deserts which were crossed by the great nations of 
antiquity, the Egyptians, the Babylonians, the Jews, 
the Chinese, it may be, or the Greeks and Romans, 
the Celts, the Slavs, and Germans, nay by savage 
and as yet hardly human races, in their search after 

_the infinite, that infinite which surrounded them, as it 
*surrounds us, on every side, and which they tried, 
and tried in vain, to grasp and comprehend. 

iT shall confine myself to one race only, the ancient 
Aryans of India, in many respects the most wonder- 
ful race that ever lived on earth. The growth of 
their religion is very different from the growth of 
other religions; but though each religion has its own 
peculiar growth, the seed from which they spring is 
everywhere the same. That seed is the perception 
of the infinite, from which no one can escape, whe 
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does not wilfully shut his eyes. From the first flutter 
of human consciousness, that perception underlies all 
the other perceptions of -Jur senses, <]l our imaginings, | 
all our concepts, and evexy argument of our reason. 
It may be buried for a time beneath the fragments of 
our finite knowledge, but it is always there, and, if we 
dig but deep enough, we shall always find that buried 
seed, supplying the living sap to the fibres and feeders 
of all true faith. 

For many reasons I could have wished that some 
English student, who in so many respects would 
have been far better qualified than I am, should have 
been chosen to inaugurate these lectures. There was 
no dearth of them, there was rather, I should say, an 
embarras de richesse. How ably would a psycho- 
logical analysis of religion have been treated by the 
experienced hands of Dr. Martineau or Principal 
Caird! If for the first course of these Hibbert 
Lectures you had chosen Egypt and its ancient re- 
ligion, you had such men as Birch, or Le Page 
Renouf; for Babylon and Nineveh, you had Raw- 
linson or Sayce; for Palestine, Stanley or Cheyne; 
for China, Legge or Douglas; for Greece, Gladstone, 
ar Jowett, or Mahaffy; for Rome, Munro or Seeley; 
for the Celtic races, Rhŷs; for the Slavonic races, 
Morfill or Ralston ; for the Tevtonic races, Skeat or 
Sweet; for savage tribes in general, Tylor or ub- 
bock. If after considerable hesitation I decided to 
accept the invitation to deliver the first course of 
these lectures, it was because I felt convinced that 
the ancient literature of India, which has: been pre- 
served to us as by a miracle, gives us opportunities 
for a study of the origin and growth of religion such 
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as we find nowhere else?; and, I mày add, because 
I know from past experience, how gréat indulgence 


is shown® by an English aucience to one who, how- 


ever badly he may say it; says all he has to say, 
without fear, without favour, and; as much as may 
be, without offence. 


+1 «Die Inder bildeten ihre Religion zu einer Art von urweltlicher 
Classicitiit aus, welche sie für alle Zeiten zum Schlüssel des Götter- 
glaubens der ganzen Menschheit macht.’ Geiger, ‘ Uber Ursprung 
und Entwickelung der menschlicher Sprache und Vernunft,’ vol. ii. 


p. 339. 
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IS FETISHISM A PRIMITIVE FORM 
OF RELIGION? 


The first impulse to the perception of the Infinite. 


E my first lecture I tried to lay open the founda- 
tions on which alone a religion can be built up. 
If man had not the power—I do not say, to com- 
prehend, but to apprehend the infinite, in its most 
primitive and undeveloped form, he would indeed 
have no right to speak of a world beyond this finite 
world, of time beyond this finite time, or of a Being 
which, even though he shrinks from calling it Zeus, 
or Jupiter, or Dyaus-pitar, or Lord, Lord, he may 
still feel after, and revere; and even love, under the 
names of the Unknown, the Incomprehensible, the ,. 
Jnfinite. If, on the contrary, àn apprehension of 
the infinite is possible and legitimate, if I have sue- 
ceeded in showing that this apprehension of tke in- 
finite underlies and pervades all our perceptions of 
finite things, and likewise all the reasonings that flow 
from them, then we have firm ground to stand on, 
whether we examine the various forms which that 
sentiment has assumed among the natiors of anti- 


quity, or whether we sound the foundations of our 
own faith to its lowest depth. - 
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The arguments which I placed before you in my 
first lecture were however of a purely abstract nature. 
It was the possibility, not tke reality of the percep- 
tion of the infinite which aione I wished to establish. 
Nothing could be further from my thoughts than 
to represent the perfect idea of the infinite as the 
first step in the historical evolution of religious ideas. 
Religion begins as little with the perfect idea of the 
infinite as astronomy begins with the law of gravity: 
nay, in its purest form, that idea is the last rather 
than the first step in the march of the human in- 
tellect. 


Mana, a Melanesian name for the Infinite. 


How the idea of the infinite, of the unseen, or as 
we call it afterwards, the Divine, may exist among 
the lowest tribes in a vague and hazy form we may 
see, for instance, in the Mana of the Melanesians. 
Mr. R. H. Codrington, an experienced missionary and 
a thoughtful theologian, says in a letter, dated July 7, 
1877, from Norfolk Island: ‘The religion of the 


„Melanesians consists, as far as belief goes, in the per- 


suasion that there ifa supernatural power about, be~ 
longing to the region of the unseen; and, as far as 
pragtice goes, in tho use of means of getting this 
power turned to their own benefit. The notion of a 
Supreme Being is altogether foreign to them, or in- 
deed of any Being occupying a very elevated place 
an their world.’ (p. 14.) 

And again: ‘There is a belief in a force*altogether 
distinct from physical power, which acts in all kinds 
of ways for good and evil, and which it is of the 
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greatest advantage to possess or control. This is 


Mana. The word is common, I believe, to the whole ~ 


Pacific, and people hav» tried very hard td describe 
what it is in different regions. I think I know what 
our people mean by it, andsthat meaning seems to me 
to cover all that I hear about it elsewhere. It is a 
power or influence, not physical, and, in a way, super- 
natural; but it shows itself in physical force, or in 
any kind of power or excellence which a man pos- 
Sesses, This Mana is not fixed in anything, and can 
be conveyed in almost anything; but spirits, whether 
disembodied souls or Supernatural beings, have it, and 
can impart it; and it essentially belongs to personal 
beings to originate it, though it may act through the 
medium of water, or a stone, or a bone. All Melane- 
sian religion, in fact, consists in getting this Mana for 
one’s self, or getting it used for one’s benefit—all 
religion, that is, as far as religious practices go, 
prayers and sacrifices,’ 

This Mana is one of the early, helpless expressions 
of what the apprehension of the infinite would be 
in its incipient stages, though even the Melanesian 
Mana shows ample traces both of development and 
corruption. $i 

My first lecture, therefore, was meant to be no 
more than a preliminary answer to a preliminary- 
assertion. In reply to that numerous and powerful 
class of philosophers who wish to stop us on the very 
threshold of our inquiries, who tell us that here on 
earth there is no admission to the infinite, and that, 
if Kant has done anything, he has for ever’closed our 
approaches to it, we had to make good our right by 
producing credentials of the infinite, both within and 
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without the finite, which even the most positive of 
“ positivists has to recognise, viz. the evidence of our 
senses. ° 7 "H 
We have now tò enter upon a new path; we have 
to show how men in different parts of the world 
worked their way in different directions, step by step, 
from the simplest perceptions of the world around 
them, to the highest concepts of religion and philo- 
sophy; how, in fact, the consciousness of the infinite, 
which lay hidden in every fold of man’s earliest im- 
pressions, was unfolded in a thousand different ways, 
till it became freer and freer of its coarser ingredients, 
reaching at last that point of purity which we imagine 
is the highest that can be reached by human thought. 
The history of that development is neither more nor 
less than the history of religion, closely connected, 
as that history always has been and must be, with 
the history of philosophy- To that history we now 
turn, as containing the only trustworthy illustration 
of the evolution of the idea of the infinite from the 
lowest beginnings to a height which few can reach, 
but to which we may all look up from the nether 
„part of the mount. 
9 
Fetishism, the original form of all religion. 


If you consulted any of the books that have been 
written during the last hundred years on the history 
of religion, you would find in most of them a striking 
agreement on at least one point, viz. that the lowest 
form of what can be called religion is fetishism, that 
it is impossible to imagine anything lower that would 
still deserve that name, and that therefore fetishism 
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may safely be considered as the very beginning of all 
religion. Whenever I find so flagrant an instance of 
agreement, the same ieas expressed in dlmost the 
same words, I confess I feel suspicious, and I always 
think it right to g6 Back to the first sources, in order 
to see under what circumstances, and for what special 
purpose, a theory which commands such ready and 
general assent has first been started. 


De Brosses, the inventor of Fetishism. 


The word fetishism was never used before the year 
1760. In that year appeared an anonymous book 
called ‘Du Culte des Dieux Fétithes, ou, Parallèle de 
Tancienne Religion de l'Egypte avec la Religion ac- 
tuelle de Nigritie.’ It is known that this little book 
was written by De Brosses, the well-known President 
de Brosses, the correspondent of Voltaire, one of the 
most remarkable men of the Voltairian period (born 
in 1709, died 1777). It was at the instigation of his 
friend, the great Buffon, that De Brosses seems to have 
devoted himself to the study of savage tribes, or to the, 
study of man in historic and prehistoric times. He did 
so by collecting the best descriptions which he could 
find in the books of old and recent travellers, sailors, 
missionaries, traders, and explorers of distant countries, 
and he published in 1756 his ‘Histoire des navigations 
aux terres Australes, two large volumes in quarto. 
Though this book is now antiquated, it contains two 
names which, I believe, occur here for the~first time, 
which were, it seems, coined by De Brosses himself, 
and which will probably survive when all his other 
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achievements, even his theory of fetishism, have been. 
forgotten, viz. the names Australia and Polynesia. 

Another? book by the sare author, more often 
quoted than read, is his ‘Traité de la Formation 
mécanique des Langues,’ published in 1765. This is 
a work which, though its theories are likewise anti- 
quated, well deserves a careful perusal even in these 
heydays of comparative philology, and,which, particu- 
larly in its treatment of phonetics, was certainly far 
in advance of its time. 

Between his book on Eastern Voyages and his 
treatise on the Mechanical Formation of Language, 
lies his work on the Worship of the Fetish Deities, 
which may rightly be described as an essay on the 
mechanical formation of religion. De Brosses was 
dissatisfied with the current opinions on the origin 
of mythology and religion, and he thought that. his 
study of the customs of the lowest savages, particu- 
larly those on the west coast of Africa, as described 
by Portuguese sailors, offered him the means of a more 
natural explanation of that ald and difficult problem. 

‘The confused mass of* ancient mythology; he 
.says, ‘has been to us an undecipherable chaos, or & 
purely arbitrary riddle, so long as one employed for, 
its solution the figurism of the last Platonic philoso- 
phers, who ascribed to ignorant and savage nations 
a knowledge of the most hidden causes of nature, 
and perceived in a heap of trivial practices of gross 
and stupid people intellectual ideas of the most ab- 
stract metaphysics. Nor have they fared better who 
tried, mostly by means of forced and iltgrounded 
comparisons, to find in the ancient mythology the 
detailed, though disfigured, history of the Hebrew 
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nation, a nation that was unknown almost to all 
others, and înade a point never to communicate its 
doctrines to strangersi\... Allegory is an dnstrument 
which will do anything: The syStem of a figurative 
meaning once adtnitted, one soon sees everything in 
everything, as in the clouds. The matter is never 
embarrassing, all that is wanted is spirit and imagina- 
tion. The field is large and fertile, whatever explica- 
tions may be required,’ 

‘Some scholars’ he continues, ‘more judicious, 
better instructed also in the history .of the early 
nations whose colonies first discovered the West, and 
familiar with Oriental languages, have at last, after 
clearing mythology of the rubbish with which the 
Greeks had covered it, found the true key of it in 
the actual history of the early nations, their opinions 
and, their rulers, in the false translations of a number 
of simple expressions, the meaning of which had been 
forgotten by those who nevertheless continued to use 
them; and in the homonymies which out of one 
object, designated by various epithets, have made so 
many different beings or persons. 

‘But these keys which open so well the meaning 
-of historical fables, do not always suffice to give a 
reason for the singularity of the dogmatic opinions, 
nor of the practical rites of the-early nations, These 
two portions of heathen theology depend either on 
the worship of the celestial bodies, well known by 
the name of Sabeism, or on the probably not less 
ancient worship of certain terrestrial and material 
objects, called Sétiche, among the African negroes (he ` 
meant to say, by those who visited the African ne- 
groes), and which for this reason I shall call Fétichisme. 
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I ask permission to use this term habitually, and 
though in the proper signification it refezs in particu- 
lar tO the seligion cf the negrors of Africa only, I give 
notice beforehand taat I mean to use it with reference 
also to any other nation paying worship to animals, 
or to inanimate things which are changed into gods, 
even when these objects are less gods, in the proper 
sense of the word, than things endowed with a certain 
divine virtue, such as oracles, amulets, or protecting 
talismans. For it is certain that all these forms of 
thought have one and the same origin, which belongs 
to one general religion, formerly spread over ‘the 
whole earth, which must be examined by itself, con- 
stituting, as it does, a separate class among the various 
religions of the heathen world.’ 

De Brosses divides his book into three parts. In 
the first he collects all the information which was then 
accessible on fetishism, as-still practised by barbarous 
tribes in Africa and other parts of the world. In the 
second he compares it with the religious practices of 
the principal nations of antiquity. In the third he 
tries to show that, as these practices are very like to 
one another in their outward appearance, we may 
conclude that theirgoriginal intention among the. 
negroes of to-day and among the Egyptians, the 
Greeks, and Romans, was the same. 

All nations, he holds, had to begin with fetishism, 
to be followed afterwards by polytheism and mono- 
theism. 

One nation only forms with him an exception—the 
Jews, the chosen people of God. They, according 
to De Brosses, were never fetish-worshippers, while 
all other nations first received a primeval divine 
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revelation, then forgot it, and then began again from 
the beginning—viz. with fetishism. 

It is curious to oblierve the influence awhiclf the 
prevalent theological ideas of the-4ime exercised even 
on De Brosses. Ifthe had dared to look for traces 
of fetishism in the Old Testament with the same keen- 
ness which made him see fetishes in Egypt, in Greece, 
in Rome, and everywhere else, surely the Teraphim, 
the Urim and Thummim, or the ephod, to say nothing 
of golden calves and brazen serpents, might have sup- 
plied him with ample material (Gen. xxviii: 18; 
Jerem. ii. 27). 

But though on this and some other points those 
who have more recently adopted and defended the 
theory of De Brosses would differ from him, on the ' 
whole his view of fetishism has been maintained 
intact during the last hundred years. It sounded so 
easy, so natural,. so plausible, that it soon found its 
way into manuals and schoolbooks, and I believe we 
all of us have been brought up on it! I myself cer- 
tainly held it for a long time, and never doubted it, 
till I became more and niore startled by the fact that, 
while in the earliest accessible documents of religious 
thought we look in vain for any very clear traces of 
fetishism, they become more and more frequent eveiy- 
where in the later stages of religious development, 
and are certainly more visible in the later corruptions 
of the Indian religion ?, beginning with the Atharvana, 
than in the earliest hymns of the Rig-Veda. 

* Meiners, whose ‘Allgemeine Kritische Geschichte der Religionen,” 
1806, was for many years the chief storehouse for all who wrote on the 
history of religion, says: ‘It cannot be denied that fetishism is not 


only the oldest, but also the most universal worship of gods? 
* «Liétranger qui arrive dans l'Inde, et moi-même de wai pas fait 
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Origin of the nanie of Fetish. 


Why did the Portuguese navigators, who were 
. Christians, but Christians in that metamorphic state 
which marks the popular Roman Catholicism of the 
last century—why did they recognise at once what 
they saw among the negroes of the Gold Coast, as 
feitigos ? The answer is clear. Because they them- 
selves were perfectly familiar with a feitiço, an amulet 
or talisman; and probably all carried with them some 
beads, or crosses, or images, that had been blessed by . 
their priests before they started for their voyage: They 
themselves were fetish-worshippers in a certain sense. 
What was more natural therefore for them, if they saw 
_ a native hugging some ornament, or unwilling to part 
with some glittering’ stone, or it may be prostrating 
himself and praying to some bones, carefully preserved 
in his hut, than to suppose that the negroes did not 
only keep these things for luck, but that they were 
sacred relics, something in fact like what they them- 
selves would call feitiço? As they discovered no other 
traces of any religious worship, they concluded very 
naturally that this outward show of regard for these 
feitiços constituted the whole of the negro’s religion. 
Suppose these negroes, after watching the proceed-, 
ings of their white visitors, had asked on their part 
what the religion of hose white men might be, what 
would they have said? They saw the Portuguese 
gailors handling their rosaries, burning incense to 
dauby images, bowing before altars, carrying gaudy 
cette règle, ne découvre d’abord que des pratiques reli- 


exception à cet I 
Gégradantes que dégradées, un vrai polyth¢isme, presque 


gieuses aussi ) eg f 
du fétichisme? — De la supériorité du Brahmanisme sur le Catho- 


licisme, Conférence donnée par M. Goblet d’Alviella, 
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flags, prostrating themsolves before a wooden cross. 
They did not see them while saying their prayers, 
they never witnessed aiy sacrifices offered hy them to 
their gods, nor was their moral conduct such as to 
give the natives the idea that they abstained from any 
crimes, because they feared the gods. What would 
have been more natural therefore for them than to 
say that their religion seemed to consist in a worship 
of gru-grus, their own name for what the Portuguese 
called feitiço, and that they had no idea of a supreme 
‘spirit or a king of heaven, or offered any worship to 
him? 

With regard to the word, it is well known that the 
Portuguese feitiço corresponds to Latin factitius. Fac- 
titius, from meaning what is made by hand, came to 
mean artificial, then unnatural, magical, enchanted and 
enchanting. A false key is called in Portuguese chave 
Jeitiça, while feitiço becomes the recognised name for 
amulets and similar half-sacred trinkets. The trade 
in such articles was perfectly recognised in Europe 
during the middle ages, as it is still among the ne- 
groes of Africa. A manufacturer or seller of them was 
called feitigero, a word which, however, was likewise 
used in the sense of a magician, or conjurer. How‘ 
common the word was in Portuguese we see from its 
being used in its diminutive form as a term of en- 
dearment, meu feitiginho meaning my little fetish, or 
darling. é 

We see a similar transition of meaning in the 
Sanskrit krit yâ, the Italian fattura, incantation, which 
occurs in mediæval Latin as far back as 13111; also 

* ‘Synodus Pergam., ann. 1311, apud Muratorium, tom. 9. col. 561; 


incantationes, Sacrilegia, auguria, vel maleficia, que facturæ sive præ- 
stigia vulgariter appellantur, 5 i 


- 
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in charme, which was originally no more than carmen; 
and in the Greek érw67. n ` 
a EI 9 2 
Wrong extcnsion of the name fetish. 

Tt will be clear from these considerations that the 
Portuguese sailors—for it is to them that we are 
indebted for the introduction of the word jfetish— 
could have applied that term to certain tangible and 
inanimate objects only, and that it was an unwarrant- 
able liberty taken with the word which enabled De 
Brosses to extend it to animals, and to such things as 
mountains, trees, and rivers. De Brosses imagined 
that the name feitiço was somehow related to fatum, 
and its modern derivative fata (nom. plur. of the 
neuter, used afterwards asa nom. sing. of the feminine), 
a fée, fairy; and this may have made it appear less 
incongruous to him to apply the name of fetish, not 
only to artificial and material objects, but also to trees, 
mountains, rivers, and even to animals. This was the 
first unfortunate step on the part of De Brosses, for 
he thus mixed up three totally distinct phases of 
religion, first, physiolatry,» or the worship paid to 


natural objects which impress the mind of man with 


feelings of awe or gratitude, such as rivers, trees, 
or mountains; secondly, zoolatry, or the worship paid 
to animals, as for instance by the highly-cultivated 
inhabitants of ancient Egypt; and lastly, fetishism 
proper, or the superstitious veneration felt and testified 
for mere rubbish, apparently without any claim to 
such distinction. 

But this, was not all. De Brosses did not-keep what 
he calls fetish-worship distinct even from idolatry, 
though there is a very important distinction between 

F 
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the two. A fetish, properly so called, is itself regarded 
as something supernatural; the idol, on the contrary, 
was originally meant as an imageonly, a similitude 
or a symbol of something else. Ne doubt an idol was 
apt to become a fetish; but in the beginning, fetish 
worship, in the proper sense of the word, springs from 
a source totally different from that which produces 
idolatry. 

Let us hear how De Brosses explains his idea of a 
fetish. ‘These fetishes? he says, ‘are anything which 
people like to select for adoration,—a tree, a mountain, 
the sea, a piece of wood, the tail of a lion, a pebble, a 
shell, salt, a fish, a plant, a flower, certain animals, 
such as cows, goats, elephants, sheep, or anything like 
these. These dre the gods of the negro, sacred objects, 
talismans. The negroes offer them worship, address 
their prayers to them, perform sacrifices, carry them 
about in procession, consult them on great occasions, 
They swear by them, and such oaths are never broken: 

‘There are fetishes belonging to a whole tribe, and 
others belonging to individuals. National fetishes 
have a kind of public sanctuary; private fetishes are 
kept in their own place in the houses of private 
individuals. 

‘If the negroes want rain, they place an empty jar 
before the fetish. When they go to battle, they deposit 
their weapons before it or him. If they are in want 
of fish or meat, bare bones are laid down before the 
fetish ; while, if they wish for palm-wine, they indicate 
their desire by leaving with the fetish the scissors 
with which the incisions are made in the palm-trees 1, 


* Similar customs mentioned by Waitz, ‘Anthropologie,’ vol. ii. p, 
177. 
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If their prayers are heard, ail is right. But if they 
are refused, they think that they have* somehow in- 
cured tle anger of their fetish, and they try to 
appease him.’ o 

Such is a short abstract of what De Brosses meant 
by fetishism, what he believed the religion of the 
negroes to be, and what he thought the religion of all 
the great nations of antiquity must have been before 
they reached the higher stages of polytheism and mo- 
notheism. 


Usefulness of the study of savage tribes. 


The idea that, in order to understand what the so- 
called civilised people may have been before they 
reached their higher enlightenment, we ought to study 
savage tribes, such as we find them still at the pre- 
sent day, is perfectly just. It is the lesson which 
geology has taught us, applied to the stratification of 
the human race. But the danger of mistaking meta- 
morphic for primary igneous rocks is much less in 
geology than in anthropology. Allow me to quote 
some excellent remarks on this point by Mr. Herbert 
*Spencer?. ‘To determine, he writes, ‘what concep- 
tións are truly primitive, would be easy if we had 
accounts of truly primitive men. But there are sundry 
reasons for suspecting that existing men of the lowest 
types, forming social groups of the simplest kinds, do 
not exemplify men as they originally were. Probably 
most of them, if not all, had ancestors in higher 


x ‘Sociology,’ p- 106. See also ‘On some Characteristics of Malayo- 
Polynesians,’ in ‘J ournal of the Anthropological Institute,’ February, 
1878. à 
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states; and among their beliefs remain some which 
were evolved: during those higher states. While the 
degradation theory, as‘ currently held, is antentble, 
the theory of progression, taken: in its unqualified 
form, seems to me untenable also. If, on the one 
hand, the notion that savagery is caused by lapse 
from civilisation is irreconcilable with the evidence, 
there is, on the other hand, inadequate warrant for the 
notion that the lowest savagery has always been as 
low as it is now. It is quite possible, and, I believe, 
highly probable, that retrogression has been as’ fre- ~ 
quent as progression.’ 

These words contain a most useful warning for 
those ethnologists who imagine that they have only 
to spend a few years among Papuas, Fuegians, or 
Andaman Islanders, in order to know what the pri- 
mitive ancestors of the Greeks and Romans may have 
been. They speak of the savage of to-day as if he 
had only just been sent into the world, forgetting 
that, as a living species, he is probably not a day 
younger than we ourselves’. He may be a more 
stationary being, but he may also have passed through 
many ups and downs before he reached his present 
leyel, Anyhow, even if it could be proved that there 
has been a continuous progression in everything else, 
no one could maintain that the same applies to re- 
ligion. 


Frequent retrogression in Religion. 


That religion is liable to corruption is surely seen 
again and again in the history of the world. In one 


t «The savage are as old as the civilised races, and can as little be 
named primitive.’—A. M. Fairbairn, ‘Academy,’ July 20, 1878. 
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sense the history of most religions might be called a 
slow corruption of their primitive ptrity. At all 
events, no one would venture to maintain that re- 
ligion always keëps pace with general civilisation. 
Even admitting therefore that’ with regard to their 
tools, their dress, their manners and customs, the 
Greeks and Romans, the Germans and Celts’may have 
been before the first dawn of history in the same state 
in which we find some of the negro races of Africa at 
present, nothing would justify the conclusion that 
their religion also must have been the same, that 
they must have worshipped fetishes, stocks and stones, 
and nothing else. 

We sce Abraham, a mere nomad, fully impressed 
with the necessity of the unity of the godhead, while 
Solomon, famous among the kings of the earth, built 
high places for Chemosh and Moloch. Ephesus, in 
the sixth century before Christ, was listening to one 
of the wisest men that Greece ever produced, Hera- 
kleitos; while a thousand years later, the same town 
resounded with the frivolgus and futile wranglings 
of Cyrillus, and the council of Ephesus. The Hindus, 


who, thousands of years ago, had reached in the Upa- 


nishads the loftiest-heights of philosophy, are now in 


_ some places sunk (into a grovelling worship of cows 


and monkeys. ə 


Difficulty of studying the religion of savages. 


But there is another and even greater difficulty. 
Tf we fee! inclined to ascribe to the ancestors of the 
Greeks and Romans the religion of the negroes and of 
other savages of the present day, have we seriously 
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asked ourselves what we really know of the religious 
opinions of these so-called savages ? á 

A hundred years ago there might have been some 
excuse for people speaking in the most promiscuous 
manner of the religior! of savages. Savages were then 
looked upon as mere curiosities, and almost anything 
related of them was readily believed. They were 
huddled and muddled together much in the same 
manner as I have heard Neander and Strauss quoted 
from the pulpit, as representatives of German neo- 
logy; and hardly any attempt was made to dis- 
tinguish between negro and negro, between savage 
and savage. 

At present, all such general terms are carefully 
avoided by scientific ethnologists. In ordinary par- 
lance we may still use the name of negro for black 
people in general, but when we speak scientifically, 
negro is mostly restricted to the races on the west 
coast of Africa between the Senegal and the Niger, 
extending inland to the lake of Tchad and beyond, 
we hardly know how far., When the negro is spoken 
of as the lowest of the low, it generally is this negro 
of the west coast that is intended, he from whom , 
Europeans first took their idea of a fetish-worship. 

It is not the place here to discuss the ethnography 
of Africa as it has been established by the latest 
travellers. The classification as given by Waitz will 
suffice to distinguish the negroes of the Senegal and 
Niger from his nearest neighbours :— 

First, the Berber and Copt tribes, inhabiting the 
north of Africa, For historical purposes they may 
be said to belong to Europe rather than to Africa. 
These races were conquered by the Mohammedan 
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armies, and rapidly coalesced with their conquerors. 
They are sometimes called Mpors, but never negroes. 

Secondly, the iaces which inhabit Eastern Africa, 
the country of the Nile to the equator. They are 
Abyssinian or Nubian, and ih language distantly 
allied to the Semitic family. 

Thirdly, the Fulahs, who are spread over the greater 
part of Central Africa, and feel themselves everywhere 
as distinct from the negroes. 

Fourthly, from the equator downward as far as the 
Hottentots, the Kaffer and Congo races, speaking 
their own well-defined languages, possessed of reli- 
gious ideas of great sublimity, and physically also 
very different from what is commonly meant by a 
negro. v 

Lastly, the Hottentots and the Bushmen, differing 
from the rest, both by their language and their phy- 
sical appearance. 

' These are only the most general divisions of the 
races which now inhabit Africa. If we speak of all 
of them simply as negroes, we do so in the same loose 
manner in which the Greeks spoke of Scythians, and 

„ the Romans, before Cæsar, of Celts. For scientific 
purposes the term negro should either be avoided alto- 
gether, or restricteč to the races scattered over about 
twelve degrees of latitude, from the Senegal to the 
Niger, and extending inland to the as yet undefined 
regions where they are bounded by Berber, Nubian, 
and Kaffer tribes. 

But though the ethnologist no longer speaks of 
the inhabjtants of Africa as negroes or niggers, it is 
much more difficult to convince the student of history 
that these races cannot be lumped together as savages, 
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but that here, too, we mast distinguish before we can 
compare. People who ctalk very freely of savages, 
whether in Africa, or America, or Australia, would 
find it extremely difficult to give- any definition of 
that term, beyond this, that savages are different from 
ourselves. Savages with us are still very much what 
barbarians were to the Greeks. But as the Greeks 
had to learn that some of these so-called barbarians 
possessed virtues which they might have envied them- 
selves, so we also shall have to confess that some of 
these savages have a religion and a philosophy of 
life which may well bear comparison with the religion 
and philosophy of what we call the civilised and 
civilising nations of antiquity. Anyhow, the common 
idea of a savage requires consideruble modification and 
differentiation, and there is perhaps no branch of an- 
thronology beset with so many difficulties as the study 
of these so-called savage races. 


Language of Savages, 


Let us examine a few of the prejudices commonly 
entertained with regard ‘to these so-called savages. 
Their languages are supposed to be inferior to our 
own. Now here the science of, language has done 
some good work. It has shown, frst of all, that no 
human beings are without language, and we know 
what that implies. All the stories of tribes without 
language, or with languages more like the twitter- 
ings of birds than the articulate sounds of human 
beings, belong to the chapter of ethnological fables. 

What is more important still is that many of the 
so-called savage languages have been shown to possess 
a most perfect, in many cases too perfect; that is to 


—————7 
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say, too artificial a grammar; while their dictionary 
possesses a wealth of names which any poet might 
envy}, True, this wealth of grammatical forms? and 
this superabundance of names for special objects are, 
from one point of view, signs of logical weakness and 
of a want of powerful generalisation. Languages 
which have cases to express nearness to an object, 
movement alongside an object, approach towards an 
object, entrance into an object, but which have no 
purely objective case, no accusative, may be called 
rich, no doubt, but their richness is truly poverty. 
The same applies to their dictionary. It may contain 
names for every kind of animal; again for the same 
animal when it is young-or old, male or female; it 
may have different words for the foot of a man, a 
horse, a lion, a hare; but it probably is without a 
name for animal in general, or even for such concepts 
as member or body. ‘There is here, as elsewhere, loss 
and gain on both sides. But however imperfect a 
language may be in one point or other, every lan- 
guage, even that of Papuas, and Veddas, is such a 
masterpiece of abstract thought that it would bafile 
the ingenuity of many philosophers to produce any- 
thing like it. In seyeral cases the grammar of so- 
called savage dialects bears evidence of a far higher 
state of mental culture possessed by these people in 
former times. And it must not be forgotten that 
every language has capacities, if they are only called 
out, and that no language has yet been found into 
which it was not possible to translate the Lord’s Prayer. 


1 A,B. Meyer, «On the Mafoor and other Papua Languages of New 


Guinea,’ p. 11. , ] 
2 See Taplin; ‘The Narrinyeri, South Australian Aborigines,’ p. 77- 
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Numerals of Savages. 

For a long time it was considered as the strongest 
proof of the low mental capacity of certain savages 
that they were unable to count beyond three or four 
or five. Now, first of all we want a good scholar’ to 
vouch for such facts when they exist; but when they 
have been proved to exist, then let us begin to dis- 
tinguish. There may be tribes by whom everything 
beyond five, beyond the fingers of one hand, is lumped 
together as many, though I confess I have grave 
doubts whether, unless they are idiots, any human 
beings could be found unable to distinguish between 
five, six, and seven cows. 

But let us read the accounts of the absence of 
numerals beyond two or three”’more accurately. It 
was said, for instance, that the Abipones? have no 
numbers beyond three. What do we really find? 
That they express four by three plus one. Now this, 
so far from showing any mental infirmity, proves in 
reality a far greater power of analysis than if four 
were expressed, say, by.a word for hands and feet, 
or for eyes and ears. Savages who expressed four 
by two-two, would never be in danger of considering 
the proposition that two and two make four, as a 
synthetic judgment à priori; t#ey would know at 
once that in saying ‘two and*two make two-two, 
they were simply enunciating an analytical judgment. 

We must not be too eager to assert the mental 

* Speaking of the Dahomans, Mr. Burton (‘ Memoirs of the Anthro- 
pological Society,’ i. 314) says: ‘By perpetual cowrie-handling the 


people learn to be ready reckoners. Amongst the cognate Yorubas 


ne saying; “You cannot multiply nine by nine,” means “you are a 
unce. 


2 Dobrizhofer, ‘ Historia de Abiponibus,’ 1784. 
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superiority of the races to whith we ourselves belong. 
Some very great scholars have derived the Aryan 
word for four (whether rightly or wrongly I do not 
ask), the Sanskrit ‘%a-tur, the Latin quatuor, from 
three, tar, preceded by ka, the “Latin que, so that 
katur, in Sanskrit too, would have been conceived’ 
originally as one plus three’. If some African tribes 
express seven either by five plus two or sie plus one’, 
why should this stamp them as the lowest of the low, 
whereas no one blames the French, marching at the 
head of European civilisation, for expressing ninety 
by quatre-vingt-dix, fourscore ten, or the Romans for 
saying undeviginti for nineteen ê? 

No ; here too we must learn to mete to others that 
measure which we wish to be measured to us again. 
We must try to understand, before we presume to judge. 

Wo History among Savages. i 

Another serious charge brought against the savage 
in general is that he has no history. He hardly 
counts the days of a year, still less the years of a 
life. Some negro tribes consider it wrong to do so, 
as showing a want of trust in God. As they have 
no knowledge of writing, there is of course no trace 
of ‘what we call hi%tory among them’. I do not 


1 Benfay, ‘Das Indogermanische Thema von Zwei,’ p.14, sees in ka 
the ka of e-ka, one. 

2 Winterbottom, ‘Account of the Native Africans in the Neigh- 
pourhood of Sierra Leone. London: 1863, p. 230. 

3 Many cases of forming the words eight and nine by ten, minus 
one or two, will be found in the Comparative Table of Numerals at 
the end of my Essay on the Turanian Languages. See also Moseley, 
‘Qn the Inhabitants of the Admiralty Islands,’ p. 18, and Matthews, 
‘Hidatsa Grammar,’ p- 118; Marcel Devic, ‘Sur l'origine Etymolo- 
gique de quelques noms de nombre,’ Journal Asiatique, 1879, p. 545. 

4 «Things pass away very rapidly in a country where everything in 
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deny that an utter carelessness about the past and 
the future would be agign of a low stage of culture ; 
but this can by no means be charged against all so- 
called savages. Many of them remember the names 
and deeds of their fathers and grandfathers, and the 
marvel is that, without the power of writing, they 
should have been able to preserve their- traditions, 
sometimes for many generations. 

The following remarks, from a paper by the Rev. 
S. J. Whitmee, throw some curious light on this 
subject :— The keepers of these national traditions 
(among the brown Polynesians) usually belonged to 
a few families, and it was their duty to retain intact, 
and transmit from generation to generation, the 
myths and songs entrusted to their custody. The 
honour of the families was involved in it. It was 
the hereditary duty of the elder sons of these families 
to acquire, retain, and transmit them with verbal 
accuracy. And it was not only a sacred duty, but 
the right of holding such myths and songs was 
jealously guarded as a yaluable and honourable privi- 
lege. Hence the difficulty of having them secured 
by writing. Care was taken not to recite them too 
frequently or too fully at one time. Sometimes they 
have been purposely altered ix order to lead the 
hearers astray. Missionaries and other foreign resi- 
dents, who haye manifested an interest in these 
myths, have often been deceived in this way. Only 
a person thoroughly familiar with the language, quite 
conversant with the habits of the people, and who , 


the nature of a building soon decays, and where life is short, and there 
are no marked changes of seasons to make the people count by anything 
longer than months? R. H. Codrington, Norfolk Island, July 8, 1877. 
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had their confidence, could seture a trustworthy ver- 
sion, And this was usually se-ured only after a pro- 
mise made to the keepers of these treasures not to 
make them public iù the islands. 

‘But notwithstanding these difficulties, some mis- 
sionaries and others have succeeded in making large 
collections-of choice myths and songs, and I am not 
without hope, that before very long we may succeed 
in collecting them together for the formation of a 
comparative mythology of Polynesia. 

‘Most of these legends and songs contain archaic 
forms; both idioms and words, unknown to most of 
the present generation of the people. 

‘The way in which verbal accuracy in the trans- 
mission of the legends’ and songs has been secured is ` 
worth mentioning. In some islands all the principal 
stories, indeed all which are of value, exist in 4wo 
forms, in prose and in poetry. The prose form gives 
the story in simple language. The poetic gives it in 
rhythm, and usually in rhyme also. The poetic form 
is used as a check on the more simple and more 
easily changed prose form.» As it is easy to alter 
and add to the prose account, that is never regarded 
as being genuine, unless each particular has its poetic , 
tally. An omission” or interpolation in the poetic 
form would, of course) be easily detected. Thus the 
people have recognised the fact that a ‘poetic form is 
more easily remembered than a prose form, and that 
it is better adapted for securing the strict accuracy of 
historical myths" 

1 This throws a curious light on the Buddhist literature, where we 


also find the same story told twice, once in metre (Gâthâ), and once 
in prose, See also Whitley Stokes, ‘Calendar of Oengus,’ 1880, p: 24. 
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Our idea of history, ‘however, is something totally 
different. To keep uy the memory of the kings of 
Egypt and Babylon, to know by‘heart the dates of 
their battles, to be able to repeat" the names of their 
ministers, their wives and concubines, is, no doubt, 
something very creditable in a competitive exami- 
nation, but that it is a sign of true culture I cannot 
persuade myself to believe. Sokrates was not a 
Savage, but I doubt whether he could have repeated 
the names and dates of his own archons, much less 
the dates of the kings of Egypt and Babylon. 

And if we consider how history is made in our 
own time, we shall perhaps be better able to appre- 
ciate the feelings of those who did not consider that 
every massacre between hostile tribes, every palaver 
of diplomatists, every royal marriage-feast deserved 
to he recorded for the benefit of future generations. 
The more one sees of how history is made, the less 
one thinks that its value can be what it was once 
Supposed to be. Suppose Lord Beaconsfield, Mr, 
Gladstone, and Prince Gortshakoff were to write the 
history of the last two: years, what would future 
generations have to believe? What will 
erations have to believe of those nten 
when they find them representéd by obs 
had the best opportunity of 
as high-minded patriots or as selfish partisans? Even 
mere facts, such as the atrocities committed in Bul- 
garia, cannot be described by two eyewitnesses in 

e same manner. Need we wonder, then, that a 
whole nation, I mean the old Hindus, simply despised 
history, in the ordinary sense of the word, and in- 
stead of burdening their memories with, names and 


future gen- 
themselves, 
ervers who 
judging them,s either 
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dates of kings, queens, and /battles, cared more to 
remember the true sovereigns in the realm of thought, 
and the decisive bavtles for the conquest of truth? 


No Morals among Savages. 


Lastly, all savages were supposed to be deficient in 
moral principles. I am not going to represent the 
savage as Rousseau imagined him, or deny that our 
social and political life is an advance on the hermit or 
nomadic existence of the tribes of Africa and America. 
But I maintain that each phase of life must be judged 
by itself. Savages have their own vices, but they 
also have their own virtues. If the negro could write 
a black book against the white man, we should miss 
in it few of the crimes which we think peculiar to 
the savage. The truth is that the morality of the 
negro and the white man cannot be compared, because 
their views of life are totally different. What we 
consider wrong, they do not consider wrong. We 
condemn, for instance, polygamy; Jews and Moham- 
medans tolerate it, savages look upon it as honour- 
able, and I have no doubt that, in their state of 
society, they are right. Savages do not consider | 
European colonists y-itterns of virtue, and they find 
it extremely difficult ,to enter into their views of 
life. 

Nothing puzzles the mere savage more than our 
restlessness, our anxiety to acquire and to possess, 

-rather than to rest and to enjoy. An Indian chief is 
reported to have said to a European: ‘Ah, brother, 
you will never know the blessings of doing nothing 
and thinking, nothing ; and yet, next to sleep, that is 
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the most delicious. Thus we were before our birth, 
thus we shall be again after death4’ The young 
girls in Tahiti, who were being taught weaving, very 
soon left the looms, and said, ‘Why should we toil? 
Have we not as mafy breadfruits and cocoa-nuts as 
we can eat? You who want ships and beautiful dresses 
must labour indeed, but we are content with what we 
have?) 

Such sentiments are certainly very un-European, 
but they contain a philosophy of life which may be 
right or wrong, and which certainly cannot be dis- 
posed of by being simply called savage. 

A most essential difference between many so-called 
savages and ourselves is the little store they set on 
life. Perhaps we need not wonder at it. There are 
few things that bind them to this life. To a woman 
or to a slave, in many parts of Africa or Australia, 
death must seem a happy escape, if only they could 
feel quite certain that the next life would not be a 
repetition of this. They are like children, to whom 
life and death are like travelling from one place to 
another; and as to the old people, who have more 
friends on the other side of the grave than on this, 

_ they are mostly quite ready to go; nay, they con- 
sider it even an act of filial duty that their children 
should kill them, when life beegmbs a burden to them. 
However unnatural this may scem to us, it becomes 
far less so if we consider that among nomads those 
who can travel no more must fall a prey to wild 
animals or starvation. Unless we take all this into 


* See Crevecæur, ‘Voyage dans la Haute-Pensylvanie,’ Paris, 1801; 
i. p. 862; Schultze, ‘Fetischismus,” p. 48. 


2 Beechey, * Voyage to the Pacific Ocean,’ i. p. 337. 
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account, we cannot form asright judgment of the 
morality and religion of savage tribes. 


Religion universal among Savages. 

At the time when De Brosses wrote, the wonder 
was that black people should possess anything that 
could be called morality or religion, even a worship of 
stocks and stones. We have learnt to judge differently, 
thanks chiefly to the labours of missionaries who 
have. spent their lives among savages, have learnt 
their languages and gained their confidence, and who, 
though they have certain prejudices of their own, have 
generally done full justice to the good points in their 
character. We may safely say that, in spite of all re- 
searches, no human beings have been found anywhere 
who do not possess something which to them is re- 
ligion; or, to put it in the most general form, a belief 
in something beyond what they can see with their eyes. 

As I cannot go into the whole evidence for this 
statement, I may be allowed to quote the conclusions 
which another student of the» science of religion, Prof. 
Tiele, has arrived at on this subject, particularly as, 
on many points, his views differ widely from my own. 
‘The statement,’ he says, ‘that there are nations or © 
tribes which possess no religion rests either on in- 
accurate observations, or on a confusion of ideas. No 
tribe or nation has yet been met with destitute of 
belief in any higher beings, and travellers who as- 
serted their existence have been afterwards refuted by 
facts. It is legitimate, therefore, to call religion, in 
its most general sense, an universal phenomenon of 
humanity 4’ ih 

1 ‘Outlines,’ p. 6. 
G 
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Study of the relizion of literary nations, 


When, however, these old prejudices had been re- 
moved, and when it had been ‘perceived that the 
different races of Africa, America, and Australia could 
no longer be lumped together under the common name 
of savages, the real difficulties of studying these races 
began to be felt, more particularly with regard to 
their religious opinions. It is difficult enough to give 
an accurate and scholar-like account of the religion of 
the Jews, the Greeks, the Romans, the Hindus and 
Persians; but the difficulty of understanding and ex- 
plaining the creeds and ceremonials of those illiterate 
races is infinitely greater. Any one who has worked 
at the history of religion knows how hard it is to 
gain a clear insight into the views of Grecks and 
Romans, of Hindus and Persians on any of the great 
problems of life. Yet we have here a whole literature 
before us, both sacred and profane, we can confront 
witnesses, and hear what may be said on the one side 
and the other. If we were asked, however, to says 
whether the Greeks in general, or one race of Greeks 
in particular, and that race again at any particular 
time, believed in a future life, in a system of rewards 
and punishments after death, in the supremacy of the 
personal gods or of an impersonal ‘ate, in the necessity 
of prayer and sacrifice, in the sacred character of 
priests and temples, in the inspiration of prophets and 
awgivers, we should find it often extremely hard to 
give a definite answer. There is a whole literature on 
the theology of Homer, but there is anything but 
unanimity among the best scholars who have treated 
on that subject during the last two hundred years. 
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Still more is this the cas} when we have to form 
our opinions of the religion of the Hindus and Per- 
sias. We have’ their sacred books, we have their 
own recognised zommentaries: but who does not 
know that the decision whether the ancient poets of 
the Rig-Veda believed in the immortality of the soul, 
depends sometimes on the right interpretation of a 
single word, while the question whether the author of 
the Avesta admitted an original dualism, an equality 
between the principle of Good and Evil}, has to be 
settled in some cases on purely grammatical grounds? 

Let me remind you of one instance only. In the 
hymn of the Rig-Veda, which is to accompany the 
burning of a dead body, there occurs the following 
passage (x. 16, 3)—» 

‘May the eye go tò the sun, the breath to the wind, 
Go to heaven and to the earth, as it is right; é 


Or go to the waters, if that is meet for theo, 
Rest among the herbs with thy limbs. 


The unborn part—warm it with thy warmth, 

May thy glow warm it and thy flame! 

With what are thy kindest shapes, O Fire, 

Carry him away to the wofld of the Blessed.’ 
This passage has often been discussed, and its right 
“apprehension is certainly of great importance. Aga 
means unborn, a meaning which easily passes into 
that of imperishalile, immortal, eternal. I translate 
ago bhagah by the unborn, the eternal part, and then 
admit a stop, in order to find a proper construction of 
the verse. But it has been pointed out that aga means 
also goat, and others have translated— The goat is 
thy portion. They also must admit the same kind of 
aposiopesis, which no doubt is not very frequent in 

1 «Chips from German Workshop,’ i. p. 140. 
G2 
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Sanskrit. It is perfectl~ true, as may be seen in the 
Kalpa-Sitras, that sometimes an animal of the female 
sex was led after the corpse to the pile, and was burnt 
with the dead body. It was therefore called the Anu- 
starant, the covering. But, first of all, this custom 
is not general, as it probably would be, if it could be 
shown to be founded on a passage of the Veda. Se- 
condly, there is actually a Stitra that disapproves of 
this custom, because, as Katyayana says, if the corpse 
and the animal are burnt together, one might in col- 
lecting the ashes confound the bones of the dead man 
and of the animal. Thirdly, it is expressly provided 
that this animal, whether it be a cow or a goat, must 
always be of the female sex. If therefore we translate 
—The goat is thy share! we place our hymn in direct, 
contradiction with the tradition of the Sitras, There 
is a still greater difficulty. If the poet really wished 
to say, this goat is to be thy share, would he have left 
out the most important word, viz. thy? He does not 
say, the goat is thy share, but only, ‘the goat share,’ 
However, even if we retain the old translation, 
there is no lack of difficulties, though the whole mean- 
ing becomes more natural. The poet says, first, that 
the eye should go to the sun, the breath to the air, 
that the dead should return to heaven and earth, and 
his limbs rest among herbs. Everything therefore 
that was born, was to return to whence it came. How 


natural then that he should ask, what would become 
of the unborn, the eternal part of man. How natural 


that after such a question there should be a pause, 
and that then the poet should continue—Warm it 
with thy warmth ! May thy glow warm it and thy 
flame! Assume thy kindest form, O Fire, and carry 
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him away to the world of thô Blessed! Whom? Not 
surely the goat; not even the corpse, but the unborn, 
the eternal part of man. 

It is possible, ho doubt, and more than possible 
that from this passage by a very natural misunder- 
standing the idea arose that with the corpse a goat 
(aga) was to be burnt. We see in the Atharvana, 
how eagerly the priests laid hold of that idea. We 
know it was owing to a similar misunderstanding 
that widows were burnt in India with their dead hus- 
bands, and that Yama, the old deity of the setting 
sun, was changed into a king of the dead, and lastly 
into the first of men who died. There are indeed vast 
distances beyond the hymns of the Veda, and many 
things even in the éarliest hymns become intelligible 
only if we look upon them, not as just arising, but 
as. having passed already through many a metemor- 
phosis. 

This is only one instance of the numerous difficulties 
connected with a right understanding of a religion, 
even where that religion possesses a large literature. 
The fact, however, that scholars may thus differ, 


> does not affect the really scientific character of their 


researches. They have to produce on either side the 
grounds for their opinions, and others may then 
form> their own judgment. We are here on terra 
firma. 

The mischief begins when philosophers, who are 
not scholars by profession, use the labours of Sanskrit, 
Zend, or classical scholars for their own purposes. 
Here there is real danger. The same writers who, 
without any references, nay, it may be, without having 
inquired into the credibility of their witnesses, tell us 
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exactly what Kaffers, Bashmen, and Hottentots be- 
lieved on the soul, on death, on God and the world 
to come, seldom advance an opinion on the religion of 
Greeks, Romans, Persians or Hindus, which a scholar 
would not at once challenge. Of this too I must give 
a few instances, not in a fault-finding spirit, but 
simply in order to point out a very real danger against 
which we ought all of us to guard most carefully 
in our researches into the history of religion. 

There is no word more frequently used by the 
Brahmans than the word Om. It may stand for avam, 
and, like French oui for hoc illud, have meant originally 
Yes, but it soon assumed a solemn character, some- 
thing like our Amen. It had to be used at the be- 
ginning, also at the end of every recitation, and there 
are few MSS. that do not begin with it. It is even 
presevibed for certain salutations!; in fact, there were 
probably few words more frequently heard in ancient 
and modern India than Om. Yet we are told by Mr. 
H. Spencer? that the Hindus avoid uttering the sacred 
name Om, and this is to prove that semi-civilised races 
have been interdicted from: pronouncing the names of 
their gods. It is quite possible that in a collective 
work, such as Dr. Muir’s most excellent ‘Sanskrit 
Texts, a passage may occur in support of such a state- . 
ment. In the mystic philosophy of the Upanishads, 
Om became one of the principal names of the highest 
Brahman, and a knowledge of that Brahman was cer- 
tainly forbidden to be divulged. But how different is 
that from stating that ‘by various semi-civilised races 
the calling of deities by their proper names has been 


1 í Apastamba-Sttras,’ i. 4, 18, 6; Prâtisâkhya, 832, 838. 
2 ‘Sociology, i. p. 298. ' 
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interdicted or considered improper. It is so among 
the Hindus, who avoid uttering the sacred name Om; 
it was so with the Hebrews, whose pronunciation of 
the word Jehovah is not known for this reason ; and 
Herodotus carefully avoids naming Osiris.’ The last 
statement again will surprise those who remember 
how it is Herodotus who tells us that, though 
Egyptians do not all worship the same gods, they all 
worship Isis and Osiris, whom they identify with 
Dionysus". P 

Di Muir? is no doubt perfectly right in saying 
that in some passages of the Veda ‘certain gods are 
looked upon as confessedly mere created beings, and 
that they, like men, were made immortal by drinking 
soma. But this only shows how dangerous even such 
careful compilations as Dr. Muir's ‘Sanskrit Texts’ 
are apt to become. The gods in the Veda are called 
agara or amartya, immortal, in opposition to men, 
who are martya or mrityu-bandhu, mortal, and it 
is only in order to magnify the power of soma, that 
this beverage, like the Greek, ambrosia, is said to have 
conferred immortality on the gods. Nor did the Vedic 
poets think of their gods as what we mean by ‘mere 
created beings,’ because they spoke of the dawn as the | 
daughter of the sky, or of Indra as springing from 
heaven and earth. ^ At least we might say with much 
greater truth that the Greeks looked upon Zeus as a 
mere created thing, because he was the son of Kronos. 

Again, what can be more misleading than, in order 
to prove that all gods were originally mortals, to 
quote Buddha's saying, ‘Gods and men, the rich and 
poor, alike must die’? In Buddha's time, nay, even 

1 Her, ii, 42; 144; 156. 2 «Sanskrit Texts,’ v. p. 12. 
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before Buddha’s time, the old Devas, whom we choose 
to call gods, had been used up. Buddha believed in 
no Devas, perhaps in no God. He allowed the old 
Devas to subsist as mere fabulous beings!; and as 
fabulous beings of much greater consequence than the 
Devas shared in the fate of all that exists, viz. an end- 
less migration from birth to death, and from death to 
birth, the Devas could not be exempted from that 
common lot. ; 

In forming an opinion of the mental capacities of 
people, an examination of their language is no doubt 
extremely useful. But such an examination requires 
considerable care and circumspection. Mr. H. Spencer 
says, ‘When we read of an existing South American 
tribe, that the proposition, “I ara an Abipone,” is ex- 
pressible only in the vague way—“ I Abipone,” we 
cannot but infer that by such undeveloped gram- 
matical structures only the simplest thoughts can be 
rightly conveyed.’ Would not some of the most 


perfect languages in the world fall under the same 
condemnation ? 


Study of the religion of savages. 


If such misunderstandings happen where they might, 
1 See M. M., ‘Buddhistischer Nihilismus.’ G 

? ‘Sociology,’ i. p. 149. Compare with this Hobbes, ‘Computation 
on Logic,’ i. 8, 2. (Works, ed. Molesworth, vol. i. Pp- 81), ‘But there 
are, or certainly may be, some nations that have no word which 
answers to our verb is, who nevertheless form propositions by the 
Position only of one name after another, as if instead of ‘‘man is a 
living creature,” it should be said ‘man a living creature ;” for the 
very order of the names may sufficiently show their coanection; and 


they are as apt and useful in philosophy, as if they were copulated ‘by 
the verb is.’ 
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easily be avoided, what shall ave think when we read 
broad statements as to the religious opinions of whole 
nations and tribes who possess no literature, whose 
very language is frequently but imperfectly understood, 
and who have been visited, it may be, by one or two 
travellers only for a few days, for a few weeks, or for 


a few years! 
Let us take an instance. We are told that we may 


< observe a very primitive state of religion among’ the 


people of Fiji They regard the shooting-stars as 
gods, and the smaller ones as the departing souls of 
men. Before we can make any use of such a state- 
ment, ought we not to know, first, what is the exact 
name and concept of god among the Fijians; and 
secondly, of what objects besides shooting-stars that 
name is predicated? Are we to suppose that the 
whole idea of the Divine which the Fijians had formed 
to themselves is concentrated in shooting-stars? Or 


* does the statement mean only that the Fijians look 


upon shooting-stars as one manifestation out of many 
of a Divine power familiar to,them from other sources? 
If so, then all depends cleerly on what these other 
sources are, and how from them the name and con- 
cept of something divine could have sprung. } 

When we are told that the poets of the Veda repre- 
sent the sun as a'ged, we ask at once what is their 
name for god, and we are told deva, which originally 
meant bright. The biography of that single word deva 
would fill a volume, and not until we know its 
biography from its birth and infancy to its very end 
would the, statement that the Hindus cousider the 
sun as & deva, convey to us any real meaning. 

The same applies to the statement that the Fijians 
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or any other races look, upon shooting-stars as the 
departing souls of men. Are the shooting-stars the 
souls, or the souls the shooting-stars? Surely all 
depends here on the meaning conveyed by the word 
soul. How did they'come by that word? What was 
its original intention? These are the questions which 
ethnological psychology has to ask and to answer, 
before it can turn with any advantage to the numerous 
anecdotes which we find collected in works on the 
study of man. 

It is a well-known fact that many words for soul 
meant originally shadow. But what meaning shall 
we attach, for instance, to such a statement as that 
‘Benin negroes regard their shadows as their souls’? 
If soul is here used in the English sense of the word, 
then the negroes could never believe their English 
souls to be no more than their African shadows. The 
question is, Do they simply say that a (shadow) is 
equal to a (shadow), or do they want to say that a 
(shadow) is equal to something else, viz. b (soul)? It 
is true that we also do not always sce clearly what 
we mean by soul; but what we mean by it could 
never be the same as mere shadow only. Unless 
therefore we are told whether the Benin negroes 

“mean by their word for soul the anima, the breath, 
the token of life; or the animuc, the mind, the.token 
of thought; or the soul, as the seat of desires and 
passions; unless we know whether their so-called 
soul is material or immaterial, visible or invisible, 
mortal or immortal, the mere information that certain 
savage tribes look upon the shadow, or a bird, or a 


shooting-star as their soul seems to me to teach us 
nothing. 
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This was written before the following passage ina 
letter from the Rev, R. H. Codrington (dated July 3, 
1877) attracted my attention, where that thoughtful 
missionary expresses’ himself in very much the same 
sense. ‘ Suppose, he writes, ‘there are people who call 
the soul a shadow, I do not in the least believe they 
think the shadow a soul, or the soul a shadow; but 
they use the sword shadow figuratively for that belong- 
ing to man, which is like his shadow, definitely indi- 
vidual, and inseparable from him, but unsubstantial. 
The Mota word we use for soul is in Maori a shadow, 
but no Mota man knows that it ever means that. In 
fact, my belief is, that in the original language this 
word did not definitely mean either soul or shadow, 
but had a meaning one can conceive but not express, 
which has come out in one language as meaning 
shadow, and in the other as meaning something like 
soul, i.e. second self, 

What we must try to understand is exactly this 
transition of meaning, how from the observation of 
the shadow which stays with us by day and seems 
to leave us by night, the idea of a second self arose; 
how that idea was united with another, namely, that 
of breath, which stays with us during life, and seems 
to léave us at the moment of death; and how out of 
these two ideas the’ concept of a something, separate 
from the body and yet endowed with life, was slowly 
elaborated. Here we can watch a real transition from 
the visible to the invisible, from the material to the 
immaterial; but instead of saying that people, in that 
primitive stage of thought, believe their souls to be 
shadows, all we should be justified in saying would 
be that they believed that, after death, their breath, 
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having left the body, would reside in something like 
the shadow that follows them during life’. The 
superstition that a dead body casts no shadow, follows 
very naturally from this. 7 

Nothing is more difficult than to resist the tempta- 
tion to take an unexpected confirmation of any of 
our own theories, which we may meet with in the 
accounts of missionaries and travellers, as a proof of 
their truth. The word for God throughout Eastern 
Polynesia is Atua or Akua. Now ata, in the lan- 
guage of those Polynesian islanders, means shadow, 
and what would seem to be more natural than to see 
in this name of God, meaning originally shadow, 
a confirmation of a favourite theory, that the idea of 
God sprang everywhere from ‘the idea of spirit, and 
the idea of spirit from that of shadow? It would 
seem mere captiousness to object to such a theory, 
and to advise caution where all seems so clear. For- 
tunately the languages of Polynesia have in some 
instances been studied in a more scholarlike spirit, 
so that our theories must submit to being checked by 
facts. Thus Mr. Gill?, who has lived twenty years 
at Mangaia, shows that atua cannot be derived from 
ata, shadow, but is connected with fatu in Tahitian 
and Samoan, and with aitu, and that it meant ori- 
ginally the core or pith of a tree." From meaning the 
core and kernel, atu, like the Sanskrit såra, came to ` 
mean the best part, the strength of a thing, and was 
used at last in the sense of lord and master. The 
final a in Atua is intensive in signification, so that 
Atua expresses to a native the idea of the very core 


1 Cf. Darmesteter, ‘Vendidad,’ Introd. p. xliii. note. 
* «Myths and Songs from the South Pacific,’ p. 33. 
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and life. This was the beginning of that conception 
of the deity which they express by Atua. 

When we have to deal with the evidence placed 
before us by @ scholar like Mr. Gill, who has spent 
nearly all his life among one and the same tribe, a 
certain amount of confidence is excusable. Still even 
he cannot claim the same authority which belongs to 
Homer, when speaking of his own religion, or to St. 
Augustine, when giving us his interesting account of 
the beliefs of the ancient Romans. And yet, who does 
not kiiow how much uncertainty is left in our minds 
after we have read all that such men have to say with 
regard to their own religion, or the religion of the 
community in the midst of which they grew up and 
passed the whole of their life! 

The difficulties which beset travellers and mission- 
aries in their description of the religious and intel- 
lectual life of savage tribes are far more serious than 
is commonly supposed, and some of them deserve to 
be considered before we proceed further. 


d 
Influence of public opinion on travellers. 


‘First of all, few men are quite proof against the 
fluctuations of public opinion. There was a time 
when many travellers avere infected with Rousseau’s 
ideas, so that in their eyes all savages became very 
much what the Germans were to Tacitus. Then 
came a reaction. Partly owing to the influence of 

_ American ethnologists, who wanted an excuse for 
slavery, partly owing, at a later time, to a desire of 
finding the inissing link between men and monkeys, 


descriptions of savages began to abound which made 
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us doubt whether the negro was not a lower creature 
than the gorilla, and whether he really deserved the 
name of man. A 

When it became a question much agitated, whether 
religion was an inlerent characteristic of man or not, 
some travellers were always meeting with tribes who 
had no idea and name for gods1; others discovered 
exalted notions of religion everywhere. My friend 
Mr. Tylor has made a very useful collection of con- 
tradictory accounts given by different observers of 
the religious capacities of one and the same“ tribe. 
Perhaps the most ancient instance on record is the 
account given of the religion of the Germans by 
Cæsar and Tacitus. Cesar states that the Germans 
count those only as gods whom they can perceive, 
and by whose gifts they are clearly benefited, such 
as the Sun, the Fire, and the Moon3. Tacitus de- 
clares ‘that they call by the names of gods that 
hidden thing which they do not perceive, except by 
reverence? 

It may, of course, be said that in the interval 
between Cæsar and Tacitus the whole religion of 
Germany had changed, or that Tacitus came in con- 
tact with a more spiritual tribe of Germans than 
Cesar. But, granting that, do we always maké al- 
lowance for such influences in, utilising the agcounts 
of early and later travellers? 


1 M. M, ‘History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature,’ p. 538. 

2 ‘De Bello Gall” vi. a1, ‘Deorum numero eos solos ducunt quos 
Petes et quorum aperte opibus juvantur, Solem et Vulcanum, et 

mnam, 


3 Tac. ‘Germ? 9. “Deorumque nominibus appellan* secretum illud 
quod sola reverentia vident, 
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Absence of recognised authorities among savages. 


And even if we 4ind a traveller without any scien- 
tific bias, free from any wish to please the leaders of 
any scientific or theological school, there remains, 
when he attempts to give a description of savage 
or half-savage tribes and their religion, the immense 
difficulty that not one of these religions has any 
recognised standards, that religion among savage 
tribes is almost entirely a personal matter, that it 
may change from one generation to another, and that 
even in the same generation the greatest variety 
of individual opinion may prevail with regard to 
the gravest questions of their faith. True, there are 
priests, there may be some sacred songs and customs, 
and there always is some teaching from mothers to 
their children. But there is no Bible, no prayer-book, 
no catechism. Religion floats in the air, and éach 
man takes as much or as little of it as he likes. 

We shall thus understand why accounts given by 
different missionaries and travellers of the religion of 
one and the same tribe shoald sometimes differ from 
each other like black and ‘white. There may be in 
‘the same tribe an angel of light and a vulgar ruffian, 


yet both would be considered by European travellers > 


as unimpeachable, authorities with regard to their 
religion. 8 . 

That there are differences in the religious con- 
victions of the people is admitted by the negroes 
themselves. At Widah, Des Marchais was distinctly 
told that the nobility only knew of the supreme God 


as omnipotent, omnipresent, rewarding the evil and 
1 Waitz, ‘Anthropologie,’ ii. 171, 
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the good, and that they approached him with prayers, 
when all other appeals had failed. There is, however, 
among all nations, savage as well ås civilised, another 
nobility—the divine nobility of goodness and genius 
—which often places one man many centuries in 
advance of the common crowd. 

Think only what the result would be, if in England, 
the criminal drunkard and the sister of merey who 
comes to visit him in his miserable den were both asked 
to give an account of their common Christianity, and 
you will be less surprised, I believe, at the discre- 
pancies in the reports given by different witnesses of 
the creed of one and the same African tribe. 


Authority of priests. 

It might be said that the priests, when consulted 
on the religious opinions of their people, ought to be 
unimpeachable authorities. But is that so? Is it so 
even with us? 

We have witnessed ourselves, not many years ago, 
how one of the most eminent theologians of this country 
declared that one whose bust now stands with those 
of Keble and Kingsley in the same chapel of West- 
minster Abbey, did not believe in the same God as 
himself! Need we wonder, then, if priests among the 
Ashantis differ as to the true meaning of their fetishes, 
and if travellers who have listened to different teachers 
of religion differ in the accounts which they give to 
us? In some parts of Africa, particularly where the 
influence of Mohammedanism is felt, fetishes and 
sellers of fetishes are despised. The people who 
believe in them are called thiedos, or infidels’. In 

* Waitz, ii. 200. «On Different Classes of Priests,’ ii. 199, 
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other parts, fetish-worship rules supreme, and priests 
who manufacture fetishes and live by the sale of 
them’shout very loudly, ‘Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians.’ . A 

Unwillingness of savages to talk of religion. 


Lastly, let us consider that, in order to get at a 
real understanding of any religion, there must be a 
wish and a will on both sides. Many savages shrink 
from questions on religious topics, partly, it may be, 
from Some superstitious fear—partly, it may be, from 
their helplessness in putting their own unfinished 
thoughts and sentiments into definite language. Some 
savage races are decidedly reticent. Speaking is an 
effort to them. After-ten minutes’ conversation, they 
complain of headache’. Others are extremely talk- 
ative, and have an answer to everything, little caring 
whether what they say is true or not*. 

This difficulty is admirably stated by the Rev. R. 
H. Codrington, in a letter from Norfolk Island, 
July 3, 1877: ‘But the confusion about such matters 
does not ordinarily lie in the native mind, but pro- 
ceeds from the want of clear communication between 
the native and the European. A native who knows a ~ 
little English, or one trying to communicate with an 
Englishman in his native tongue, finds it very much 
more easy to assent to what the white man suggests, 
or to use the words that he knows, without perhaps 
exactly knowing the meaning, than to struggle to 
convey exactly what he thinks is the true account. 


1 Burchell, ‘Reisen in das Innere von Siidafrika,’ 1823, pp. 71, 281, 
Schultze, ‘Fetischismus,’ p. 86. H. Spencer, ‘Sociology,’ i. p. 94, 
Mayer, ‘Papua-sprachen,’ p. 19. 
H 
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Hence visitors receive what they suppose trustworthy 
information from natives, and then print things which 
read very absurdly to those who know the truth. 
Much amusement was caused to-day when I told 
a Merlav boy that I had just read in a book (Capt. 
Moresby’s on New Guinea) of the idols he had seen 
in his village, which it was hoped that boy would 
be able to teach the natives to reject. He had a 
hand in making them, and they are no more idols 
than the gurgoyles on your chapel; yet I have no 
doubt some native told the naval officers thas they 
were idols, or devils, or something, when he was 
asked whether they were or not, and got much credit 
for his knowledge of English.’ 4 

I mentioned in my first Lecture the account of 
some excellent Benedictine! missionaries, who, after 
three years spent at their station in Australia, came 
to the conclusion that the natives did not adore any 
deity, whether true or false. Yet they found out 
afterwards that the natives believed in an omnipotent 
Being, who had created the world. Suppose they 
had left their station before having made this dis- 
covery, who would have dared to contradict their 
statements ? 

De Brosses, when he gave his first and fatal 
account of fetishism, saw nope of these difficulties. 
Whatever he found in the voyages of sailors and 
traders was welcome to him. He had a theory to 
defend, and whatever seemed te support it, was sure 
to be true. 


1 A Benedictine Missionary’s account of the natives of Australia, 
and Oceania. From the Italian of Don Rudesindo Salvado (Rome, 


1851), by C. H. E. Carmichael. ‘Journal of the Anthropological In- 
stitute,’ February, 1878. 4 
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I have entered thus fully into the difficulties 
inherent in the study of the religions of savage 
tribes, in order to show how cautious we ought te 
be before we accept one-sided descriptions of these 
religions ; still more, before we venture to build on 
ach evidence as is now accessible, far-reaching 
theories on the nature and origin of religion in 
general. It will be difficult mad to eradicate the 
idea of a universal primeval fetishism from the text- 
books of history. That very theory has become a 
kind Of scientific fetish, though, like most fetishes, it 
seems to owe its existence chiefly to ignorance and 
superstition. 

Only let me not be misunderstood. Ido not mean 
to dispute the fact that fetish-worship is widely 
prevalent among the negroes of Western Africa ee 
other savage races. 

What I cannot bring myself to admit is that any 
writer on the subject, beginning with De Brosses, 
has proved, or even attempted to prove, that what 
they call fetishism is a primitive form of religion. 
It may be admitted to be a low form, but that, par- 
ticularly in religion, is very different from a primitive 
form of religion. 


‘Wide extension of the meaning of fetish. 


One of the greatest difficulties we have to en- 
counter in attempting to deal in a truly scientific 
spirit with the problem of fetishism, is the wide 
extension that has been given to the meaning of the 
word fetish. - 

De Brosses. speaks of fetishes, not only in Africa, 

H2 
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but among the Red Indians, the Polynesians, the 
northern tribes of Asia; and after his time hardly 
a single corner of the world has been ‘visited with- 
out traces of fetish-worship being discovered. I 
am the last man to deny to this spirit which sees 
similarities everywhere, its scientific value and justi- 
fication. It is the comparative spirit which is at 
work everywhere, and which has achieved the greatest 
triumphs in modern times. But we must not forget 
that comparison, in order to be fruitful, must be 
Joined with distinction, otherwise we fall into that 
dangerous habit of seeing cromlechs wherever there 
are some upright stones and another laid across, or 
a dolmen wherever we meet with a stone with a 
hole in it. z } 

We have heard a great deal lately in Germany, 
and in England also, of tree-worship and serpent- 
worship. Nothing can be more useful than a wide 
collection of analogous facts, but their true scientific 
interest begins only when we can render to ourselves 
an account of how, beneath their apparent similarity, 
there often exists the greatest diversity of origin. 

It is the same in Comparative Philology. No 
doubt there is grammar everywhere, even in the 
languages of the lowest races; but if we attempt to 
force our grammatical terminelog , Our nominatives 
and accusatives, our actives and passives, our gerunds 
and supines upon every language, we lose the chief 
lesson which a comparative study of language is to 
teach us, and we fail to see how the same object 
can be realised, and was realised, in a hundred dif- 
ferent ways, in a hundred different languages. Here, 
better than anywhere else, the old [atin saying 
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applies, Si duo dicunt idem, non est idem, ‘If two 


languages say the same thing, it is not the same 


thing. 

If there is fetish-worship everywhere, the fact is 
curious, no doubt; but it gaifis a really scientific 
value only if we can account for the fact. How a 
fetish came to be a fetish, that is the problem which 
has to be solved, and as soon as we attack fetishism 
in that spirit, we shall find that, though being appa- 
rently the same everywhere, its antecedents are 
seldoin the same anywhere. There is no fetish with- 
out its antecedents, and it is in these antecedents 
alone that its true and scientific interest consists. 


Antecedents of fetishism. 


Let us consider only a few of the more common 
forms of what has been called fetishism ; and we 
shall soon sce from what different heights and depths 
its sources spring. 

Tf the bones, or the ashes, or the hair of a de- 
parted friend are cherished as relics, if they are kept 
in safe or sacred places, if they are now and then 
looked at, or even spoken to, by true mourners in 
their loneliness, all this may be, and has been, called 
fetish-worship. * e 

Again, if a sword once used by @ valiant warrior, 
if a banner which had led their fathers to victory, if 
a stick, or let us call it a sceptre, if a calabash, or 
let us call it a drum, are greeted with respect or en- 
thusiasm by soldiers when going to do battle them- 
selves, all this may be called fetish-worship. If 
these banners and swords are blessed by priests, or if 
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the spirits of those who had carried them in former 
years are invoked, as if they were still present, all 
this may be put down as fetishism. If the defeated 
soldier breaks his sword across his knees, or tears his 
colours, or throws his eagles away, he may be said to 
be punishing his fetish; nay, Napoleon himself may 
be called a fetish-worshipper when, pointing to the 
Pyramids, he said to his soldiers, ‘From the summit 
of these monuments forty centuries look down upon 
you, soldiers!’ 

This is a kind of comparison in which similarities 
are allowed to obscure all differences, 

No, we cannot possibly distinguish too much, if we 
want not only to know, but to understand the ancient 
customs of savage nations. Sometimes a stock or 
a stone was worshipped, because it was a forsaken 
alter, or an ancient place of judgment; sometimes 
because it marked the place of a great battle or a 
murder, or the burial of a king; sometimes because 
it protected the sacred boundaries of clans or families, 
There are stones from which weapons can be made; 
there are stones on which. weapons can be sharpened; 
there are stones, like the jade found in Swiss lakes. 
that must have been brought as heirlooms from great 

‘distances ; there are meteoric stones fallen from ‘the 

sky. Are all these simply tebe labelled fetishes, 
because, for very good but very different reasons, 
they were all treated with some kind of reverence by 
ancient and even by modern people ? 

Sometimes the fact that a crude stone is wor- 
shipped as the image of a god may show a higher 
power of abstraction than the worship paid to the 


1 Paus. i. 28.5. 2 Thid. viii. 13: 3; x. 5. 5. 


Ea 
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master-works of Phidias; sometimes the worship paid 
to a stone slightly resembling the human form may 
mark a very low stage of religious feeling. If we 
are satisfied with -calling all this and much more 
simply fetishism, we shall soon “be told that the stone 
on which all the kings of England have been crowned. 
is an old fetish, and that in the coronation of Queen 
Victoria we ought.to recognise a survival of Anglo- 
Saxon fetishism. 

Matters have at last gone so far that people travel- 
ling ïn Africa actually cross-examined the natives 
whether they believed in fetishes, as if the poor negro 
or the Hottentot, or the Papua could have any idea 
of what is meant by such a word! Native African 
words for fetish are'gri-gri, gru-gru, or juju; all of 
them possibly the same word! I must quote at 
least one story, showing how far superior the examinee 
may sometimes be to the examiners. ‘A negro was 
worshipping a tree, supposed to be his fetish, with 


an offering of food, when some European asked whe- 


ther he thought that the tree could eat. The negro 
replied: “Oh, the tree is not the fetish, the fetish 
is a spirit and invisible, but he has descended into 
this tree. Certainly he cannot devour our bodily | 
food, but he enjoys its spiritual part, and leaves 
behind the bodily par, which we see.”’ The story is 
almost too good to be true, but it rests on the autho- 
rity of Halleur?, and it may serve at least as a 
75. F. Schultze states that the negroes adopted that 


Bastian gives enguizi as & name for fetish 
also mokisso (Bastian, ‘St, Salvador,’ 


1 Waitz, ii. p. T 
word from the Portuguese. 
on the West Coast of Africa; 


pp. 254, 81). ! s : i 
2 «Das Leben der Neger West-Africa’s, p. 40, Cf. Waitz, vol. ii. 


p.188. Tylor,‘ Primitive Culture,’ ii. 197. 
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warning against our interpreting the sacrificial acts 
of so-called savage people by one and the same rule, 
and against our using technical terms so ill-chosen 
and so badly defined as fetishism. . 

Confusion becomes still worse confounded when 
travellers, who have accustomed themselves to the 
most modern acceptation of the word fetish, who use 
it, in fact, in the place of God, write their accounts of 
the savage races, among whom they have lived, in 
this modern jargon. Thus one traveller tells us that 
‘the natives say that the great fetish of Bamba’ lives 
in the bush, where no man sees him or can see him. 
When he dies, the fetish-priests carefully collect his 
bones, in order to revive them and nourish them, till 
they again acquire flesh and blood.’ Now here ‘the 
great fetish’ is used in the Comtian sense of the word ; 
it means no longer Jetish, but deity. A fetish that 
lives in the bush and cannot be seen is the very op- 
posite of the feitiço, or the gru-gru, or whatever name 
we may choose to employ for those lifeless and visible 
subjects which are worshipped by men, not only in 
Africa, but in the whole world, during a certain phase 
of their religious consciousness. 


Ubiquity of fetishism, 


If we once go so far, we need not wonder that 
fetishes are found everywhere, among ancient and 
modern, among uncivilised and civilised people. ‘The 
Palladium at Troy, which was supposed to have fallen 
from the sky, and was believed to make the town 
impregnable, may be called a fetish, and like a fetish 
it had to be stolen by Odysseus and Diomedes, before 


== 
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Troy could be taken, Pausanias? states that in 
ancient times the images of the gods in Greece were 
stile stones, and he mentions such stones as still 
existing in his time, in the second century of our era. 
‘At Pharae he tells us of thirty square stones (hermee 2), 
near the statue of Hermes, which the people wor- 
shipped, giving to each the name of a god. The 
Thespians, who worshipped Eros as the first among 
gods, had an image of him which was a mere stone*. 
The statue of Herakles at Hyettos was of the same 
character, according to the old fashion, as Pausanias 
himself remarks. In Sicyon he mentions an image 
of Zeus Meilichios, and another of Artemis Patroa, 
both made without any art, the former a mere py- 
ramid, the latter a column‘. At Orchomenos again, 
he describes a temple of the Graces, in which they 
were worshipped as rude stones, which were belioved 
to have fallen from the sky at the time of Eteokles, 
Statues of the Graces were placed in the temple 
during the lifetime of Pausanias®. 

The same at Rome. Stones which were believed to 
have fallen from the sky were invoked to grant suc- 
cess in military enterprises®. Mars himself “was re- 
presented by a spear. Augustus, after losing two 
naval battles, punished Neptune like a fetish, by ex- 
cluding his image from the procession of the gods’, 
Nero was, according to Suetonius, a great despiser of 
all religion, though for a time he professed great faith 


‘in the Dea Syria. This, however, came to an end, 


1 Paus. sri A wie ix, He 

3 Thid.ix. 24. 3. . ii. 9. 6, 

5 Ibid. ix, 38. 1, . 6 Plin, H, N., 87, 9. 
7 7 Suet., Aug. 
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and he then treated her image with the greatest in- 
dignity. The fact was that some unknown person 
had given him a small image of a girl, as a protec- 
tion against plots, and as he discovered a plot against 
his life immediately afterwards, he began to worship 
that image as the highest deity, offering sacrifices to 
it three times every day, and declaring that it enabled 
him to foresee the future?. 

If all this had happened at Timbuktu, instead of 
Rome, should we not call it fetishism ? 

Lastly, to turn to Christianity, is it not notorious 
what treatment the images of saints receive at the 
hands of the lower classes in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries? Della Valle? relates that Portuguese sailors 
fastened the image of St. Anthony to the bowsprit, 
and then addressed him kneeling, with the following 
words, ‘O St. Anthony, be pleased to stay there till 
thou hast given us a fair wind for our voyage.’ 
Frezier writes of a Spanish captain who tied a small 
image of the Virgin Mary to the mast, declaring that 
it should hang there till it had granted him a favour- 
able wind. Kotzebue* declares that the Neapolitans 
whip their saints if they do not grant their requests, 
Russian peasants, we are told, cover the face of an 
image, when they are doing anything unseemly, nay, 
they even borrow their neighbours’ saints, if, they 
have proved themselves particularly successful®, All 
this, if seen by a stranger, would be set down as 
fetishism, and yet what a view is opened before our 

1 Suet., Nero, c. 56. 


i 7. oyage,’ vii. 409; Meiners, i. p 181; F. Schultze, ‘Fetischismus,? 
p. 175. J 


® ‘Relation du Voyage de la Mer du Sud,’ p. 248; F. Schultze, lc, 
* ‘Reise nach Rom,’ i. p. 327. ® Rig-Veda IV. 24, 10, 
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eye, if we ask ourselves, how such worship paid to 
an image of the Virgin Mary or of a saint became 
possible in Europe? Why should it be so entirely 
different among the.negroes of Africa? Why should 
all their fetishes be, as it were, of yesterday ? 

To sum up. If we see how all that can be called 
fetish in religions the history of which is known to us, 
is secondary, why should fetishes in Africa, where we 
do not know the earlier development of religion, be 
considered as primary? If everywhere else there are 
antecédents of a fetish, if everywhere else fetishism is 
accompanied by more or less developed religious idea, 
why should we insist on fetishism being the very be- 
ginning of all religion in Africa? Instead of trying 
to account for fetishism in all other religions by a 
reference to the fetishism which we find in Africa, would 
it not be better to try to account for the fetishism, in 
Africa by analogous facts in religions the history of 


which is known to us? 


No religion consists of fetishism only. 


But if it has never been proved, and perhaps, ac- 
cording to the nature of the case, can never be proved 
that fetishism in Africa, or elsewhere, was ever in any 
sense of the word a primary form of religion, neither 
has its been shown that fetishism constituted any- 
where, whether in Africa or elsewhere, the whole of 
a people's religion. Though our knowledge of the 
religion of the negroes is still very imperfect, yet T 
believe I may say that, wherever there has been an 
opportunity of ascertaining by long and patient inter- 
course the’ religious sentiments even of the lowest 
savage tribes, n0 tribe has ever been found without 
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something beyond mere worship of so-called fetishes. 
A wership of visible material objects is widely spread 
among African tribes, far more widely than anywhere 
eise. The intellectual and sentimental tendencies of 
the negro may preeminently predispose him to that 
kind of degraded worship. All this I gladly admit. 
But I maintain that fetishism was a corruption of 
religion, in Africa as elsewhere, that the negro is 
capable of higher religious ideas than the worship of 
stocks and stones, and that many tribes who believe 
in fetishes, cherish at the same time very pure; very 
exalted, very true sentiments of the deity. Only we 
must have eyes to see, eyes that can see what is per- 
fect without dwelling too much on what is imperfect. 
The more I study heathen religions, the more I feel 
convinced that, if we want to form a true judgment 
of their purpose, we must measure them, as we 
measure the Alps, by the highest point which they 
have reached. Religion is everywhere an aspiration 
rather than a fulfilment, and I claim no more for the 
religion of the negro than for our own, when I say 
that it should be judged, not by what it appears to be, 
but by what it is—nay, not only by what it is, 
but by what it can be, and by what it has been in its 
most gifted votaries, : j 


Higher elements in African religion. Waitz. 


Whatever can be done under present circumstances 
to gain an approximate idea of the real religion of 
the African negroes, has been done by Waitz in his 
classical work on Anthropology, Waitz, the editor 


2 « Anthropologie, ii. p. 167. 
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of Aristotle's ‘Organon,’ approached his subject in a 
truly, scholarlike spirit. He was not only impartial 
himself, but he carefully examined the impartiality of 
his authorities before he quoted their opinions. His 
work is well known in England, where many of his 
facts and opinions have found so charming an inter- 
preter in Mr. Tylor. The conclusions at which Waitz 
arrived with regard to. the true character of the re- 
ligion of the negroes may be stated in his own 
words : — 

‘The religion of the negro is generally considered 
as a peculiar crude form of polytheism and marked 
with the special name of fetishism. A closer inspec- 
tion of it, however, shows clearly that, apart from 
certain extravagant” and fantastic features which 
spring from the character of the negro and influence 
all his doings, his religion, as compared with those of 
other uncivilised people, is neither very: peculiar nor ex- 
ceptionally crude. Such a view could only be taken, 
if we regarded the outward side only of the negro’s 
religion or tried to explain it from gratuitous ante- 
eedents. A more profound investigation, such as has 
lately been successfully carried out by several eminent 
scholars, leads to the surprising result that several 
negro tribes, who cannot be shown to have experienced 
the influence of any nsore highly civilised nations, have 
rogressed much further in the elaboration of their 
religious ideas than almost all other uncivilised races; 
so far indeed that, if we do not like to call them mo- 
notheists, we may at least say of them, that they have 
come very near to the boundaries of true monotheism, 
although their religion is mixed up with a large 
quantity of coarse superstitions, which with some 
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other people seem almost to choke all pure religious 
ideas.’ : ö 
Waitz himself considers Wilson’s book on West 
Africa, its History, Condition, and Prospects (1856), 
as one of the best, but he has collected his materials 
likewise from many other sources, and particularly 
from the accounts of missionaries. Wilson was the 
first to point out that what we have chosen to call 
fetishism, is something very distinct from the real 
religion of the negro. There is ample evidence to 
show that the same tribes, who are represented as 
fetish-worshippers, believe either in gods, or in a 
supreme good God, the creator of the world, and that 
they possess in their dialects particular names for 
him. o 
Sometimes it is said that no visible worship is paid 
to that Supreme Being, but to fetishes only. This, 
however, may arise from different causes. It may 
arise from an excess of reverence, quite as much as 
from negligence. Thus the Odjis! or Ashantis call 
the Supreme Being by the same name as the sky, 
but they mean by it a personal God, who, as they 
say, created all things, and is the giver of all good. 
things. But though he is omnipresent and omni- 
scient, knowing even the thoughts of men, and pitying 
them in their distress, the gov&nment of the «world 
is, as they believe, deputed by him to inferior spirits, 
and among these again it is the malevolent spirits 
only who require worship and sacrifice from man2. 
Cruickshank? calls attention to the same feature 
1 Waitz, ii. p. 171. 4 
2 Riis, ‘Baseler Missions-Magazin,’ 1847, iv. 244, 248. 
® Cruickshank, p. 217, quoted by Waitz, ii. p. 172. 
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in the character of the negroes on the Gold Coast. 
He thinks that their belief ‘in a supreme God, who 
has ‘made the world and governs it, is very old, but 
he adds that they, invoke him very rarely, calling 
him ‘their great friend,’ or ‘He who has made us.’ 
Only when in great distress they call out, ‘We are 
in the hands of God; he will do what seemeth right 
to him. This view is confirmed by the Basle mission- 
aries!, who cannot certainly be suspected of partiality. 
They also affirm that their belief in a supreme God is 
by nd means without influence on the negroes. Often, 
when in deep distress, they say to themselves, ‘God 
is the old one, he is the greatest; he sees me, Iamin 
his hand. The same missionary adds, ‘If, besides 
this faith, they also believe in thousands of fetishes, 
this, unfortunately, they share in common with many 
Christians.’ ; 
The Odjis or Ashantis?, while retaining a clear 
conception of God as the high or the highest, the 
creator, the giver of sunshine, rain, and all good gifts, 
the omniscient, hold that he does not condescend to 
govern the world, but that he has placed created 
spirits as lords over hills and vales, forests and fields, 
rivers and the sea. ‘These are conceived as like unto 
meh, and are occasionally seen, particularly by the’ 
priests. Most of them are good, but some are evil 
spirits, and it seems that in one respect at least these 
negroes rival the Europeans, admitting the existence 
of a supreme evil spirit, the enemy of men, who 


dwells apart in a world beyond®. 


1 ¢Baseler Mfissions-Magazin,’ 1855, i. p. 88; 1853, ii. p. 86; Waitz, 


ii, p. 173. es 
P Waite, ï, p, 171. : 3 Ibid. ii. pp. 173, 174. 
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Some of the African names given to the Supreme 
Being meant originally sun, sky, giver of rain ; others 
mean Lord of Heaven, Lord and King of Heaven, 
the invisible creator. As such he is invoked by the 
Yebus', who, in praying to him, turn their faces to 
the ground. One of their prayers was—‘God in 
Heaven, guard us-from sickness and death; God, 
grant us happiness and wisdom.’ 

The Edtyahs of Fernando Po? call the Supreme 
Being Rupi, but admit many lesser gods as media- 
tors between him and man. The Duallahs®, on the 
Cameruns, have the same name for the Great Spirit 
and the sun. 

The Yorubas believe in a Lord of Heaven, whom 
they call Olorun*. They believe in other gods also, 
and they speak of a place called Ife in.the district of 
Kakanda (5° E. L. Gr. 8° N. lat.) as the seat of the 
gods, a kind of Olympus, from whence sun and moon 
always return after haying been buried in the earth, 
and from whence men also are believed to have 
sprung >. 4 

Among the people of Akra, we are told by Romer® 
that a kind of worship was paid to the rising sun. 
Zimmerman” denies that any kind of worship is paid 
there to casual objects (commonly called fetishes), 

1 Waitz, ii. p. 168; D'Avezac, p. 84, note 3. 9 

2 Waitz, ii. p. 168. 

? Allen and Thomson, ‘Narrative of the Expedition to the River 
Niger in 1841,’ ii. pp. 199, 395, note. 

* Tucker, p. 192, note. 

* Tucker, “Abbeokuta, or an Outline of the Origin and Progress of 
the Yoruba Mission,’ 1856, p. 248. 

€ Römer, ‘Nachrichten von der Kiiste Guinea,’ 1769, %2. 84. 


7 Zimmerman, ‘Grammatical Sketch of the Akra or Ga Language, 
Vocabulary,’ p. 337. 
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and we know from the reports of missionaries that 
e for the highest god is Jongmaa}, which 
signifies both rain and god. This Jongmaa is pro- 
bably the same as» Nyongmo, the name for God on 
the Gold Coast. There too it means the sky, which 
js everywhere, and has been from everlasting. A 
negro, who was himself a fetish priest, said, ‘Do we 
not see daily how the grass, the corn, and the trees 

row by the rain and the sunshine which he sends! 
How should he not be the creator?’ The clouds are 
said iò be his veil; the stars, the jewels on his face. 
His children are the Wong, the spirits which fill the 
air and execute his commands on earth. 

These Wongs, which have likewise, been mistaken 
for fetishes, constitute a very important element in 
many ancient religions, and not in Africa only ; they 
step in everywhere where the distance between -the 
human and the divine has become too wide, and where 
something intermediate, or certain mediators, are 
wanted to fill the gap which man has created himself. 
A similar idea is expressed by Celsus when defending 
the worship of the genii. Addressing himself to the 
Christians, who declined to worship the old gent, he 
says, ‘God can suffer no wrong: God can lose no- — 
thing. The inferior spirits are nob his rivals, that 
He can resent the respect which we pay to them. In 
them we worship only some attributes of Him from 
whom they hold authority, and in saying that One 
only is Lord, you disobey ‘and rebel against Him?’ 

On the Gold Coast? it is believed that these Wongs 


, t, 
1 ‘Raseler Missions-Magazin,’ 1837, p. 559. 
9 Froude, in Fraser's Magazine,’ 1878, p. 160. 
s Waitz, ii. p. 183. 
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dwell between heaven and earth, that they have 
children, die, and rise again. There is a Wong for the 
sea and all that is therein ; there are other Wongs for 
rivers, lakes, and springs; there are others for pieces 
of land which have been inclosed, others for the small 
heaps of earth thrown up to cover a sacrifice ; others, 
again, for certain trees, for certain animals, such as 
crocodiles, apes, and serpents, while other animals are 
only considered as sacred to the Wongs. There are 
Wongs for the sacred images carved by the fetishman, 
lastly for anything made of hair, bones, and thread, 
and offered for sale as talismans], Here we see 
clearly the difference between Wongs and fetishes, the 
fetish being the outward sign, the Wong the indwelling 
spirit, though, no doubt, here too the spiritual might 
soon have dwindled down into a real presence 2, 

In Akwapim the word which means both God and 
weather is Jankkupong. In Bonny, also, and in 
Eastern Africa among the Makuas, one and the same 
word is used to signify God, heaven, and cloud?, In 
Dahomey the sun is said to be supreme, but receives no 
kind of worship*. The*Ibos believe in a maker of 
the world whom they call Tshuku. He has two eyes 
and two ears, one in the sky and one on the earth, He 

' is invisible, and he never sleeps. He hears all that is 
said, but he can reach those only who draw near unto 
him 5, 

Can anything be more simple and more true? He 

> ‘Baseler Missions-Magazin,’ 1856, ii, 131. 

* Waitz, ii. pp. 174, 175. 

23 Köler, ‘Einige Notizen über Bonny,’ 1848, p. 61 ; Waitz, ii. p. 169. 
* Salt, “Voyage to Abyssinia,’ 1814, p. 41. 
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can reach those only who draw near unto him! Could 
we say more? í 

Géod people, it is believed, will see him after 
death, bad people go into fire., Do not some of us 
say the same? 

That some of the negroes are aware of the de- 
grading character of fetish-worship is shown by the 
people of Akra declaring the monkeys only to be 
fetish-worshippers 1. 

I cannot vouch for the accuracy of every one of 
these ‘statements for reasons which I have fully ex- 
plained. I accept them on the authority of a scholar 
who was accustomed to the collation of various read- 
ings in ancient MSS., Professor Waitz. Taken together, 
they certainly give a very different impression of the 
negroes from that which is commonly received. They 
show at all events that, so far from being a uniferm 
fetishism, the religion of the negro is many-sided in 
the extreme. There is fetish-worship in it, perhaps 
more than in other religions, but what becomes of 
the assertion that the religion of the negro consists in 
fetishism and in fetishism only, and that the negro 
never advanced beyond this, the lowest stage of re- 
ligion? We have seen that there are in the religion | 
of the Africans very clear traces of a worship of spirits 
residing in different parts of nature, and of a feeling 
after a supreme spirit, hidden and revealed by the sun 
or the sky. It is generally, if not always, the sun or 
the sky which forms the bridge from the visible to 
the invisible, from nature to nature’s God. But besides 
the sun, the moon? also was worshipped. by the 
as the ruler of months and seasons, and the 


2 Ibid, p. 175. 


negroes, 


1 Waitz, ii. pp’ 174-178. 4 
2 
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ordainer of time and life. Sacrifices were offered 
under trees, soon also to trees, particularly to old 


trees which for generations had witnessed the joys 
and troubles of a family or a tribe, 


Zoolatry. 


Besides all this which may be comprehended under 
the general name of physiolatry, there are clear in- 
dications also of zoolatry’. It is one of the most 
difficult problems to discover the motive which led 
the negro to worship certain animals. The mistake 
which is made by most writers on 
is that they imagine there can be but 
each custom that has to be ex 
however, 


early religions, 
one motive for 
plained. Generally, 
there are many. Sometimes the souls of 
thé departed are believed to dwell in certain animals. 
In some places animals, particularly wolves, are made 
to devour the dead bodies, and they may in conse- 
quence be considered sacred*. Monkeys are looked 
upon as men, slightly demaged at the creation, some- 
times also as men thus punished for their sins. They 
are in some places believed to be able to speak, bu’ 
. to sham dumbness in order to escape labour, Hence, 
it may be, a reluctance arose to kill them, like other 
animals, and from this there would be but a small 
step to ascribing to them a certain sacro-sanctity- 
Elephants, we know, inspire similar feelings by the 
extraordinary development of their understanding. 


People do not like to kill them, or if they have 


1 Waitz, ii. p. 177. 2 


z Ibid. 177; Hostmann, ‘Zur Geschichte des Nordischen Systems 
der drei Culturperioden 3; Breunschweig, 1875, p. 13, note. 
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to do it, they ask pardon from the animal which 
they, have killed. _ In Dahomey, where the elephant 
js a natural fetish, many purificatory ceremonies 
have to be performed when an elephant has been 
slain’ 

In some places it is considered lucky to be killed 
by certain animals, as for instance by leopards in 
Dahomey. 

There are many reasons why snakes might be 
looked upon with a certain kind of awe, and even 
kept ‘and worshipped. Poisonous snakes are dreaded, 
and may therefore be worshipped, particularly after 
they have been (perhaps secretly) deprived of their 
fangs. Other snakes are useful as domestic animals, 
as weather prophets, and may therefore have been 
fed, valued, and, after a time, worshipped, taking 
that word in that low sense which it often has and 
must have among uncivilized people. The idea that 
the ghosts of the departed dwell for a time in certain 
animals, is very widely prevalent; and considering 
the habits of certain snakes, hiding in deserted and 
even in inhabited houses, and suddenly appearing, 
peering at the inhabitants with their wondering eyes, 
we may well understand the superstitious awe with 
which they were treated. Again, we know that many 
tribes both in modern and ancient times have as- 
sumed the name of Snakes (Nagas), whether in order 
to assert their autochthonic right to the country in 
which they lived, or because, as Diodorus supposes, 
the snake had been used as their banner, their 
rallying sign, or as we should say their, totem or 
crest. As the same Diodorus points out, people 


1 Waitz, ii, p.178. 
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may have chosen the snake for their banner, either 
because it was their deity, or it may have become 
their deity, because it was their banner. At all 
events nothing would be more natural than that 
people who, for some reason or other, called them- 
selves Snakes, should in time adopt a snake for their 
ancestor, and finally for their god. In India the 
snakes assume, at an early time, a very prominent 
part in epic and popular traditions. They soon be- 
came what fairies or bogies are in our nursery tales, 
and they thus appear in company with Gandharvas, 
most ancient 


either on account of its shedding its skin, or because 
it rolls itself up into a complete circle. Every one 
of these creatures of fancy has a biography of his 
own, and to mix them all up together would be like 
writing one biography of all the people who were 
called Alexander. 


Africa is full of animal fables, in the style of 


‘Zsop’s fables, though they are not found among all 
tribes; and it is often related that, in former times, 
men and animals could converse together. In Bornu 
it is said that one man betrayed the secret of the 
anguage of animals to his wife, and that thenceforth 
the intercourse ceased1. Man alone is never, we are 
told, worshipped in Africa as a divine being; and if 


in some placeg powerful chiefs receive honours that 
1 Kile, « African Native Literature? 1854, p? 145. 
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make us shudder, we must not forget that during the 
most brilliant days of Rome divine honours were 
paid to Augustus and his successors. Men who are 
deformed, dwarfs, albinos and others, are frequently 
looked upon as something strange and uncanny, rather 
than what we should call sacred. 


Psycholatry. 


Lastly, great reverence is paid to the spirits of the 
departed’. The bones of dead people also are fre- 
quently preserved and treated with religious respect. 
The Ashantis have a word kla*, which means the 
life of man. If used as a masculine, it stands for 
the voice that tempts man to evil; if used in the 
feminine, it is the voice that persuades us to keep 
aloof from evil. Lastly, Æla? is the tutelary génius 
of a person who can be brought near by witchcraft, 
and expects sacrifices for the protection which he 
grants. When a man dies, his kla becomes sisa, and 


` a sisa may be born again. o 


` 


i Many-sidedness of African religion. 


Now I ask, is so-many sided a religion to be classed 
simply as African fétish-worship? Do we not find 
almost every ingredient of other religions in the 
little which we know at present of the faith and 
worship of the negro? Is there the slightest evidence 

1 Waitz, ii. p. 181. he n 

2 ‘Baseler Missions-Magazin,” 1856, ii. 134, 139; Waitz, ii. p. 182. 

s Compare with this /la the ka of the ancient Egyptians; Renouf, 
‘Hibbert Lectrres,’ p. 147; ‘Times, Jan. 11, 1884. 
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to show that there ever was a time when these 
negroes were fetish-worshippers, and nothing else? 
Does not all our evidence point rather in the opposite 
direction, viz. that fetishism was a parasitical develop- 
ment, intelligible with certain antecedents, but never 
as an original impulse of the human heart? 

What is, from a psychological point of view, the 
really difficult problem is, how to reconcile the 
rational and even exalted religious opinions, traces 
of which we discovered among many of the negro 
tribes, with the coarse forms of fetish-worship. We 
must remember, however, that every religion is a 
compromise between the wise and the foolish, the 
old and the young, and that the higher the human 
mind soars in its search after divine ideals, the more 
inevitable the symbolical representations, which are 
required for children and for the majority of people, 
incapable of realising sublime and subtle abstrac- 
tions. 

Much, no doubt, may be said in explanation, even 
in excuse of fetishism, under all its forms and dis- 
guises. It often assists our weakness, it often reminds 
us of our duties, it often may lead our thoughts 
from material objects to spiritual visions, it often 
comforts us when nothing else will give us peace. 
It is often said to be so harmlcss, that it is difficult 
to see why it should have been so fiercely repro- 
bated by some of the wisest teachers of mankind. 
It may have seemed strange to many of us, that 
among the ten Commandments which were to set 
forth, in the shortest possible form, the highest, the 
most essential duties of man, the second place should 
be assigned to a prohibition of any kind of images. 
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‘Thou shalt not make to thyself any graven image, 
nor the likeness of anything that is in heaven above, 
or in the earth beneath, or in the waters under the 
earth: thou shalt not bow down to them, nor wor- 


ship them.’ 
Let those who wish to understand the hidden 


wisdom of. these words, study the history of ancient 
religions. Let them read the descriptions of religious 
festivals in Africa, in America, and Australia, let 
them witness also the pomp and display in some 
of our own Christian churches and cathedrals. No 


' arguments can prove that there is anything very 


wrong in all these outward signs and symbols. To 
many people, we know, they are even a help and 
comfort. But history is sometimes a stronger and 
sterner teacher than argument, and one of the lessons 
which the history of religions certainly teaches is this, 
that the curse pronounced against those who would 
change the invisible into the visible, the spiritual 
into the material, the divine into the human, the 
infinite into the finite, has cgme true in every nation 
on earth. We may consider ourselves safe against 
the fetish-worship of the poor negro; but there are 
few, of us, if any, who have not their own fetishes, | 
or their own idols, whether in their churches, or in 
their hearts. > 
The results at which we have arrived, after ex- 
amining the numerous works on fetishism from the 
days of De Brosses to our own time, may be summed 
up under four heads :— 
1, The meaning of the word fetish (feitiço) has 
remained Undefined from its first introduction, and 
has by mos‘ writers been so much extended, that it 
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may include almost every symbolical or imitative 
representation of religious objects. 

2. Among people who have a history, we find that 
everything which falls under the category of fetish, 
points to historical and psychological antecedents. 
We are therefore not justified in supposing that it 
has been otherwise among people whose religious de- 
velopment happens to be unknown and inaccessible 
to us. 

3. There is no religion which has kept itself entirely 
free from fetishism. {. 


4. There is no religion which consists entirely of 
fetishism. 


Supposed psychological necessity of fetishism. 


Thus I thought I had sufficiently determined the 
position which I hold with regard to the theory of a 
universal primeval fetishism, or had at all events 
made it clear that the facts of fetish-worship, as 
hitherto known to us, can in no wise solve the ques- 
tion of the natural origin of religion. 

The objection has, however, been raised by thoss 
who cling to fetishism, or at least to the Comtian 
theory of fetishism, that these are after all facts only, 
and that a complete and more Yormidable theory has 
to be encountered before it could be admitted that 
the first impulse to religion proceeded from an in- 
cipient perception of the infinite pressing upon us 
through the great phenomena of nature, and not from 
sentiments of surprise or fear called forth by such 


finite things as shells, stones, or bones,that is to 
say, by fetishes, 
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We are told that whatever the facts may be which, 
after all, by mere accident, aré still within our reach, 
as bearing witness to the earliest phases of religious 
thought, there must have been a time, whether in 
historic or prehistoric periods, *whether during the 
formation of quaternary or tertiary strata, when man 
worshipped,stocks and stones, and nothing else. 

Tam far from saying that under certain circum- 
stances mere argumentative reasoning may not be as 
powerful as historical evidence; still I thought I had 
done chough by showing how the very tribes who 
were represented to us as living instances of fetish- 
worship possessed religious ideas of a simplicity and, 
sometimes, of a sublimity such as we look for in vain 
even in Homer and Hesiod. Facts had been collected 
to support a theory, nay had confessedly given the” 


first impulse to a theory, and that theory is to remaén, 
although the facts have vanished, or have at all events 
However, as it is 


assumed a very different aspect. 

dangerous to leave any fortress in our rear, it may be 
expedient to reply to this yiew of fetishism also, 
though in as few words as possibl 
>It may be taken for granted that those who hold 
the theory that religion must everywhere have taken 
its origin from fetishism, take fetish in the sense of 
casual objects which, sor some reason or other, or it 
may be for no reason at all, were considered as 
endowed with exceptional powers, and gradually 
to the dignity of spirits or gods. They could 
not hold the other view, that a fetish was, from the 
beginning, an emblem or symbol only, an ,outward 
sign or tokeh of some power previously known, which 


power, originally distinct from the fetish, was after- 


e. 


raised 
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wards believed to reside in it, and in course of time 
came to be identified with it. For in that case the 
real problem for those who study the growth of the 
human mind would be the origin and growth of 
that power, previously known, and afterwards sup- 
posed to reside in a fetish, The real beginning of 
religious life would be there; the fetish would repre- 
Sent a secondary stage only. Nor is it enough to say 
(with Professor Zeller1) that ‘fancy or imagination 
personifies things without life and without reason as 
gods.’ The real question is, Whence that imagina- 
tion? and whence, before all things, ‘that unprovoked 
and unjustifiable predicate of God? ; 

The theory therefore of fetishism with which alone 
we have still to deal is this, that a worship of casual 
objects is and must be the first inevitable step in the 
development of religious ideas. Religion not only 
does begin, but must begin, we are told, with a con- 
templation of stones, shells, bones, and such like 
things, and from that stage only can it rise to the 
conception of something else— 


of powers, spirits, gods, 
or whatever else we like.to call it, 


t 


Whence the supernatural predicate of a fetish? 


Let us look this theory in the face. When, travel- 
lers, ethnologists, and philosophers tell us that savage 
tribes look upon stones and bones and trees as their 
gods, what is it that startles us? Not surely the 
Stones, bones, or trees ; not the subjects, but that 
which is predicated of these subjects, viz. God. Stones, 


bones, and trees are ready at hand everywhere; but 


* Vorträge und Abhandlyngen,’ Zweite Sammlung, 1877, p. 32. 
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what the student of the growth of the human mind 
wishes to know is, Whence their higher predicates; 
or, let us say at once, whence their predicate God? 
Here lies the whole problem. Ifa little child were to 
bring us his cat and say it was ‘a vertebrate animal, 
the first thing that would strike us would surely be, 
How did the child ever hear of such’ a name as a 
vertebrate animal? If the fetish-worshipper brings 
us a stone and says it is a god, our question is the 
same, Where did you ever hear of God, and what do 
you man by such a name? It is curious to observe 
how little that difficulty seems to have been felt by 
writers on ancient religion. 

Let us apply this to the ordinary theory of fetishism, 
and we shall see that the problem is really this: Can 
spirits or gods spring from stones? Or, to put it more ` 
clearly, Can we understand how there should be a 
transition from the percept of a stone to the concept 
of a spirit or a god? 


Accidental origin sof fetishism. 


We are told that nothing is easier than this tran- 
Stion, But how? We are asked? to imagine a state 
of mind when man, as yet without any ideas beyond ` 
those supplied to him by his five senses, suddenly 
sees a glittering stone or a bright shell, picks it up 
as strange, keeps it as dear to himself, and then 
persuades himself that this stone is not a stone like 
other stones, that this shell is not a shell like other 
shells, but that it is endowed with extraordinary 
powers, which no other stone or shell ever possessed 


1 Waitz, ii. p. 187. 
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before. We are asked to suppose that possibly the 
stone was picked up in the morning, that the man 
who picked it up was engaged in a serious fight 
during the day, that he came cut of it victorious, 
and that he very naturally ascribed to the stone the 
secret of his success. He would afterwards, so we 
are told, have kept that stone for luck; it might 
very likely have proved lucky more than once; in 
fact, those stones only which proved lucky more than 


once would have had a chance of surviving as fetishes. 
It would then have 


e stone but some- 
» entitled to every honour 
lucky possessor could bestow 


This whole Process, we are assured, is perfectly 
rational in its very irrationality. Nor do I deny it; 
I only doubt whether it exhibits the irrationality of 
an uncultured mind. Is not the whole process of 
Teasoning, as here described, far more in accordance 
with modern than with ancient and primitive thoughts? 
Nay, I ask, can we concefye it as possible except when 
men were already far advanced in their search after 
the infinite, and in full Possession of those very con- 
cepts, the origin of which we want to have explained 
to us? e 


Are savages like children ? 


Tt was formerly supposed that the psychological 
Problem involved in fetishism could be explained by 
a mere reference to children playing with their dolls, 
or hitting the chair against which they had hit 
themselves. This explanation, however, has long 
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been surrendered, for, even supposing that fetishism 
consisted only in ascribing to material objects life, 
activity, or personality, call it figurism, animism, per- 


-sonification, anthropomorphism, or anthropopathism, 


the mere fact that children do the same as grown-up 
savages cannot possibly help us to solve the psycho- 
logical problem. The fact, suppose it is a fact, would 
be as mysterious with children as with savages. Be- 
sides, though there is some truth in calling savages 
children, or children savages, we must here, too, learn 
to distinguish. Savages are children in some respects, 
but not in all. There is no savage who, on growing 
up, does not learn to distinguish between animate 
and inanimate objects, between a rope, for instance, 
and a serpent. To say that they remain childish on 
such a point is only to cheat ourselves with our own 
metaphors. On the other side, children, such as they 
now are, can help us but rarely to gain an idea of 
what primitive savages may have been. Our children, 
from the first awakening of their mental life, are sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere saturated with the thoughts 
of an advanced civilisation. gs child, not taken in by 
a well-dressed doll, or so perfectly able to control 
Himself as not to kick against a chair against which 
he Wad hit his head, would be a little philosopher 
rather than a savage, pot yet emerging from fetishism. 
The circumstances or the surroundings are so totally 
different in the case of the savage and the child, that 
comparisons between the two must be carried out 
with the greatest care before they can claim the 
smallest scientific value. f 

I agree 30 far with the believers in primitive 
fetishism that if we are to explain religion as a uni- 


‘ 
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versal property of mankind, we must explain it out 
of conditions which are universally present. Nor do 
I blame them if they decline to discuss the problem 
of the origin of religion with those who assume a 
primitive revelation,’ or a religious faculty which 
distinguishes man from the animal. Let us start, by 
all means, from common ground and from safe ground. 
Let us take man such as he is, possessing his five 
senses, and as yet without any knowledge except 
what is supplied to him by his five senses. No doubt 
that man can pick up a stone, or a bone or & shell. 
But then we must ask the upholders of the primitive 
fetish theory, How do these people, when they have 
picked up their stone or their shell, pick up at the 
same time the concepts of a supernatural power, of 


spirit, of god, and of worship paid to some unseen 
being ? 


The four steps. 


We are told that there are four steps—the famous 
four steps—by which all this is achieved, and the 
origin of fetishism rendered perfectly intelligible. 
First, there is a sense of surprise; secondly, an an- 
thropopathic conception of the object which causes 
surprise; thirdly, the admission of a causal ‘con- 
nection between that object and certain effects, 
Such as victory, rain, health; fourthly, a recognition 
of the object as a power deserving of respect and 
Worship, But is not this rather to hide the difficulties 
beneath a golden shower of words than to explain 
them ? 

Granted that a man may be surprised at a stone or 
a shell, though they would seem to be the very last, 
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things to be surprised at; but what is the meaning of 
taking an anthropopathie view of a stone or a shell? 
If we translate it into plain English it means neither 
more nor less than.that, instead of taking a stone to 
be a stone like all other stonés, we suppose that a 
particular stone is not an ordinary stone, but en- 
dowed with the feelings of a man. Natural as this 
may sound, when clothed in technical language, when 
we use long names, such as anthropopathism, anthro- 
pomorphism, personification, figurism, nothing would 
really*seem to do greater violence to common sense, 
or to our five senses, than to say that a stone is a 
stone, yet not quite a stone ; and again, that the stone 
is a man, yet not quite a man. I am fully aware 
that, after a long series of intermediate steps, such 
contradictions arise in the human mind, but they’ 
cannot spring up suddenly; they are not there from 
the beginning, unless we admit disturbing influences 
much more extraordinary than a primeval revelation. 
It is the object of the science of religion to find out 
by what small and timid steps the human mind ad- 
vanced from what is intelligible to what at first sight 
is almost beyond our comprehension. If we take for 
granted the very thing that has to be explained; if 
we ‘once admit that it was perfectly natural for the 
primitive savage to look upon a stone as something 
human; if we are satisfied with such words as anthro- 
popathism, or animism, or figurism,—then all the 
rest no doubt js easy enough. The human stone has 
every right to be called superhuman, and that is not 
very far from divine; nor need we wonder that the 
worship paĉd to such an object should be more than 
what is paid to either a stone or to a man—that it 
K 
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too should be superhuman, which is not very far from 
divine. 


Fetishism not a primary form of religion. 


My position then is simply this: It seems to me 
that those who believe in a primordial fetishism have 
taken that for granted which has to be proved. They 
have taken for granted that every human being was 
miraculously endowed with the concept of what 
forms the predicate of every fetish, call it power, 
spirit, or god. They have taken for granted that 
casual objects, such as stones, shells, the tail of a 
lion, a tangle of hair, or any such rubbish, possess in 
themselves a theogonic or god-producing character, 
while the fact that all people, when they have once 
risen to the suspicion of something supersensuous, 
infinite, or divine, have perceived its presence after- 
wards in merely casual and insignificant objects, has 
been entirely overlooked. They have taken for 
granted that there exists at present, or that there 
existed at any time, a religion entirely made up of 
fetishism; or that, on the other hand, there is any 
religion which has kept itself entirely free from 
fetishism. My last and most serious objection, how- 
ever, is that those who believe in fetishism as a 
primitive and universal form di religion, have’ often 
depended on evidence which no scholar, no historian, 
would feel justified to accept. We are justified there- 
fore, I think, in surrendering the theory? that fetishism 

* Iam glad to find that both Dr. Happel, in his work ‘Die Anlage 
des Menschen zur Religion,’ 1878, and Professor Pfleiderer in his 


‘ Religionsphilosophie,? just published, take nearly thé same view of 
the Fetish-theory, 


—_ 


POD ms 
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either has been or must have been the beginning 
of all religion, and we are’ bound to look else- 
where, if we wish to discover what were the sensuous 
impressions that first filled the human mind with a 
suspicion of the supersensuous, ‘the infinite, and the 
divine. 


K2 


THE ANCIENT LITERATURE OF INDIA 


SO FAR AS IT SUPPLIES MATERIALS 
FOR THE STUDY OF THE ORIGIN 
OF RELIGION. 


Usefulness of the study of literary religions, 


| See of trying to study the origin of religion 

Z in the tertiary or quaternary strata of Africa, 
Anerica and Australia, it seems far wiser to look 

- first to countries where not only we find the latest 
formations, the mere surface and detritus of religious 
growth, but where we can see and study some at least 
of the lower strata on which the superficial soil of 
religion reposes. A 

I know very well that this study also has its 
difficulties, quite as much as the study of the re- 
ligion of savage races, but the soil on which we 
have here to labour is deeper, and promises a richer 
harvest. 

It is quite true that the historical documents of a 
religion never carry us very far. They fail us often 
Just where they would be most instructive, near the 

st springs of the old stream. This is inevitable. 
No religion is of importance to the surrowading world 
in its first beginnings. It is hardly noticed, so long 
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as it is confined to the heart of one man and his 
twelve disciples. This applies to national religions 
still more than to what I call personal religions, the 
latter founded by. known individuals, the former 
elaborated by the united efforts of a whole people. 
For many generations a national religion has no tan- 
gible form as a body of doctrine or ceremonies: it has 
hardly a name. We only know a religion, after it 
has assumed consistency and importance, and when it 
has become the interest of certain individuals or of a 
whole~class to collect and to preserve for posterity 
whatever is known of its origin and first spreading. 
It is not by accident therefore, but by a law of human 
nature, that the accounts which we possess of the 
origin of religions aré almost always fabulous, never 
historical in the strict sense of the word. Í 


Growth of religious ideas in Judaism, 
Zoroastrianism, etc. 

But though we can nowhere watch the first vital 
movements of a nascent religion, we can in some 
countries observe the successive growth of religious 
ideas. Among the savages of Africa, America, and 
Australia this is impossible. It is difficult enough to 
know what their religion is at present; what it was 
in its erigin, what it‘Wvas even a thousand years ago, 
is entirely beyond our reach. 

Many of the so-called book-religions also offer the 
same, or at least similar, difficulties. There are 
traces of growth and decay in the religion of the 
Jews, but they have to be discovered by patient 
study. Thé object, however, of most of the writers 
on the O. T. seems to be to hide these traces rather 
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than to display them. They wish to place the re- 
ligion of the Jews before us as ready-made from 
the beginning, as perfect in all its parts, because 
revealed by God, and, if liable to corruption, at all 
events incapable of' improvement. But that the 
Jewish monotheism was preceded by a polytheism 
‘on the other side of the flood and in Egypt, is now 
admitted by most scholars, nor would it be easy to 
find in the same sacred code two more opposite 
sentiments than the rules and regulations for burnt 
offerings in Leviticus, and the words of the Psalmist 
(51. 16), ‘For thou delightest not in sacrifice, else 
would I give it thee; thou delightest not in burnt , 
offerings. The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: 
a broken and contrite heart, 0 God, thou wilt not 
‘despise.’ And then again at the end: ‘Then shalt 
thou be pleased with the sacrifices of righteousness, with 
burnt offering and whole burnt offering: then shall 
they offer bullocks upon thine altar’ 

There is growth here, as evident as can be, how- 
ever difficult it may seem to some students of religion 
to reconcile the idea of growth with the character of a 
revealed religion. 

What applies to the religion of Moses, applies to 
that of Zoroaster. It is placed before us as a complete 
system from the first, revealed..by Ahuramazda, pro- 
claimed by Zarathustra. Minute scholarship only has 
been able to discover some older elements in the 
Gathas, but with that exception, we find in the Avesta 
too but few acknowledged traces of real growth. 

With regard again to the religion and mythology 
of Greece and Italy, it would be extremely difficult 
to distinguish their infancy, their youth, and their 
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manhood. We know that certain ideas, which we 
find in later writers, do not occur in Homer; but 
it does not follow, at all, that therefore such ideas are 
all of later growth, or possess a secondary character. 
One myth may have belonged’ to one tribe, one god 
may have had his chief worship in one locality, and 
our becoming acquainted with these through a later 
poet, does not in the least prove their later origin. 
Besides, there is this great disadvantage in the study 
of the religion of the Greeks and Romans, that we do 
not possess anything really deserving the name of a 
sacred book. 


Growth of religion in India. 


No country can bé compared to India as offering 
opportunities for a real study of the genesis and 
growth of religion. I say intentionally for the growth, 
not for the history of religion: for history, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, is almost unknown in 
Indian literature. But what we can watch and study 
in India better than anywhere else is, how religious 
thoughts and religious language arise, how they g gain. 
force, how they spread, changing their forms as they 
pass from mouth to mouth, “froth mind to mind, yet 
always retaining some faint contiguity with the spring 
from which they ros@at first. 

I do not think therefore that I am exaggerating 
when I say that the sacred books of India offer 
for a study of religion in general, and particularly 
for the study of the origin and growth of religion, 
the same peculiar and unexpected advantages which 
the language of India, Sanskrit, has offered for the 
study of the origin and growth of human speech. 
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It is for that reason that I have selected the ancient 
religion of India to suppiy the historical illustrations 
of my own theory of the origin and growth of re- 
ligion. That theory was suggested to me during 
a lifelong study of the'sacred books of India; it rests 
therefore on facts, though I am responsible for their 
interpretation. ó 


The right position of the Veda in the science of 
religion. 

Far be it from me to say that the origin and growth 
of religion must everywhere have been exactlyethe 
same as in India. Let us here too take a warning 
from the science of language. It is no longer denied 
that for throwing light on some of the darkest 
problems that have to be solved by the student of 
language, nothing is so useful as a critical study of 
Sanskrit. I go further, even, and maintain that, in 
order to comprehend fully the ways and means 
adopted by other languages, nothing is more advan- 
tageous than to be able to contrast them with the 
proceedings of Sanskrit. But to look for Sanskrit, 
as Bopp has done, in Malay, Polynesian, and Cau- 
casian dialects, or to imagine that the grammatical 
expedients adopted by the Aryan languages are’ the 
only possible expedients for relising the objects of 
human speech, would be a fatal mistake; and we 
must guard, from the very first, against a similar 
danger in a scientific study of the religions of man- 
kind. When we have learnt how the ancient in- 
habitants of India gained their religious ideas, how 
they elaborated them, changed them, corrupted them, 
we may be allowed to say that possibly other people 
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also may have started from the same beginnings, 
and may have passed through the same vicissitudes. 
But we shall never go beyond, or repeat the mistake 
of those who, because they found, or imagined they 
found fetish-worship among theìleast cultivated races 
of Africa, America, and Australia, concluded that every 
uncultivated race must have started from fetishism in 
its religious career. 4 

What then are the documents in which we can 
study the origin and growth of religion among the 
early Aryan settlers of India? 

e 
Discovery of Sanskrit literature. 


The discovery of the ancient literature of India 
must sound to most people like a fairy-tale rather 
than like a chapter of history, nor do I wonder 
that there is, or that there has been at least for a 
long time, a certain incredulity, with regard to the 
genuineness of that literature. The number of sepa- 
rate works in Sanskrit, of which manuscripts are still 
in existence, is now estimated to amount to about 
10,000. What would Aristotle have said, if he 
had been told that at his time there existed in India, 
in that India which Alexander had just discovered, 
if not conquered, an ancient literature far richer than 
anything existing at that time in Greece? 

1 Rajendralal Mitra, ‘Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS, in the Library of 
the Asiatic Library of Bengal,’ 1877, Preface, p. 1. The India Office 
Library is said to contain 4093 separate codices ; the Bodleian 854, the 
Berlin library about the same number, The library of the Maharaja 
of Tanjore is estimated at upwards of 18,000, in eleven distinct alpha- 
bets; the library of the Sanskrit College at Benares az 2000; the 
library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal at Calcutta at 3700; that of 
the Sanskrit College at Calcutta at 2000. ; 
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Buddhism the frontier between ancient and modern 
literature in India. 


At that time, the whole drama of the really ancient 
literature of the Brahmans had been acted. The old 
language had changed, the old religion, after passing 
through many phases, had been superseded by a new 
faith : for however sceptical or conscientious we may 
be before admitting or rejecting the claims of the 
Brahmans in favour of an enormous antiquity öf their 
sacred literature, so much is certain and beyoné the 
reach of reasonable doubt’, that Sandrocottus, who 


1 In my ‘History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature,’ published in 1859 
{p. 274), I had tried to lay down some general principles on which I 
thought the dates of Greek history might to a certain extent be recon- 
ciled with some of the traditional dates of the Northern and Southern 
Buddhists. The conclusions at which I then arrived were that Sandro- 
cottus or Kandragupta became king in 315 B.0., that he reigned 24 
years, and was succeeded by Bindusfra in 291 3.0,; that Bindusfra 
reigned (25 or) 28 years, and was succeeded by Asoka in (266 or) 
263 B.0.; and that Asoka was formally inaugurated in (262 or) 259 B.0., 
reigned 87 years, and died in (225 or) 222 B.o. The great Council 
took place in the seventeenth year of his reign, therefore either (245 or) 
242 B.0. < 

In my attempt at arriving at some kind of rough chronology for the 
Buddhistic age, I was chiefly guided by a number of native traditions 
bearing on the distance between certain events and Buddha's death. 
Thus we find:—(1) That 162 years wére supposed to: have passed 
between Buddha’s death and Kandragupta’s accession, 315 + 162=477, 
this giving us 477 B.C. as the probable date of that event. (2) We 
found that 218 years were supposed to have passed between Buddha’s 
death and Asoka’s inauguration, 259 + 218 =477, this giving us 477 B.0. 
as the probable date of that event.. A 

I therefore proposed that 477 B.0. should provisionally be accepted 
as the probable date of Buddha’s death, instead of 543 B.0., and I tried 


to strengthen that position by some other evidence available at the 
time, 
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by Greek writers is mentioned as a child when 
Alexander invaded India, who after Alexander's re- 
treat was king at Palibothra, who was the contem- 
porary of Seleucus Nicator, and several times visited 
by Megasthenes, was the samd as the Aandragupta 
of Indian literature, who reigned at Pataliputra, the 
founder of a new dynasty, and the grandfather of 
Asoka. This Asoka was the famous king who made 
himself the patron of Buddhism, under whom the 
great Buddhist Council was held in 245 or 242 B.C., 
R 


An important confirmation of that hypothesis has lately been added 
by two inscriptions discovered by General Cunningham, and published 
by Dr. Bühler in the ‘Indian Antiquary.’ Dr. Bühler seems to me to 
have shown conclusively in his two articles that the writer of these 
inscriptions could have beer? no other but Asoka. According to his 
interpretation, Asoka states that he has been for a long time, or fon 
more than 33} years, an updsaka or worshipper of Buddha, and that 
during one year or more he has been a member of the Samgha. tow 
jf Asoka was consecrated in 259, and became an updsaka three or 
four years later, 255 B.0., these inscriptions would have been put up in 
255 —33}=221 _B.0. According to the same inscriptions, 256 years 
had passed since the departure of Buddha (here, too, I follow Dr. 
Biihler’s interpretation,) 221 + 256=477, this giving us 477 B.0. as the 
probable date of Buddha’s death, °? 

This confirmation was entirely unexpected, and becomes therefore 
«all the more important, (See, however, the critical remarks of Pro- 
fessor Oldenberg in his ‘Introduction to the Vinaya Pitaka,’ p- 1, and 
Senart, ‘Les Inscriptions de Piyadasi,’ Introduction, p. 8. 

I may add one other confirmation. Mahinda, the son of Asoka, 
became an ascetic in the sixth year of his father’s reign, i.e, in 253 B.c, 
At that time he was twenty years of age, and must therefore have been 
porn in 273 B.0. Between his birth and Buddha’s death 204 years are 
supposed to have passed, 273 +204=477, this giving us once moré 
477 B.0. 88 the probable date of Buddha’s death. 

T learn that so high an authority as General Cunningham has arrived 
at the same conclusion with regard to the date of Buddha’s death, and 
had published it before the appearance of my ‘History: of Sanskrit 
1859; but I do not know whether his arguments were 


Literature,’ in’ : s 
the same as those on which I chiefly relied. 
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and of whose time we have the first inscriptions, 
still extant on rocks in different parts of India. These 
inscriptions are not in Sanskrit, but in a language 
which stands to Sanskrit in the same relation as 
Italian to Latin. Th days therefore, when Sanskrit 
was the spoken language of the people, were over in 
the third century 8.0. 

Buddhism, again, the religion of Asoka, stands in 
the same relation to the ancient Brahmanism of the 
Veda as Italian to Latin, or as Protestantism to 
Roman Catholicism. Buddhism, in fact, is oily in- 
telligible as a development of, and a reaction against, 
Brahmanism. As against those, therefore, who con- 
sider the whole of Indian literature a modern forgery, 
or against ourselves, when unwilling to trust our 
own eyes, we have at least these two facts, on which 
we can rely: that, in the third century B.C., the 
ancient Sanskrit language had dwindled down to 
a mere volgare or Prakrit, and that the ancient reli- 
gion of the Veda had developed into Buddhism, and 
had been superseded by_ its own offspring, the state 
religion in the kingdom of Asoka, the grandson of 
‘Kandragupta. 


The Veda proclaimed as revealed. 
Q v” 


One of the principal points on which Buddhism 
differed from Brahmanism, was the sacred and re- 
vealed character ascribed to the Veda, This is a 
Point of so much historical importance in the growth 
of the early theology of India, that we must examine 
it more carefully. The Buddhists, though on many 
points merely Brahmanists in disguise, denied the 


art aha 
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authority of the Veda, as a divine revelation; this 
being so, we may advance auother step, and ascribe 
to the theory of a divine inspiration of the Veda 
a pre-Buddhistic origin and prevalence. 

‘At what time the claim of biing divinely revealed 
and therefore infallible, was first set up by the 
Brahmans in favour of the Veda, is difficult to deter- 
mine. This claim, like other claims of the same kind, 
seems to have grown up gradually, till at last it was 
formulated into a theory of inspiration as artificial as 
any kiown to us from other religions. 

The poets of the Veda speak in very different 
ways of their compositions. Sometimes they declare 
that they have made the hymns, and they compare 
their work, as poets, with that of the carpenter, the 
weaver, the maker of butter (ghrita), the rower of 
a ship (X, 116, 9). + 

In other places, however, more exalted sentiments 
appear. The hymns are spoken of as shaped by 
the heart (I, 171, 2; II, 35, 2), and uttered by the 
mouth (VI, 32, 1). The poet says .that he found 
the hymn (X, 67,1); he declares himself powerfully 


inspired after having drunk the Soma juice (VI,47,3), 


and he compares his poem to a shower of rain burst- 
ing from a cloud (VII, 94; 1), or to a cloud impelled 
by the wind (I, 116, 13}. 

After a time the thoughts that rose in the heart 
and were uttered in hymns were called God-given 
(I, 87, 4), or divine (III, 18, 3). The gods were 
supposed to have roused and sharpened the mind 
of the poets (VI, 47, 10); they were called the friends 
` 2 A most us¢ful collection of passages bearing on this point may be 
found in Dr. J. Muir's ‘Sanskrit Texts,’ vol. iii. i 
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and helpers of the poets (VII, 88, 4; VIII, 52, 4), and 
at last the gods themselves were called seers or pocts 
(I, 31,1). If the petitions addressed to the gods in 
the hymns of the poets were fulfilled, these hymns 
were naturally believid to be endowed with mira- 
culous powers, the thought arose of a real intercourse 
between gods and men (I, 179, 2; VII, 76, 4), and 
the ideas of inspiration and revelation thus grew 
up naturally, nay inevitably in the minds of the 
ancient Brahmans. 

By the side of it, however, there also gréw up, 
from the very first, the idea of doubt. If the prayers 
were not heard, if, as in the contest between Va- 
sishtha and Visvdmitra, the enemy who had called 
on other gods prevailed, then a*feeling of uncertainty 
arose which, in some passages of the hymns, goes so 
far as to amount to a denial of the most popular of 
all gods, Indra. 

If, however, the claims to a divine origin of the 
Veda had amounted to no more than these poetic 
thoughts, they would hardly have roused any violent 
opposition. It is only when the divine and infallible 
character of the whole Veda had been asserted by the. 
Brahmans, and when the Bréhmanas also, in which 
these claims were formulated, had been represented 
as divinely inspired and infallike, that a protest, like 
that of the Buddhists, becomes historically intelli- 
gible. This step was taken chiefly during the Satra 
period. Although in the Brihmanas the divine au- 
thority of the Vedas is asserted as a fact, it is not 
yet, so far as I know, used as an instrument to silence 
all opposition ; and between these two positions the 


1 See this subject treated in Lecture VE. 
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difference is very great. Though sruti, the later tech- 
nical name for revelation, as opposed to smriti, tradi- 
tion, occurs in the Brihmanas (Ait. Br. VII, 9), it is 
not yet employed there to crush all doubt or opposi- 
tion. In the old Upanishads, ün which the hymns 
and sacrifices of the Veda are looked upon as useless, 
and as superseded by the higher knowledge taught 
by the forest-sages, they are not yet attacked as mere 
impositions. 

That opposition, however, sets in very decidedly 
in the Sûtra period. In the Nirukta (I, 15) Yaska 
quotes the opinions of Kautsa, that the hymns of the 
Veda have no meaning at all. Even if Kautsa be 
not the name of a real person, but a nickname only, 
the unquestioning reverence for the Veda must have 
been on the wane before the days of Yaska and 
Panini. Nor is it at all likely that Buddha was tie 
first and only denier of the sacred authority of the 
Veda, and of all the claims which the Brahmans had 
founded on that authority. The history of heresy is 
difficult to trace in India, as elsewhere. The writings 
of Brihaspati, one of the oldest heretics, constantly 
quoted in later controversial treatises, have not yet 
been recovered in India. Without committing myself 
to arfy opinion as to his age, I shall state here some 
of the opinions ascribad to Brihaspati, to show that 
even the mild Hindu can hit hard blows, and still 
more in order to make it'clear that the stronghold of 
Brahmanism, namely the revealed character of the 


1 Panini was acquainted with infidels and nihilists, as may be seen 
from IV, 4, 60. Lokâyata, another name applied to unbeliévers, from 
which Laukdyatika, is found in the Gana ukthadi, and IV, 2, 60. 
Barhaspatya occurs in the commentary only, vL. 
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Vedas, was to them not a mere theory, but a very 
important historical reality. 1 

In the ‘Sarva-darsana-samgraha’ (translated by 
Professor Cowell, Pandit, 1874, p- 162), the first 
philosophical system %of which an account is given, 
is that of the KArvaka, who follows the tenets of 
Brihaspati. The school to which they belonged is 
called the Lokayata, i.e. prevalent in the world. 
They hold that nothing exists but the four elements, 
a kind of protoplasm, from which, when changed 
by evolution into organic body, intelligence $s pro- 
duced, just as the inebriating power is developed 
from the mixing of certain ingredients. The self is 
only the body qualified by intelligence, there being 
no evidence for a self without a body. The only 
means of knowledge is perception, the only object 
of‘man, enjoyment. 

But if that were so, it is objected, why should men 
of proved wisdom offer the Agnihotra and other ` 
Vedic sacrifices? To this the following answer is 
returned :— k 

‘Your objection cannot be accepted as any proof 
to the contrary, since the Agnihotra, ete. are only 
useful as means of livelihood, for the Veda is 
tainted by the three faults of untruth, self-contradic- 
tion, and tautology. Then agzin the impostors, who 
call themselves Vedic pandits, are mutually destructive, 
as the authority of the Gninakinda (Upanishads) 
is overthrown by those who maintain that of the 
Karmakanda (Hymns and Brahmanas), while those 
who maintain the authority of the Gninakanda re- 
ject that-of the Karmakénda. Lastly, the three 
Vedas themselves are only the incoherent rhapsodies 


td 
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of knaves, and to this effect runs the popular say- 


ing :— $ 

d 

“The Agnihotra, the three Vedas, the ascetic’s three staves, and 
smearing onesélf with ashes, 

Brihaspati says, these are but means of livelihood for those who have 


no manliness or sense.” s 
And again it has been said by Brihaspati :— 


«If a beast slain in the Gyotishfoma rite will itself go to heaven, 

Why then does not the sacrificer forthwith offer his own father ? 

If the Srâddha produces gratification to beings who are dead, 

Then there too, in the case of travellers when they start, it is need- 
less to give provisions for the journey. 

Tf beings in heaven are gratified by our offering the Sriddha here, 

Then why not give the food down below to those who are standing 
on the house-top ? 

While life remains, let a man live happily, let him feed on ghee, 
even though he runs into debt, . 

When once the body becorñes ashes, how can it ever return again? 

He who departs from the body goes to another world, i 

How is it that he comes not back again, restless for love of his 
kindred? | 

Hence it is only as a means of livelihood that Brahmans have estab- 
lished here 

‘All these ceremonies for the dead, —there is no other fruit anywhere. 

The three authors of the Vedas were buffoons, knaves, and demons. 

All the well-known formulas of the pandits, garphari turphari, ete., 

And all the horrid rites for the queéh commanded in the Asvyamedha, 

These were invented by buffoons, and so all the various kinds of 
«presents to the priests, 

While the eating of flesh was similarly commanded by night-prowling 
demons.’ 


Some of these objections may be of later date, but 
most of them are clearly Buddhistic. The retort, 
Why if a victim slain at a sacrifice goes to heaven, 
does not a man sacrifice his own father, is, as Pro- 
fessor Burnouf has shown, the very argument used 
by Buddhist controversialistst Though Buddhism 

1 Burnouf, ‘Tntroduction à histoire du Buddhisme,’ p. 209, In the 
‘Ramayana’ also some of these arguments are employed by the 

ies 
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became recognised as a state religion through Asoka in 
the third century only, shere can be little doubt that 
‘it had been growing in the minds of the people for 
several generations, and though there is some doubt 
as to the exact date of;Buddha’s death, his traditional 
era begins 543 B.c., and we may safely assign the 
origin of Buddhism to about 500 B. ©. 

It is the Sanskrit literature before that date which 
is the really important, I mean historically important 
literature of India. Far be it from me to deny the 
charms of Kaliddsa’s play, ‘Sakuntala? whigh are 
very real, in spite of the exaggerated praises bestowed 
upon it. The same poet's ‘Meghadtita, or Cloud- 
Messenger, is an elegy which deserves even higher 
praise, as a purer and more. perfect work of art. 
“Nala, if we could only remove some portions, would 
bea most charming idyll; and some of the fables 
of the ‘Pankatantra’ or ‘Hitopadesa,’ are excellent 
specimens of what story-telling ought to be. But 
all this literature is modern, secondary,—as it were, 
Alexandrian. 

These works are literdry curiosities, but no more; 
and though we may well understand that they formed 
a pleasant occupation for such men as Sir W. Jones 
and Colebrooke, during their leisure hours, they could 
never become the object of a life-study. 


Historical character of the Vedic language. 
At is very different with the literature of the Veda. 
First of all, we feel in it on historical ground. The 


Brahman Gâbâli in order to induce Rama to break his vow. See Muir, 
* Metrical Translations,’ p. 218, 
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language of Vedic literature differs from the ordinary 
Sanskrit. It contains many'forms which afterwards, 
have become extinct, and those the very forms which 
exist in Greek orvother Aryan dialects. Ordinary 
Sanskrit, for instance, hasno subjunctive mood. Com- 
parative Philology expected, nay postulated, such a 
mood in Sanskrit, and the Veda, when once discovered 
and deciphered, supplied it in abundance. 

Ordinary Sanskrit does not mark its accents. The 
Vedic literature is accentuated, and its system of ac- 
centuation displays the same fundamental principles 
as the Greek system. 

I like to quote one instance, to show the intimate 
relationship between Vedic Sanskrit and Greek. We 
know that the Greek” Zevs is the same word as the 
Sanskrit Dyaus, the sky. Dyaus, however, occurs 
in the later Sanskrit as a feminine only. It is in the 
Veda that it was discovered, not only as a masculine, 
but in that very combination in which it became the 
name of the supreme deity in Greek and Latin. 
Corresponding to Jupiter, and Zebs warp, we find in 
the Veda Dyaush pitar. -But more than that, Zevs 
in Greek has in the nominative the acute, in the vo- 
cative the circumflex. D yaus in the Veda has in the 
nominative the acute, in the vocative the circumflex, 
And while Greek gremmarians can give us no ex- 
planation of that change, it is a change which in 
Sanskrit has been shown to rest on the general 
principles of accentuation © 


1-The general rule is that in the vocative the high accent is on the 
first syllable of the word, Remnants only of this rule exiSt in Greek 
and Latin, whilt in Sanskrit it admits of no exception. Dyaus having 
the svarita or the combined accent in the vocative is only an apparent 


L2 
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Now I confess that such a vocative, as Dyaus, 
having the circumflex instead of the acute, is to my 
mind a perfect gem, of the most precious material 
and the most exquisite workmanship. Who has not 
wondered lately at these curious relics, of pre-Hellenic 
art, brought to light at Hissarlik and Mykene by the 
indefatigable labours of Dr. Schliemann? , I am the 
last man to depreciate their real value, as opening to us 
a new world on the classical soil of Greece. But what 
is a polished or perforated stone, what is a drinking 
vessel, or a shield, or a helmet, or even a gold diadem, 
compared with this vocative of Dyaus? In the one 
case we have mute metal, rude art, and very little 
thought: in the other, a work of art of the most perfect 
finish and harmony, and wrought of a material more 
‘precious than gold,—human thought. If it- took 
thvusands, or hundreds of thousands of men to build 
a pyramid, or to carve an obelise, it took millions of 
men to finish that single word Dyaus, or Zeds, or 
Jupiter, originally meaning the illuminator, but gra. 
dually elaborated into a name of God! And remem- 
ber, the Veda is full of such pyramids, the ground is 
strewn with such gems. All we want is labourers to 
dig, to collect, to classify, and to decipher them, in 
order to lay free once more the lowest chambers of 
that most ancient of all labyrinths, the human mind. 

These are not isolated facts or mere curiosities, that 
can be disposed of with a patronising Indeed! That 
accent in the vocative of Dyaus and Zevs is like the 
nerve of a living organism, still trembling and beating, 
exception. The word was treated as dissyllabic, di had the high, aus 


the low accent, and the high and low accents together gave the svarita 
or combined accent, commonly called circumflex. 
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and manifesting its vitality under the microscope of 
the comparative philologist. “There is life in it—truly, 
historic life. As modern history would be incomplete 
without medieval history, or medieval history without 
Roman history, or Roman history without Greek 
history, so we learn that the whole history of the 
world would henceforth be incomplete without that 
first chapter in the life of Aryan humanity, which has 
been preserved to us in Vedic literature. 

It was a real misfortune to Sanskrit scholarship 
that our first acquaintance with Indian literature 
should have begun with the prettinesses of Kalidasa 
and Bhavabhtiti, and the hideousnesses of the religion 
of Siva and Vishnu. The gnly original, the only im- 
portant period of Sanskrit literature, which deserves 
to become the subject of earnest study, far more than 
it is at present, is that period which preceded the rise 
of Buddhism, when Sanskrit was still the spoken 
language of India, and the worship of Siva was still 
unknown. 


The four strata of Vedic literature. 
I. Satra period, 500 B.C. 


We can distinguish three or four successive strata 
of literature in that pre-Buddhistic period. First comes 
the Sdtra.period, which extends far into Buddhistic 
times, and is clearly marked by its own peculiar style. 
It is composed in the most concise and enigmatical 
form, unintelligible almost without a commentary, 
I cannot describe it to you, for there is nothing like 
it in any other literature that I am acquainted with. 
But I may quote a well-known saying of the Brahmans 
themselves, that the author of a Stitra rejoices more 
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in having saved one single letter than in the birth of 
a son: and remember that without a son to perform 
the funeral rites, a Brahman believed that he could 
not enter into heaven. The object of these Sfitras was 
to gather up the kncayledge, then floating about in 
the old Brahmanic settlements or Parishads. They 
contain the rules of sacrifices, treatises on, phonetics, 
etymology, exegesis, grammar, metre, customs and 
laws, geometry, astronomy, and philosophy. In every 
one of these subjects they contain original observa- 
tions, and original thought, such as can no longer be 
ignored by any students of these subjects. 

Ritual is not a subject that seems to possess any 
scientific interest at present, still the origin and 
growth of sacrifice is an important page in the history 
wf the human mind, and nowhere can it be studied to 
greater advantage than in India. 

The science of phonetics arose in India at a time 
when writing was unknown, and when it was of the : 
highest importance to the Brahmans to preserve the 
accurate pronunciation of their favourite hymns. I 
believe I shall not be contradicted by Helmholtz, or 
Ellis, or other representatives of phonetic science, if I 
say that, to the present day, the phoneticians of India 
of the fifth century B.C. are unsurpassed in their 
analysis of the elements of langrage, i 

In grammar, I challenge any scholar to produce from 
any language a more: comprehensive collection and 
classification of all the facts of a language than we 

d in Panini’s Sûtras. 

É With regard to metre, we possess in the observa- 
tions and the technical terms of the ancient Indian 
authors a clear confirmation of the latest theories of 
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modern metricians, viz. that metres were originally 
connected with dancing and “music. The very names 
for metre in general confirm this. Khandas, metre, 
is connected with scandere, in the sense of stepping; 
vritta, metre, from vrit, vero, to turn, meant ori- 
inally the last three or four steps of a dancing 
movement, the turn, the versus, which determined the 
whole character of dance and of a metre. Trish- 
tubh, the name of a common metre in the Veda}, 
meant three-step, because its turn, its vritta or 
versus,consisted of three steps, v ——. 

I do not feel competent to speak with equal cer- 
tainty of the astronomical and geometrical observa- 
tions, which we find in seme of the ancient Sûtra 
works. It is well known that at a later time the 
Hindus became the pupils of the Greeks in these 
subjects. But I have seen no reason as yet to modify 
my opinion, that there was an ancient indigenous 
Hindu astronomy, founded on the twenty-seven Nak- 
shatras or Lunar Mansions, and an ancient indigenous 
Hindu geometry, founded on,the construction of altars 
and their enclosures. The problem, for instance, 


otreated in the Sulva Sûtras?, how to construct a 


square altar that should be of exactly the same 
magnitude as a round altar, suggested probably the 
first attempt at solvéng the problem of the squaring 
of the circle’. Anyhow, the terminology used in 


1 M. M., ‘Translation of the Rig-Veda,’ I, p. ci. 

2 These Sûtras have for the first time been edited and translated by 
Professor G. Thibaut, in the ‘ Pandit.’ 

3 In Greece, too, we are told that the Delians received an oracle 
that the misfortunes which had befallen them and all the Greeks would 
cease, if they built an altar double the present one. In this they did 
not succeed, bevause they were ignorant of geometry. Plato, whom 
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those early Sûtras seems to me home-grown, and it 
deserves, I believe, in thé highest degree the attention 
of those who wish to discover the first beginnings of 
mathematical science, 

The rules on domestic ceremonies, connected with 
marriage, birth, baptism, burial, the principles of 
education, the customs of civil society, the laws of 
inheritance, of property, of taxation and government, 
can nowhere be studied to greater advantage than 
in the Grihya and Dharma-sitras. These are the 

‘principal sources of those later metrical law<books, 
the laws of Manu, Yagnavalkya, Pardsara, and the 
rest, which, though they contain old materials, are 
in their present form decidedly of a much later date. 

,„ In the same Sitras' we find also certain chapters 
devoted to philosophy, the first germs of which exist 
mee 7 5 x 

in the Upanishads, and receive at a later time a most 
perfect systematic treatment in the six collections of 
philosophical Sûtras. These Sûtras may be of a much 
later date?, but to whatever period they belong, they 
they consulted, told them how te set about it, and explained to them 
that the real object of the oracle was to encourage them to cultivate 
Science, instead of war, if they wished for more prosperous days. See 
Plutarch, ‘De Demonio Socratis,” cap. vii. 

1 See Apastamba-Satras, translated by G. Bühler, in ‘Sacred Books 
of the East.’ à 

2 The Sdikhya-kfrika with a commentary was translated into 
Chinese about 560 a.D. See S. Beal, ‘The Buddhist Tripitaka,’ p. 84. 
T owe the date, and the fact that the translation, ‘the Golden Seventy 

haster,” agrees with Colebrooke’s text, to a private communication 
from Mr. S. Beal. The author is said to have been Kapila, Originally, 
it is stated towards the end of the book, there were 60,000 gathis, 
composed by Pafikasikha (KApileyo), the pupil of Asuri, the pupil of 
Kapila; ana afterwards a Brahmana, Îsvara Krishna, selected 70 out 
of the 60,000 gathas, and published them as the Suvarna-saptati-sastra, 


There is also a translation by Hiouen-thsang of the Vaiseshika-nikaya- 
dasapadartha-stistra, composed by Giifinazandra, ci 
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contain not only, as Cousin used to say, the whole 
development of philosophic ‘thought in a nutshell, 
but they show us in many cases a treatment of philo- 
sophic problems, which, even in these days of philoso- 
phic apathy, will rouse surprise and admiration, 


It. Br&hmana period, 600-800 B.C. 


This period of literature, the Sitra period, presup- 
poses another, the period of the Brshmanas, works 
written*in prose, but in a totally different style, in a 
slightly different language, and with a different object. 
These Brdhmanas, most of which are- accentuated, 
while the Sitras are so no.longer, contain elaborate 
discussions on the sacrifices, handed down in different 
families, and supported by the names of various au- 
thorities. Their chief object is the description and 
elucidation of the sacrifice. but they incidentally touch 


_ on many other topics of interest. The Sfitras, when- 


ever they can, refer to the Brdhmanas as their 
authority; in fact, the Sitrag would be unintelligible 
except as following after the. Brihmanas. 

. A very important portion of the Brihmanas are the 
Aranyakas, the forest-books, giving an account of 
the purely mental sacrifices that have to be performed 
by the Varaprasthas, Sr the dwellers in the forest, and 
ending with the Upanishads, the oldest treatises on 
Hindu philosophy. 

Tf the Stitra period began about 600 B.C., the 
Brihmana period would require at least 200 years to 
account for its origin and development, and for the 
large number of ancient teachers quoted as authorities. 
But I care little about these chronological dates. They 
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are mere helps to our memory. What is really im- 
portant is the recognition of a large stratum of litera- 
ture, lying below the Sûtras, but. placed itself above 
another stratum, which I call the Mantra period. 

3 


III. Mantra period, 800-1000 B.C. 


To this period I ascribe the collection and the syste- 
matic arrangement of the Vedic hymns and formulas, 
which we find in four books or the Samhitas of the 
Rig-Veda, the Yagur-Veda, the SAma-Veda, «nd the 
Atharva-Veda. These four collections were made with 
a distinct theological or sacrificial purpose. Each con- 
tains the hymns which had to be used by certain classes 
of priests at certain sacrifices, - The Sama-veda-sam- 
*hit&* contains the verses to be used by the singing 
Pliests (Udgâtri); the Yagur-veda-samhité the verses 
and formulas to be muttered by the officiating priests 
(Adhvaryu). These two collections followed in their 
arrangement the order of certain sacrifices. The Rig- 
veda-samhitâ contained the hymns to be recited by 
the Hotri priests, but mixed up with a large mass of 
saered and popular poetry, and not arranged in the 
order of any sacrifice. The Atharva-veda-samhit4, is 
a later collection, containing, besides a, large number 
of Rig-veda verses, some curious relics of popular 
Poetry connected with charms, imprecations, and other 
Superstitious usages. 

We move here already, not only among Epigonoi, 

ut among priests by profession, who had elaborated 
a most complicated system of sacrifices, and had 

1 With the exce 


ption of about seventy-five verses, all the rest of the 
SAma-veda-sambita is found in the Rig-Veda, o 
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assigned to each minister and assistant his exact 
share in the performance of each sacrifice, and his 
portion of the ancient sacred poetry, to be recited, 
sung, or muttered by.him, as the case might be. 

Fortunately for us, there way one class of priests 
for whom no special prayer-book was made, contain- 
ing such extracts only as were required to accom- 
pany certain ceremonies, but who had to know by 
heart the whole treasure of their sacred and national 
poetry. In this manner much has been preserved 
to us of the ancient poetry of India, which has no 
special reference to sacrificial acts. We have, in fact, 
one great collection of ancient poetry, and that is the 
collection which is known by the name of the Rig- 
Veda, or the Veda of the hymns: in truth, the only 
real or historical Veda, though there are other books «, 
called by the same name. 2 

This Veda consists of ten books, each book being 
an independent collection of hymns, though carried 
out under the same presiding spirit. These col- 
lections were preserved as sacred heirlooms in dif- 
ferent families, and at last°united into one great 
body of sacred poetry. Their number amounts to 
1017 or 1028. 

The period during which the ancient hymns were 
collected, and arranged as prayer-books for the four 
classes of priests, so as to enable them to take their 
part in the various sacrifices, has been called the 
Mantra period, and may have extended from about 


1000 to 800 B. ©. 


1 This is pointed out by the Paribhâshâs of the Anukraménis, which 
explain the order of the deities according to which the hymns in each 


Mandala were arranged. 
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IV. Khandas period, 1000-r B.C. 


Tt is therefore before 1000 B.C. that we must place 
the spontaneous growth of Vedie poetry, such as we 
find it in the Rig-Veda and in the Rig-Veda only, 
the gradual development of the Vedic religion, and 
the slow formation of the principal Vedic sacrifices. 
How far back that period, the so-called Khandas 
period, extended, who can tell? Some scholars ex- 
tend it to two or three thousand years before our 
era, but it is far better to show the differens layers 
of thought that produced the Vedic religion; and 
thus to gain an approximate idea of its long growth, 
than to attempt to measure it by years or centuries, 
which can never be more than: guess-work. 

» If we want to measure the real depth of that 
period, we should measure it by the change of lan- 
guage and metre, even by the change of locality from 
the north-west to the south-east, clearly indicated 
in some of the hymns; by the old and new songs 
constantly spoken of by the poets; by the successive 
generations of kings and’ leaders; by the slow develop- 
ment of an artificial ceremonial, and lastly by the 
first signs of the four castes perceptible in the very 
latest hymns only. A comparison of the Rig-Veda 
with the Atharva-veda will ip, many cases show us 
how what we ourselves should expect as a later 
development of the more primitive ideas of the Rig- 
Veda is what we actually find in the hymns of the 
Atharva-veda, and in the later portions of the Yagur- 
veda ; nay it is the confirmation of these expectations 


that gives us a real faith in the historical growth of 
Vedic literature, 
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One thing is certain: there is nothing more ancient 
and primitive, not only in Irtdia, but in the whole 
Aryan world, than the hymns of the Rig-Veda. So 
far as we are Aryans. in language, that is in thought, , 
so far the Rig-Veda is our own most ancient book. 

And now let me tell you, what will again sound 
like a fairy-tale, but is nevertheless a simple fact. 
That Rig-Veda which, for more than three, or it may 
be four thousand years, has ‘formed the foundation 
of the religious and moral life of untold millions 
of humen beings, had never been published; and by 
a combination of the most fortunate circumstances, 
it fell to my lot to bring out the first complete edition 
of that sacred text, together with the commentary of 
greatest authority among Hindu theologians, the 
commentary of Saiyana Akârya. R 

The Rig-Veda consists of 1017 or 1028 hymn, 
cach on an average of ten verses. The total number 
of words, if we may trust native scholars, amounts 


to 153,826. 


a 
The Veda handed dowm by oral tradition. 


“ But how, you may ask, was that ancient literature 
preserved? At present, no doubt, there are MSS. 
of the Veda, but few, Sanskrit MSS. in India are 
older than 1000 after Christ, nor is there any evi- 
dence that the art of writing was known in India 
much before the beginning of Buddhism, or the very 
end of the ancient Vedic literature. How then were 
these ancient hymns, and the Brahmanas, and it may 
be, the Sûtras too, preserved ? Entirely by memory, 
but by memory kept under the strictest discipline. 
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As far back as we know anything of India, we find 
that the years which‘ we spend at school and at 
university, were spent by the sons of the three higher 
classes in learning, from the movth of a teacher, their 
sacred literature. This was a sacred duty, the neglect 
of which entailed social degradation, and the most 
minute rules were laid down as to the mnemonic 
system that had to be followed. Before the in- 
vention of writing, there was no other way of pre- 
serving literature, whether sacred or profane, and 
in consequence every precaution was takensagainst 
accidents. 

It has sometimes been asserted that the Vedic 
religion is extinct in India, that it never recovered 
from its defeat by Buddhism ; that the modern 
Brahmanie religion, as founded on the Purânas1 
dad Tantras, consists in a belief in Vishnu, Siva and 
Brahma, and manifests itself in the worship of the 
most hideous idols. Toa superficial observer it may 

1 We must carefully distinguish between the Puranas, such as they 
now exist, and the original Purâna, a recognised name for ancient 
tradition, mentioned already fù the Atharva-Veda, XI, 7, 24, rikah 
simani khandâmsi purdnam yagashé saha; XV, 6, 4, itihâsa% purdzam 
ka githis ka nfrasamsis ka, The original Purâna formed part, from 
the earliest times, of the traditional learning of the Brahmans (see 
Asv.-Grihya-Stitras, III, 3, 1), as distinct from the Itihasas, the 
legends; and we hear of Purana and Itihasas being repeated for enter- 
tainment, for instance at funerals, Asv.-Crihya-Satras, TV, 6,6. The 
law-books frequently refer to the Purana as authoritative, as distinct 
from Veda, Dharmasastras and Vedangas; Gautama, XT, 19, Extracts 
from the Purana are given in Apastamba’s Dharmasttras, I, 19, 13; 
IL, 23,3. These are metrical, and they are repeated, the former in 

Sah IV, 248, 249, the latter in Yagnavalkya, III, 186. Prose 
quotations occur, Apast. Dh. S., I, 29, 7, Totally distinct from this 
are the Pusinas, So late as the time of Gaimini no importance was 


attached to the Puranas, for he does not even refer-to them in his 
system of Mimamsa, Cf, Shaddarsana-%intanikâ, I, p. 164. 
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seem to be so, but English scholars who have lived 
in India, in intimate relations with the natives, or 
native scholars who now occasionally visit us in 
England, give a very different account. No doubt, 
Brahmanism was for a time defeated by Buddhism; 
no doubt it had, at a later time, to accommodate 
itself to circumstances, and tolerate many of the local 
forms of worship, which were established in India, 
before it was slowly subdued by the Brahmans. Nor 
did Brahmanism ever possess a state machinery to 
establish uniformity of religious belief, to test ortho- 
doxy, or to punish heresy over the whole of India. 
But how was it that, during the late famine, many 
people would rather die than accept food from un- 
clean hands’? Are there any priests in Europe or 
elsewhere, whose authority would be proof againste. 
starvation? The influence of the priests is stil 
enormous in India, and all the greater, because it 
is embodied in the influence of custom, tradition, and 
superstition. Now those men who are, even at the 
present moment, recognised as the spiritual guides 
of the people, those whose irffiuence for good or evil 
is even now immense, are believers in the supreme 
authority of the Veda. Everything, whether founded 
on individual opinion, on local custom, on Tantras 
or Puranas, nay, even on the law-books of Manu, 
must give way, as soon as it can be proved to be 
in direct conflict with a single sentence of the Veda, 
On that point there can be no controversy. But 
: those Brahmans, who even in this Kali age, and 


1 Jt is curious that the popular idea that, even during a fiimine, food 
must not be accepted from unclean hands, rests on no sacred authority, 
nay, is flatly contradicted by both Sruti and Smriti, 
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during the ascendency of the Mlekthas, uphold the 
sacred traditions of the past, are not to be met with 
in the drawing-rooms of Calcutta. They depend on 
the alms of the people, and live ‘in villages, either by 
themselves, or in colleges. They would lose their 
prestige, if they were to shake hands or converse 
with an infidel, and it is only in rare cases that they 
drop their reserve, when brought in contact with 
Europeans whose knowledge of their own sacred 
language and literature excites their wonderment, 
and with a little pressure, opens their heart and 
their mouth, like a treasure-house of ancient know- 
ledge. Of course, they would not speak English or 
even Bengali. They speak Sanskrit and write San- 
skrit, and I frequently receive letters from some of 
*them, couched in the most faultless language. 

“ And my fairy-tale is not all over yet. These men, 
and I know it as a fact, know the whole Rig-Veda 
by heart, just as their ancestors did, three or four 
thousand years ago; and though they have MSS., 
and though they now have a printed text, they do 
not learn their sacred fore from them. They learn 
it, as their ancestors learnt it, thousands of years ago, 
from the mouth of a teacher, so that the Vedie suc- 
cession should never be broken}. That oral teavhing 

1 This oral teaching is carefully described in the Priitisikhya of the 
Rig-Veda, i.e. probably in the fifth or sixth century B.0. It is constantly 
alluded to in the Brahmanas, but it must have existed even during the 
earlier periods, for in a hymn of the Rig-Veda (VII, 103), in which 
the return of the rainy season, and the delight and quacking of the 
frogs is described, we read: ‘One repeats the speech of the other, as 
the pupil“(repeats the words) of the teacher? The pupil is called 


sikshaminah, the teacher saktak, while sikshâ, from *he same root, is 
the recognised technical term for phonetics in later times. 
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and learning became in the eyes of the Brahmans 
one of the ‘ Great Sacrifices, and though the number 
of those who still keep it up is smaller than it 
used to be, their influence, their position, their sacred 
authority, are as great as ever, These men do not 
come to England, they would not cross the sea. But 
some of their pupils, who have been brought up half 
on the native, and half on the English system, are 
less strict. I have had visits from natives who knew 
large portions of the Veda by heart; I have been in 
correspondence with others who, when they were 
twelve or fifteen years old, could repeat the whole 
of it} They learn a few lines every day, repeat 
them for hours, so that the whole house resounds 
with the noise, and they thus strengthen their 
memory to that degree, that when their apprentice-,,. 
ship is finished, you can open them like a boot, 
and find any passage you like, any word, any accent. 
One native scholar, Shankar Pandurang, is at the 
-present moment collecting various readings for my 
edition of the Rig-Veda, not from MSS., but from 
the oral tradition of Vaidil€ Srotriyas. He writes, 
on the 2nd March, 1877, ‘I am collecting a few of 
‘our walking Rig-Veda MSS., taking your text as _ 
the basis. I find a good many differences which 
I shall soon be able +o examine more closely, when 
J may be able to say whether they are various read- 
ings, or not. I will, of course, communicate them all 
to you before making any use of them publicly, if 
I eyer do this at all. As I write, a Vaidik scholar 
1 Indian Antiquary,’ 1878, p. 140. ‘There are thousands of Brah- 
mans,’ the editor remarks, ‘who know the whole of the Rig-Veda by 


heart, and can repeat it,’ etc. 
’ M 
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is going over your Riga-Veda text. He has his own 
MS. on one side, but does not open it, except occa- 
sionally. He knows the whole Samhita and Pada 
texts by heart. I wish I could send you his photo- 
graph, how he is squatting in my tent with his 
Upavita (the sacred cord) round his shoulders, and 
only a Dhoti round his middle, not a bad specimen 
of our old Rishis. 

Think of that half-naked Hindu, repeating under 
an Indian sky the sacred hymns which have been 
handed down for three or four thousand yzars by 
oral tradition. If writing had never been invented, 
if printing had never been invented, if India had 
never been occupied by England, that young Brah- 
man, and hundreds and thousands of his countrymen, 
¿would probably have been engaged just the same 
ia learning and saying by heart the simple prayers 
first uttered on the Sarasvatt and the other rivers 
of the Penjab by Vasishtha, Visvamitra, SyAvAsva, 
and others. And here are we, under the shadow of 
Westminster Abbey, in the very zenith of the in- 
tellectual life of Europe, nay, of the whole world, 
listening in our minds to the same sacred hymns, 
trying to understand them (and they are sometimes 
very difficult to understand), and hoping to learn ‘from 
them some of the deepest secrets of the human heart, 
that human heart which is the same everywhere, 
however widely we ourselves may be separated from 
each other by space and time, by colour and creed. 

This is the story I wished to tell you to-day. And 
though it may have sounded to some of you like a 
fairy-tale, believe me it is truer in all its details than 
many a chapter of contemporary history. 
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POSTSCRIPT TO THE THIRD LECTURE. 


As I find that some of my remarks ag to the 
handing down of the ancient Sanskrit literature by 
means of oral tradition, and the permanence of that 
system to the present day have been received with 
a certain amount of incredulity, I subjoin some ex- 
tracts from the Rig-Veda-pritisikhya, to show how 
the oral teaching of the Vedas was carried on at 
least 500 B.0., and some statements from the pen 
of two native scholars, to show how it is maintained 
to the present day. 

The Prâtisâkhya of the, Rig-Veda, of which I 
published the text and a German translation in 1856, 
contains the rules according to which the sacred’ 
texts are to be pronounced. I still ascribe this, which 
seems to me the oldest Pritisikhya, to the 5th or 
6th century B.C., to a period between Yâska on one 
side, and Panini on the other, until more powerful 
arguments can be brought forward against this date 
than have been hitherto advanced. In the 15th 
chapter of that Pritisikhya we find a description 
of the method followed in the schools of ancient 
India. The teacher, we are told, must himself have 
passed through the resognised curriculum, and have 
fulfilled all the duties of a Brahmanical student (brah- 
makarin), before he is allowed to becomea teacher, and 
he must teach such students only as submit to all the 
rules of studentship. He should settle down in a 
proper place. If he has only one pupil or two, they 
should sit on his right side; if more, they must sit 
as there is room for them. At the beginning of each 

M2 
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lecture the pupils embrace the feet of their teacher, 
and say: Read, Sir. The teacher answers: Om, Yes, 
and then pronounces two words, or, if it is a com- 
pound, one. When the teacher has pronounced one 
word or two, the first, pupil repeats the first word, but 
if there is anything that requires explanation, the 
pupil says Sir; and after it has been explained to 
him (the teacher says) Om, Yes, Sir. 

In this manner they go on till they have finished 
a prasna (question), which consists of three verses, 
or, if they are verses of more than forty to forty- 
two syllables, of two verses. If they are pankti- 
verses of forty to forty-two syllables each, a prasna 
may comprise either two or three; and if a hymn 
consists of one verse only, that is supposed to form 

“a prasna. After the prasna is finished, they have 
all to repeat it once more, and then to go on learning 
it by heart, pronouncing every syllable with the high 
accent. After the teacher has first told a prasna, 
to his pupil on the right, the others go round him 
to the right, and this goes on till the whole adhyaya 
or lecture is finished: ‘a lecture consisting generally 
of sixty prasnas. At the end of the last half-verse 
the teacher says Sir, and the pupil replies, Om, Yes, 
Sir, repeating also the verses required at thé end 
of a lecture. The pupils then. embrace the fect of 
their teacher, and are dismissed. 

These are the general features of a lesson, but the 
Pråtisâkhya contains a number of minute rules be- 
sides. For instance, in order to prevent small words 
from being neglected, the teacher is to repeat twice 

every word which has but one high accent, or con- 

sists of one vowel only. A number of small words: 
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are to be followed by the particle iti, ‘thus, others 
are to be followed by iti, aid then to be repeated 
again, e.g. ka-iti ka. 

These lectures continued during about half the 
year, the term beginning generally with the rainy 
season. There were, however, many holidays on 
which no lectures were given, and on these points: 
also the most minute regulations are given both in 
the Grihya and Dharma-siitras. 

This must suffice as a picture of what took place 
in India about 500 B.c. Let us now see what re- 
mains of the ancient system at present. 

In a letter received from the learned editor of 
the ‘Shaddarsana-Aintaniké, or Studies in Indian 
Philosophy, dated Poona, 8 June, 1878, the writer 
says: k ; 
‘A student of a Rig-Veda-sâkhå (a recension of 

the Rig-Veda), if sharp and assiduous, takes about 
eight years to learn the Dasagranthas, the ten books, 
which consist of 

(1) The Samhita, or the hymns. í 

(2) The Brâhmana, the. prose treatise on sacri- 
„fices, ete. , 

(3) The Aranyaka, the forest-book. 

(4) The Grihya-sitras, the rules on domestic 
ceremonies. a 

(5-10) The six Angas, treatises on Sikshâ, pro- 
nunciation, Gyotisha, astronomy, Kalpa, ceremonial, 
Vyikarana, grammar, Nighantu and Nirukta, ety- 
mology, Khandas, metre. 

‘A pupil studies every day during the eight years, 

except on the holidays, the so-called anadhyaya, i. e. 
non-reading days. There being 360 days in a lunar 
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year, the eight years would give him 2880 days. 
From this 384 holidays"have to be deducted, leaving 
him 2496 work-days during the eight years. 

‘Now the ten books consist on-a rough calculation 
of 29,500 slokas, so that a student of the Rig-Veda 
has to learn about twelve slokas a day, a sloka 
consisting of thirty-two syllables. 

‘I ought to point out to you the source of my 

information. We have an association in Poona which 
is called the Vedasistrottegakasabha, which annually 
awards prizes in all recognised branches of Sanskrit 
learning, such as the six schools of Indian philosophy, 
the Alankira-sistra or rhetori¢, Vaidyaka or medi- 
cine, Gyotisha or astronomy, recitation of the Veda 
in its different forms, such as Pada, Krama, Ghana, 
nnd Gat, and all the subjects I have already men- 
tioned under the name of Dasagrantha, in the case 
of the Rig-Veda Brahmans. The prize-men are re- 
commended by a board of examiners. In every 
Subject a threefold test is employed,—theoretical 
knowledge of the subject (prakriya), general know- 
ledge of the subject (upasthiti), and the construction 
of passages from recognised works in each branch, 
of knowledge (grantharthapariksh4), About 1000 
‘rupees are distributed by the leading native gentle- 
men of Poona. At a meeting kold the 8th May last 
there were about fifty Sanskrit Pandits and Vaidikas. 
In their presence I got the information from an old 
Vaidika, much respected in Poona,’ 

Another interesting account of the state of native 
learning „comes from the pen of Professor R. G. 
Bhandarkar, M.A. (‘Indian Antiquary,’ 1874, p. 132): 

‘Every Brahmanic family.’ he writes, ‘is devoted 
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to the study of a particular Veda, and a particular 
sakha (recension) of a Veda;°and the domestic rites 
of the family are performed according to the ritual 
described in the Sitra connected with that Veda. 
The study consists in getting, by heart the books 
forming the particular Veda. In Northern India, 
where the predominant Veda is the White Yagush, 
and the sâkhû that of the Madhyandinas, this study 
has almost died out, except at Banfras, where Brah- 
manic families from all parts of India are settled. 
It prevails to some extent in Gujarat, but to a 
much greater extent in the Maratha country; and in 
Tailangana there is a large number of Brahmans 
who still devote their life to, this study. Numbers of 
these go about to all parts of the country in search 
of dakshina (fee, alms), and all well-to-do natives > 
patronise them according to their means, by getting 
them to repeat portions of their Veda, which is 
mostly the Black Yagush, with Apastamba for their 
Stitra. Hardly a week passes here in Bombay in 
which no Tailangana Brahman comes to me to ask 
for dakshini. On each oceasion I get the men to 
-repeat what they have learned, and compare it with 
the printed texts in my possession. 

‘With reference to their occupation, Brahmans of 
each Vede are genefally divided into two classes, 
Grithasthas and Bhikshukas. ‘The former devote 
themselves to a worldly avocation, while the latter 
spend their time in the study of their sacred books 
and the practice of their religious rites. 

‘Both these classes have to repeat daily the 
Sandhyi-vandana or twilight prayers, the forms of 
which are somewhat different for the different Vedas. 
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But the repetition of the Gayatri-mantra ‘Tat Savitur 
varenyam,’ etc., five, ten, twenty-eight, or a hundred 
and eight times, which forms the principal portion 
of the ceremony, is common to all. 

“Besides this, a great many perform daily what 
is called Brahmayagna, which on certain occasions 
is incumbent on all. This for the Rig-vedis consists 
of the first hymn of the first mandala, and the 
Opening sentences of the Aitareya Brihmana, the 
five parts of the Aitareya Aranyaka, the Yagus- 
samhita, the Sima-samhiti, the Atharva-samliita, Âs- 
valâyana Kalpa Sûtra, Nirukta, Khandas, Nighaniu, 
Gyotisha, Siksha, Panini, Yagitavalkya-Smriti, Mahâ- 
bhirata, and the Sûtras of Kanida, 
BadarAyana. : 
‘> ‘Such Bhikshukas, however, as have studied the 
whole Veda repeat more than the first hymn; they 
repeat as much as they wish (sa yâvan manyeta 
tivad adhitya, Asvaliyana). 


Gaimini, and 


‘Some of the Bhikshukas are what are called — 


Yagnikas. They follow a priestly occupation, and 
are skilled in the performance of sacred rites. . . . 

‘But a more important class of Bhikshukas are 
the Vaidikas, some of whom are Yagnikas as well. 
Learning the Vedas by heart and repeating them 
in a manner never to make a’single mistake, even 
in the accents, is the occupation of their life. The 
best Rig-vedi Vaidika knows by heart the Samhita, 

ada, Krama, Gatå and Ghana of the hymns, the 
Aitareya Brahmana and Aranyaka, the Kalpa and 
Grihya Sttra of Asvaliyana, the Nighaniu, Nirukta, 
Khandas, Gyotisha, Sikshâ, and Panini’s grammar. 
A Vaidika is thus a living Vedie library. 
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‘The Samhita, Pada, Krama, Gat& and Ghana are 
different names for peculiar arrangements of the text 
of the hymns. 

‘In the Samhita text all words are joined according 
to the phonetic rules peculiar te Sanskrit. 

‘In the Pada text the words are divided, and 
compounds, also are dissolved. 

‘In the Krama text, suppose we have a line of 
eleven words, they are arranged as follows, the rules 
of Sandhi being observed throughout for letters and 
accent :® x 

1, 25 2, 3; 8, 4; 4,5; 5, 6; 6,73 7, S;wete: 
The last word of each verse, and half-verse too, is 
repeated with iti (veshtana)? 

These three, the Samhita, Pada, and Krama texts, 
ate the least artificial, and are mentioned alread” ` 
in the Aitareya-dranyaka, though under different 
and, as it would seem, older names. The Samhit& 
text is called Nirbhuga, i.e. inclined, the final 


' and initial letters being as it were inflected; the 


Pada text is called Pratrinna, i.e. cut asunder; the 
Krama text, Ubhayam-antarena, i. e. between the 


stwo! 


‘In the Gati the words are arranged as follows: 
1, 2,2,1,1, 2; 2, 3,3, 2, 2,3; 3, 4, 4,3, 3,4; ete. 
o o 


1 *Rig-veda-pritisikhya,’ ed. M. M., p. iii, and ‘ Nachträge, p. 11, 
Quite a different nomenclature is that found in the ‘ Samhitopanishad.- 
brahmana,’ I. (ed. Burnell, pp. 9, 11, seq.) The three Samhitås men- 
tioned there are called suddhâ, adužspríshćâ, and anirbhugå. The 
first is explained as recited after bathing, ete. in a pure or holy place; 
the second as recited without any mistake of pronunciation; the third 
anirbhugâ, as recited while the arms do not extend beyond the knees, 
the accents beiig indicated with the tip of the thumb striking against 


the fingers. 5 
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The last word of each ve 
peated with iti. 
‘In the Ghana the 


rse and half-verse is re- 


2% 2, 3, 4, 4, 3, 2, 2,3, 4; 3, 4,4, 


repeated with iti, as 
; 8 iti 8; and again, 10, 11, 11, 


Compounds are dissolved 
(avagraha). 


‘The object of these differe; 
the most accurate presery:; 


Mâdhyandinas indicate the acc 
ments of the right hand. 

‘ Among the Rig-Vedis it is not common to go so 
far as the Ghana, they are generally satisfied with 
Samhita, Pada, and Krama, Among the Taittirtyas, 
however, a great many Vaidikas 8° up to the Ghana 
of the hymns, since they hayecto get up.only their 
Bréhmana and Aranyaka in addition. Some learn 
the Taittirtya Pratisikhya also, but the Vedangas 
are not attended to by that class, nor indeed by 
any except the Rig-Vedis. The Madhyandinas get 


i the Samhita, Pada, Krama, Gata, and Ghana of 
their hymns ; but their 


studies generally stop there, 
and there is hardly One to be found who knows 
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the whole Satapatha Brihmana by heart, though 
several get up portions of it? There are very few 
Atharva-vedis in the Bombay Presidency. The stu- 
dents of the Sima-veda have their own innumerable 
modes of singing the Simas. , They get up their 
Brihmanas and Upanishads also. 

‘There is another class of Vedie students called 
Srotriyas, or popularly Srautis. They are acquainted 
with the art of performing the great sacrifices. They 
are generally good Vaidikas, and in addition study 
the Kalpa-sitras and the Prayogas, or manuals. Their 
number is very limited. 

‘Here and there one meets with Agnihotris, who 
maintain the three sacrificial fires, and perform the 
fortnightly Ishtis (sacrifices), and Katurmisyas (par- 
ticular sacrifices every four months). The grander: 
Soma sacrifices are now and then brought forward, 
but they are, as a matter of course, very unfrequent.’ 

These extracts will show what can be done by 
memory for the preservation of an ancient literature. 
The texts of the Veda have been handed down to us 
with such accuracy that there is hardly a various 
reading in the proper sense of the word, or even an 
uncertain accent, in the whole of the Rig-Veda. There 
are corruptions in the text, which can be discovered 
by critical investigation; but even these corruptions 
must have formed part of the recognised text since it 
was finally settled. Some of them belong to different 
Såkhâs or recensions, and are discussed in their bear- 
ing by ancient authorities. 

The authority of the Veda, in respect to all religious 
questions, is.as great in India now as it has ever been. 
It never was uncontested any more than the authority 
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of any other sacred book has been. But to the vast 
majority of orthodox believers the Veda forms still 
the highest and only infallible authority, quite as 


much as the Bible with us, or the Koran with the 
Mohammedans, 


THE WORSHIP OF TANGIBLE, 
SEML-TANGIBLE, AND: INTANGIBLE 
OBJECIS. 


ET wus clearly see the place from which we start, 
the point which we wish to reach, and the road 
which we have to travel. We want to reach the 
point where religious ideas take their first origin, but 
we decline to avail ourselves of the beaten tracks of 
tle fetish theory on the left, and of the theory of a, 
primordial revelation on the right side, in order to 
arrive at our goal. We want to find a road which, 
starting from what everybody grants us, viz. the 
knowledge supplied by our five senses, leads us 
straight, though it may be, slowly to a belief in what 
is not, or at least not entirely, supplied to us by the 
_senses:—the various disguises of the infinite, the 
supernatural, or the divine. 


Evidence of religion never entirely sensuous. 


All religions, however they may differ in other 
respects, agree in this one point, that their evidence 
is not entirely supplied by sensuous perception. This 
applies, as we saw, even to fetish-worship, for in wor- 
shipping his fetish, the savage does not worship a 
common stone but a stone which, besides being a 
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stone that can be touched and handled, is: supposed 
to be something else, this something else being beyond 
the reach of our hands, our ears, or our eyes, 

How does this arise? What is the historical pro- 
conviction, that there is, or 


from the beginning of the world to the 
been insane on this one point. We w. 
to this, or we shall haye to s 
_ altogether unfit for Scientific tre 


present day, 
ant an answer 
urrender religion as 
atment, zs 


External revelation, 


ut we have only to 
Meets us everywhere, 
to see how little it 


] difficulties which bar 
our way in an historical study of the origin and 


of religious ideas, Suppose we asked an 


ow he knew that his fetish was not 
M stone, but Something else, call it as you 


removing the 
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himself had told him so, had revealed it to him, 
what should we say? Yet the theory of a primeval 
revelation, disguise it as you may, always rests on 
this very argument., How did man know that there 
are gods? Because the gods themselves told him so. 

This is an idea which we find both among the 
lowest and amongst the most highly civilised races. 
It is a constant saying among African tribes, that 
‘formerly heaven was nearer to men than it is now, 
that the highest god, the creator himself, gave formerly 
lessons ,of wisdom to human beings; but that after- 
wards he withdrew from them, and dwells now far 
from them in heaven!’ The Hindus? say the same, 
and they, as well as the Greeks*, appeal to their 
ancestors, who had lived in closer community with 
the gods, as their authority on what they believe . 
about the gods. 

But the question is, how did that idea of gods, or 
of anything beyond what we can see, first rise up in 
the thoughts of men, even in the thoughts of their 
earliest ancestors. The real problem is, how man 
gained the predicate God: for he must clearly have 
gained that predicate before he could apply it to any 

“object, whether visible or invisible. 


o Inte%nal revelation. 


When it was found that the concept of the infinite, 
the invisible, or the divine, could not be forced into 
us from without, it was thought that the difficulty 

1 Waitz, ii, p. 171. ; 

2 Rig-Veda, I, 179, 2; VII, 76, 4.; Muir's ‘Sanskrit Texts,’ iii, 


P. 245. 
* Nägelsbach, ‘Homerische Theologie,” p, 151. 
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could be met by another word. Man, we were told, 
possessed a religious or superstitious instinct, by 
which he, alone of all other living creatures, was 
enabled to perceive the infinite, the invisible, the 
divine. 

Let us translate this answer also into simple fetish 
language, and I think we shall be surprised at our 
own primitiveness. 

If an Ashanti were to tell us that he could sce 
that there was something else in his fetish beyond a 
mere stone, because he possessed an instinct of seeing 
it, we should probably wonder at the progress which 


he had made in hollow phraseology under the in- 
fluence of European teaching, but we should hardly 
think that the study of 


man was likely to be much 
benefitted by the help of unsophisticated Savages. 
To admit a religious ins 


tinct, as something over and 
above our ordinary mental faculties, in order to ex- 


plain the origin of religious ideas, is the same as to 
admit a linguistic instinct in order to explain the 
origin of language, or an arithmetic instinct in order 
to explain our power of counting. It is the old story 


of certain drugs producing sleep, because forsooth they 
possess a soporific quality. 


I do not deny that there 
these answers, but that 
out from a whole bushel 
Sake, and after we have 
mean by a primeval rey 
religious instinct, we 


is a grain of truth in both 
grain „must first be picked 
of untruth. For shortness’ 
carefully explained what we 
elation, what we mean by a 
À may perhaps be allowed to 
Continue: rto employ these terms; but they have so 
often been used with a wrong purpose, that it would 
seem wiser to 


avoid them in future altogether. 
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Haying thus burnt the old bridges on which it 
was so easy to escape from the many difficulties 
which stare us in the face, when we ask for the origin 
of religious ideas, all that remains to us now is to 
advance, and to see how far, we shall succeed in 
accounting for the origin of religious ideas, without 
taking refuge in the admission either of a primeval 
revelation or of a religious instinct. We have our five 
senses, and we have the world before us, such as it is, 
vouched for by the evidence of the senses. The ques- 
tion is,,how do we arrive at a world beyond? or 
rather, how did our Aryan forefathers arrive there? 


The senses and their evidence. 


»Let us begin then from the beginning. We call , 


real or manifest what we can perceive with our five 
senses. That is at least what a primitive man calls 
so, and we must not drag in here the question, whether 
our senses really convey to us real knowledge or not. 
We are not dealing at present with Berkeleys and 
Humes, not even with an Enipedokles or Xenophanes, 


„but with a quaternary, it may be a tertiary Troglodyte. 


To him a bone which he can touch, smell, taste, see, 
and, if necessary, hear, as he cracks it, is real, very 
real, as real as anything can be. | 

We should distinguish, however, even in that early 
stage between two classes of senses, the senses of 
touch, scent, and taste, which have sometimes been 
called the palaioteric senses!, on one side, and the 
senses of sight and hearing, the so-calle\ neoteric 
senses, on the other. The first three give us the 

1H. Muirhead, ‘The Senses.’ 
N 
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greatest material certainty; the two last admit of 
doubt, and have frequently to be verified by the 
former. 

Touch seems to offer the most irrefragable evidence 
of reality. It is the Jowest, the least specialised and 
developed sense, and, from an evolutionary point of 
view, it has been classed as the oldest sense. Scent 
and taste are the next more specialised senses, and 
they are used, the former by animals, and the latter 
by children, for the purpose of further verification. 

To many of the higher animals scent seems the 
most important test of objective reality, while with 
man, and particularly with civilised man, it has 
almost ceased to render any service for that purpose. 
A child makes but little use of scent, but in order 
-to convince itself of the reality of an object, it first 
touches it, and afterwards, if it can, it puts it into 
its mouth. The latter process is surrendered as we 
grow older, but the former, that of touching things 
with our hands for the purpose of verification, remains. 
Many a man, even now, would say that nothing ig 
real that cannot be touched, though he would not 
insist, with the same certainty, that everything that 
is real must have a smell or a taste, 3 


> 


The meaning of manifest, % 


+ Romans forme: 
very well what they me 
Jest Meant, with them, 
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with the hands. Fendo was an old Latin verb, mean- 
ing to strike. It was preserved in offendo, or in defendo, 
to strike or to push away from a person. Festus, an old 
irregular participle, stands for fend and tus, just as 
Sus-tis, a cudgel, stands for fos-tis}, fons-tis, fond-tis. 

This fustis, cudgel, however, has nothing to do with 
jist?» F in English points to Latin and Greek Ds 
hence jist is probably connected with the Greek zvé, 
with clenched fists, Latin pugna, a battle, originally a 
boxing, muxmjs and pugil, a boxer. The root of these 
words is preserved in the Latin verb pungo, puiptigi, 
punctum, so that the invisible point in geometry, or 
the most abstruse point in metaphysics, takes its name 
from boxing. 

The root which yielded fendo, fustis, and festus 
if quite different. It is dhan or han, to strike down, ° 
which appears in Greek Oeivew, to strike, Oévap, the 
flat of the hand, in Sanskrit han, to kill, nidhana, 
death, ete. 

Let us return now to the things which the early 
inhabitants of this earth would call manifest or real. 
A stone, or a bone, or a shell; a tree also, a mountain 

sor a river, an animal also or a man, all these would 
be called real, because they could be struck with 
the hand. In fact, all the common objects of their 
sensuous knowledge Would to them be real. 


Division of sense-objects into tangible 
and semi-tangible. 
We can, however, divide this old stock of primeval 
knowledge into two classes :— 
* Corssen, ‘Aussprache,’ i. 149; ii, 190, 
2 Grimm, ‘Dictionary,’ s. v. faust. 
N2 
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(1) Some objects, such as stones, bones, shells, 
flowers, berries, branches of wood, can be touched, as 
it were, allround. We have them before us in their 
completeness. They cannot evade our grasp. There 
is nothing in them unknown or unknowable, at least 
so far as those are concerned who had to deal with 
them in early days. They were the most familiar 
household-words of primitive society. 


(2) The case is different when we come to trees, 


Mountains, rivers, or the earth. ' 


c 


Trees. 


Even a tree, at least one of the old giants in a pri- 
meval forest, has something overwhelming and over- 
~awing. Its deepest roots are beyond our reach, its 
head towers high above us. We may stand beneath 
it, touch it, look up to it, but our senses cannot take 
it in at one glance. Besides, as we say ourselves, 
there is life in the tree 1, while the beam is dead. The 
ancient people felt the same, and how should they 
express it, except by saying that the tree lives? By 
saying this, they did not g0 so far as to ascribe to 
the tree a warm breath or a beating heart, but they 
certainly admitted in the tree that was Springing up 
before their eyes, that was gxowing, putting forth 
branches, leaves, blossoms, and fruit, shedding its 
foliage in winter, and that at last was eut down or 
Killed, Something that went beyond the limits of 
“T senuous knowledge, something unknown and 
strange, Fet undeniably real ;—and this unknown and 
unknowable, yet undeniable something. became to 
| Matthews, “Ethnography of Hidatsa Indias,” p- 48, 
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the more thoughtful among them a constant source of 
wonderment. They could lay hold of it on one side 
by their senses, but on the other it escaped from them 
—‘it fell from them, it vanished.’ 


Mountains. 


A similar feeling of wonderment became mixed up 
with the perceptions of mountains, rivers, the sea, 
and the earth. If we stand at the foot ofa mountain, 
‘and look up to where its head vanishes in the clouds, 
we feel, like dwarfs before a giant. Nay, there are 
mountains utterly impassable, which to those who 
live in the valley, mark the end of their little world. 
The dawn, the sun, the moon, the stars, seem to 
rise from the mountains, the sky seems to rest on 
them, and when our eyes have climbed up to their » 
highest visible peaks, we feel on the very threshold of 
a world beyond. And let us think, not of our own 
flat and densely peopled Europe, not even of the 
Alps in all their snow-clad majesty, but of that 
country, where the Vedic hymns were first uttered, 
and where Dr. Hooker saw from one point twenty 

. snow-peaks, each over 20,000 feet in height, supporting 
the blue dome of an horizon that stretched over one- 
hundred-and-sixty degrees, and we shall then begin to 
understand, how tho view of such a temple might 
make even a stout heart shiver, before the real pre- 
sence of the infinite. 


Rivers. 


Next to the mountains come the waterfalls and 
rivers. When we speak of a river, there is nothing 
in reality corresponding to such a name. We see 
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indeed the mass of water which daily passes our dwell- 
ing, but we never see the whole river, we never see 
the same river. The river, however familiar it may 
seem to us, escapes the ken of our five senses, both at 
its unknown source and at its unknown end. 

Seneca, in one of his letters, says: ‘We contem- 
plate with awe the heads or sources of the greater 
rivers. We erect altars to a rivulet, which suddenly 
and vigorously breaks forth from the dark. We wor- 
ship the springs of hot water, and certain lakes are 
Sacred to us on account of their darkness and un- 
fathomable depth.’ 

Without thinking as yet of all the benefits which 
rivers confer on those wh 
fertilising their fields, feeding their flocks, and defend- 
ing them, better than 
saults of their enemies, 
fearful destruction wro 
the sudden death of th 


ose who sink into its waves, 
the mere sight of the 


torrent or the stream, like a 
Stranger coming they know not whence, and going 
they know not whither, Would have been enough to 
call forth in the hearts of the early dwellers on earth, 
a feeling that there must be something beyond the 
small speck of earth which they called their own or 
their home, that they were Sursounded on all sides 
by powers invisible, infinite, or divine, 


The Earth. 

ea) 4 
Nothing, again, may seem to us more real than the 
earth on which we stand. But when we speak of the 
earth, as Something complete in itself, like a stone, or 
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an apple; our senses fail us, or at least the senses of 
the early framers of language’ failed them. They had 
a name, but what corresponded to that name was 
something, not finite, or surrounded by a visible 
horizon, but something that extended beyond that 
horizon, something to a certain extent visible and 
manifest, but, to a much greater extent, non-manifest 
and invisible. 

These first steps which primitive man must have 
made at a very early time, may seem but small steps, 
but they were very decisive steps, if you consider in 
what direction they would lead. They were the steps 
that would lead man, whether he liked it or not, from 
the perception of finite things, which he could handle, to 
what we call the perception of things, not altogether 
finite, which he could neither span with his fingers, nor , 
with the widest circle of his eyes. However small the 
steps at first, this sensuous contact with the infinite 
and the unknown gave the first impulse and the 
lasting direction in which man was meant to reach 
the highest point which he can ever reach, the idea of 
the infinite and the divine. 


Semi-tangible objects. 


I call this second,class of percepts semi-tangible, 
in order to distinguish them from the first class, which 
may for our purposes be designated as tangible per- 
cepts, or percepts of tangible objects. 

This second class is very large, and there is con- 
siderable difference between the various pe:cepts that 
belong to it. A flower, for instance, or a small tree 
might scarcely seem to belong to it, because there is 
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hardly anything in them that cannot become the 
object of sensuous perception, while there are others 

which the hidden far exceeds the manifest or visible 
portion. If we take the earth, for instance, it is true 
that we perceive it, we, can smell, taste, touch, see and 
hear it. But We can never perceive more than a very 
small portion of it, and the primitive man certainly 
could hardly form a concept of the earth, as a whole. 
He sees the soil near his dwelling, the grass of a 
field, a forest, it may be, and a mountain on the 
horizon ;—that is all. The infinite expanse wich lies 
beyond his horizon he Sees only, if we may say so, by 

at is called the mind’s eye. 

This is no playing with words, Tt is a statement 

for ourselves. Whenever we 


y consciousness of the finite 
power of our perception gives us the certainty of a 
World beyond; in feeling the limit, we also feel what 
is beyond that limit. © 7 

We must not shrink from t 


ranslating the facts be- 
fore us into the only lan 


guage that will do justice to 

re our senses, the visible 
t j For infinite is not only 
that whic ut it is to us, and it cer- 
tainly was to our earliest an 


cestors, that also of which 
we cannot perceive the limits, 4 


se 
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a Intangible objects, 


But now let us go on. All these so-called semi- 
tangible percepts can still be verified, if need be, by 
some of our senses. Some portion, at least, of every 
one òf them can be touched by cur hands. 

But we now come to a third class of percepts where 
this too is impossible, where we see or hear objects, 
but cannot strike them with our hands. What is our 
attitude towards them ? 

Strange as it may seem to us that there should be 
things which we can see, but not touch, the world is 
really full of them; and more than that, the primitive 
savage does not seem to have been very much dis- 
turbed by them. The clouds to most people are 
visible only, not tangible. But even if, particularly 
in mountainous countries, we reckoned clouds among 
the semi-tangible percepts, there is the sky, there are 
the stars, and the moon, and the sun, none of which 
can ever be touched. This third class I call non- 
tangible, or if I might be allowed to coin such a 
technical terrin, intangible percepts. 

We have thus, by a simple psychological analysis, 


‘discovered three classes of things, which we can per- 


ceive with our senses, but which leave in us three 
very distinct kinds of jmpression of reality : 

(1) Tangible objects, such as stones, shells, bones, 
and the rest. These were supposed to have been the 
earliest objects of religious worship by that large 
school of philosophers who hold fetishism to be the 
first beginning of all religion, and who mair-tain that 
the first impulse to religion came from purely finite 
objects. 
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(2) Semi-tangible objects, such as trees, mountains, 
rivers, the sea, the earth. These objects supply the 
material for what I should Propose to call semi- 
deities. 3 

(3) Intangible objects, such as the sky, the stars, 
the sun, the dawn, the moon. In these we have the 


germs of what hereafter we shall have to call by the 
name of deities. 


Testimonies of the ancients as to the charac’ 
of their gods. a 


Let us first consider some of the statements of 
ancient writers as to what 


ter 


Prodikos? says that the ancients considered sun 
and moon, rivers and springs, and in general all that 
is useful to us, as gods, as the Egyptians the Nile; 
and that therefore bread was worshipped as Demeter, 
wine as Dionysos, wai 


ter as Poseidon, fire as He- 
pheestos, ‘ 
Ceesar*, when giving his view of th 
Germans, says that the 
Moon, and the fire. 


e religion of the‘ 
Y worshipped the sun, the 


e 6 
g of the Persians, says 
n, the moon, the earth, 
fire, water, and the winds, 


T A Stobaeug ‘Floril? xci. 29: ʻo Bey Ent 
y kout Bap, viv, io, nip, dorépas, 
a 51, oe Philosophie der Griechen,’ vol. i, Pp. 926; Sext, Math. ix, 
> Bal, Gan’ P- i 42. 118; Epiph. Exp. Fid. 1088, 0. 
Bell, Gan, vi, 21, 4 Herod. i, 81, 


XapHos Tods Ocods elvat Akyel, 
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Celsus!,when speaking of the Persians, says that 
they sacrificed on hill-tops te Dis, by whom they 
mean the circle of the sky; and it matters little, he 
adds, whether we name this being Dis, or ‘the Most * 
High, or Zevs, or Adonai, or Sabaoth, or Ammon, or 
with the Scythians, Papa. : 

Quintius Curtius gives the following account of the 
religion of the Indians: ‘Whatever they began to re- 
verence they called gods, particularly the trees, which 
it is criminal to injure?’ 

o 


Testimony of the Veda. 


Let us now turn to the old hymns of the Veda 
themselves, in order to see what the religion of the 
Indians, described to us by Alexander's companions 
and their successors, really was. To whom are the 
hymns addressed which have been preserved to us as 
the most ancient relics of human poetry in the Aryan 
world? They are addressed not to stocks or stones, 
but to rivers, to mountains, to clouds, to the earth, ‘to 
the sky, to the dawn, to the Sun—that is to say, not 
to tangible objects or so-called fetishes, but to those 
yery objects which we called semi-tangible, or in- 
tangible. 

This is indeed an important confirmation, and one 
that a hundred years ago no one could have looked 
forward to. For who would then have supposed that 
wwe should one day be able to check the statements of 
Alexander's historians about India and the: Indians, 
by contemporary evidence, nay by a literature at 

1 Froude, in ‘Fraser's Magazine,’ 1878, p. 157. 

2 Curtius, lib. viii. c. 9.§ 34. See Happel, ‘Anlage zur Religion,’ p.119, 


, 
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least a thousand years older than Alexander's ex- 
pedition to India’? é 

But we can go still further; for by comparing the 
language of the Aryans of India with that of the 
Aryans of Greece, Italy, and the rest of Europe, we 
can reconstruct some portions of that language which 


Was spoken before these different members of the 
Aryan family separated, 


. Present, the origin 
of all language and of all thought, and to haye put 


re us, undismayed by the conflict of 
divergent theories and the authorities of the greatest 
names, seems to me to constitute the real merit of 
Noiré’s philosophy}, 

* I have lately treated this subject elsewhere in an article ‘On the 
Origin of Reason,’ published in the “Contemporary Review’ of February, 
1878, to whi » AS well as to Professor Noiré’s origival works, I must 
refer for further detail, 
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è 


Origin of language. 


Language breaks out first in action. Some of the 
simplest acts, such as striking, rubbing, pushing, 
throwing, cutting, joining, measuring, ploughing, 
weaving, etc., were accompanied then, as they fre- 
quently are even now, by certain involuntary sounds, 
sounds at first very vague and varying, but gradually 
becoming more and more definite. At first these sounds 
would be connected with the acts only. Mar 1, for 
instance, would accompany the act of rubbing, polish- 
ing stones, sharpening weapons, without any intention, 
as yet, of reminding either the speaker or others of 
anything else. Soon, however, this sound mar would 
_begome not only an indication, say on the part of 
a father, that he was going to work, to rub and polish 
some stone-weapons himself. Pronounced with a 
certain unmistakable accent, and acompanied by 
certain gestures, it would serve as a clear indication 
that the father meant his children and servants 
not to be idle while he was at work. Mar! would 
become what we call an imperative. It would be 
‘perfectly intelligible because, according to our suppo- 
sition, it had been used from the first, not by one 
person only, but by many, when engaged in some 
common occupation. ~ 

After a time, however, a new step would be made, 
Mar would be found useful, not only as an imperative, 
addressed in common to oneself and others (mar, let 
us work!), but, if it was found necessary to carry 
stones that had to be smoothed, from one place to 


2 See ‘Lectures on the Science of Language,’ vol. ii. p, 347. 
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another, from the sea-shore to a cave, from a chalk- 
pit to a bee-hive hut, mar would suffice to signify 
not only the stones that were brought together to be 
smoothed and sharpened, but likewise the stones which 
were used for chipping, sharpening, and smoothing. 
. Mar might thus become an imperative sign, no longer 
restricted to the act, but distinctly referring to the 
various objects of the act. 
is extension of the 
would, however, at on 


stones to rub,’ it could be d 
The most simple and primiti 


guages, where the same sound, pronounce 
tones, assumes different meanings, 
Another equally natural expedient wa: 


Sounds as mar, to distinguish, » between 
‘rubbing here, which would be th 


e man who rubs, 
and ‘rubbing there,’ which would be the stone that is 
being rubbed. 


his may seem a very simple act, yet it was this 
act which first made man Conscious of a difference 
between Subject and 


«© Perceptions of a 


3 worker and the work done, left 
in his mind the concept of Working, as an act, that 
could be distinguished both from the subject of the 


object, nay which over and above 
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act, and from its object or result. This step is the 
real salto mortale from sound’ expressive of percepts 
to sound expressive of concepts, which no one has 
hitherto been able to explain, but which has become 
perfectly intelligible through Noiré’s philosophy. The 
sounds which naturally accompany repeated acts are 
from the very beginning signs of incipient concepts, 
i.e. signs of repeated sensations comprehended as one. 
As soon as these sounds become differentiated by 
accents or other outward signs, so as to express cither 
the agent, or the instrument, or the place, or the time, 
or the object of any action, the element common to 
all these words is neither more nor less than what we 
are accustomed to call the root, the phonetic type, 
definite in form, and expressive of a general act, and 
therefore conceptual. . 

These considerations belong more properly to the 
science of language ; yet we could not omit them here 
altogether in treating of the science of religion. 


Early concepts. 


If we want to know, for instance, what the ancients 


“thought when they spoke of a river, the answer is, 


they “thought of it exactly what they called it, and 
they called it, as we lsnow, in different ways, either 
the runner (sarit), or the noisy (nadi or dhuni); 
or if it flowed in a straight line, the plougher or the 
plough (stra, river, stra, plough), or the arrow; or if 
it seemed to nourish the fields, the mother (matar) ; ' 
or if it separated and protected one country from 
another, the,defender (sindhu, from sidh, sedhati, 
to keep off). In all these names you will observe 
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that the river is conceived as acting. As man runs, 
so the river runs; as man shouts, so the river shouts; 
as man ploughs; so the river ploughs; as a man guards, 
so the river guards. The river is not called at first 
the plough, but the plougher; nay even the plough 
itself is for a long time conceived and called an agent, 
not a mere instrument. The plough is the divider, 
the tearer, and thus shares often the same name with 
the burrowing boar, or the tearing wolfi, 


Everything named as active. 


We thus learn to understand how the whole word, 
which surrounded the primitive man, was assimilated 
or digested by him, he discovering everywhere acts 
similar to his own acts, and transferring the sounds 
which originally accompanied his acts to these sur- 
rounding agents. 

Here, in the lowest depths of language, lie the true 
germs of what we afterwards call figurism, animism 2, 
anthropopathism, anthropomorphism. Here we Te- 
cognise them as necessities, necessities of language and 
thought, and not as what they appear to be after- 
wards, free poetical conceptions. At a time when even 
the stone which he had himself sharpened was still 
looked upon by man as his depaty, and called a cutter, 


‘Lectures on the 

me for boar, Kjer- 
Sweep-nose, e ‘Gottesidee und 
ei tien alten Preussen,’ p. 36. 
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not a something to cut with; when his measuring rod 
was a measurer, his plough a tearer, his ship a flier, or 
a bird, how could it be otherwise than that the river 
should be a shouter, the mountain a defender, the 
moon a measurer? The moon in her, or rather in his 
daily progress, seemed to measure the sky, and in 
doing so helped man to measure the time of each 
junation, of each moon or month. Man and moon 
were working together, measuring together, and as a 
man who helped to measure a field or to measure a 
beam might be called a measurer, say m4-s, from ma, 
to measure, to make; thus the moon also was called 
mis, the measurer, which is its actual name in 
Sanskrit, closely connected with Greek peís, Latin 
mensis, English moon. 

» These are the simplest, the most inevitable steps 
of language. They are perfectly intelligible, however 
much they may have been misunderstood. Only let 
us be careful to follow the growth of human language 
and thought step by step. 


Active does not mean human. 


Because the moon was called measurer, or even 
carpenter, it does not follow that the earliest framers 
of languages saw no difference between a moon and 
aman. Primitive men, no doubt, had their own ideas 
very different from our own; but do not let us sup- 
pose for one moment that they were idiots, and that, 
because they saw some similarity between their own 
acts and the acts of rivers, mountains, the moon, the 
sun, and the sky, and because they called them by 
names expressive of those acts, they therefore saw no 

o 
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difference between a man, called a measurer, and the 
moon, called a measurer, between a real mother, and a 
river called the mother. 

When everything that was known and named had 
to be conceived as active, and if active, then as per- 
sonal, when a stone was a cutter, a tooth, a grinder or 
an eater, a gimlet, a borer, there was, no doubt, con- 
siderable difficulty in dispersonifyin 
between a measurer and the moon, 
words, in producing in fact neuter n 


distinguishing the tool from the hand, the hand from 
the man; i i 


was no difficulty in figuring, 
fying. 

Thus we see how, for our purposes, the problem of 
personification, which gave so much trouble to former 
students of religion and mythology, is completely in- 
verted. Our problem is not, how language came to 
Personify, but how it succeeded in dispersonifying, 


animating, or personi- 


Grammatical gender, 


It has generally been Supposed tha 
gender was the cause of 
the cause, but the result, 
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developed the system of grammatical gender so very 
fully, some of the oldest words are without gender. 
Pater is not a masculine, nor mater a feminine ; nor 
do the oldest words for river, mountain, tree, or sky 
disclose any outward signs of grammatical gender. 
But though without any signs of gender, all ancient 
nouns expressed activities. 

In that state of language it was almost impossible 
to speak of things not active, or not personal. Every 
name meant something active. If calæ!, the heel, 
meant the kicker, so did cale, the stone. There was 
no other way of naming it. If the heel kicked the 
stone, the stone kicked the heel; they were both cals. 
Vi in the Veda is a bird, a. flier, and the same word 
means also an arrow. Yudh meant a fighter, a 
weapon, and a fight. 

A great step was made, however, when it was 
possible, by outward signs, to distinguish between 
the Kick-here, and the Kick-there, the Kicker and 
the Kicked, and at last between animate and inani- 
mate names. Many languages never went beyond 
this. In the Aryan languages a further step was 


made by distinguishing, among animate beings, be- 


tween males and females. This distinction began, 
not with the introduction of masculine nouns, but 
with the introductica of feminines, i.e. with the 
setting apart of certain derivative suffixes for fe- 
males. By this all other words became masculine. 
At a still later time, certain forms were set apart 
for things that were neuter, ie. neither feminine 


1 Calc-s, from 4/kal, cel-lo; heel, the Old N. hel-l; Gr, Aag for wag, 
for kaag. Calx, val-cul-us, cal-cul-are, etc. 
02 
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nor masculine, but generally in the nominative and 
accusative only. 

Grammatical gender, therefore, though it helps very 
powerfully in the later process of poetical mythology ; 
is not the real motive power. That motive power 1s 
inherent in the very nature of language and thought. 
Man has vocal signs for his own acts, he discovers 
similar acts in the outward world, and he grasps, 
he lays hold, he comprehends the various objects of 
his outward world by the same vocal signs, He 
never dreams at first, because the river is ,<alled a 
defender, that therefore the river has legs, and arms, 
and weapons of defence; or that the moon, because 
he divides and measures the sky, is a carpenter. 
Much of this misunderstanding will arise at a later 


time. At present, we move as yet in much lower 
strata of thought. i 


Auxiliary verbs. 

We imagine that language is impossible without 
sentences, and that sentences are impossible without 
the copula. This view is both right and wrong. If 
we mean by sentence what it means, namely an 


utterance that conveys a sense, then it is right: if r 


we mean that it is an utterance consisting of several 
words, a subject, and a predicażs, and a eopula, then 
it is wrong. The mere imperative is a sentence; 
every form of the verb may be a sentence, What 
We now call a noun was originally a kind of sen- 
tence, consisting of the root and some so-called suffix, 
which Pointed to something of which that root was 
predicated. So again, when there is a subject and 
a predicate, we may say that a copula is understood, 
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but the truth is that at first it was not expressed, 

it was not required to be expressed ; nay in primitive 

languages it was simply impossible to express it. To 

be able to say vir est bonus, instead of vir bonus, is 
_ one of the latest achievements of human speech. 

We saw that the early Aryans found it difficult 
to speak, that is to think, of anything except as 
active. They had the same difficulties to overcome, 
when trying to say that a thing simply is or was. 
They could only express that idea at first, by saying 
that a thing did something which they did them- 
selves, Now the most general act of all human 
beings was the act of breathing, and thus, where we 
say that things are, they said that things breathe. 


AS, to breathe. 


The root as, which still lives in our he is, is a 
very old root: it existed in its abstract sense previous 
to the Aryan separation. Nevertheless we know that 
as, before it could mean to be, meant to breathe. 

The simplest derivation of as, to breathe, was as-u, 
in Sanskrit, breath; and from it probably asu-ra, 
those who breathe, who live, who are, and at last, 
the‘ oldest name for the living gods, the Vedic 
Asural. . 5 


1 This Sanskrit asu is the Zend aku, which in the Avesta has the 
meanings of conscience and world (see Darmesteter, ‘Ormazd et 
Abriman,’ p. 47). If ahu in Zend is used also in the sense of lord, it 
does not follow that therefore ahura in Ahura mazda weant lord, and 
was formed by a secondary suffix ra. Zend may have assigned to ahu 
two meanings, breath and lord, as it did in the case of ratu, order and 
orderer, But to assign to Sanskrit asura the meaning of lord, because 
‘Alu in Zend is used in that sense, seems inadmissible. 
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BHU, to grow. 


When this root as, to breathe, was felt to be in- 
convenient, as applied, for instance, to trees and 
other things which clearly do not breathe, a second 
root was taken, bhû, meaning originally to grow, the 
Greek @¥-, which still lives in our own to be. It 
was applicable, not to the animal world only, but also 
to the vegetable world, to everything growing, and 
the earth itself was called Bhas, the growing one. 


‘ 


VAS, to dwell. 


Lastly, when a still wider concept was wanted, the 
root vas was taken, meaning originally to abide, to 
~ dwell. We find it in Sanskrit, vas-tu, a house, the 
Greek dorv, town, and it still lingers on in the English 
I was. This could be used of all things which fall 
neither under the concept of breathing, nor under 
that of growing. It was the first approach to an 
expression of impersonal or dead being. There is, 
in fact, a certain analogy between the formation of 
masculine, feminine, and neuter nouns and the intro- 
duction of these three auxiliary verbs, 


Primitive expression, n 

Let us apply these observations to the way in 
Which it was possible for the early Aryan speakers 
to say anything about the sun, the moon, the sky, 
the earth, the mountains and the rivers. When we 
should say, the moon exists, the sun is there, or it 
blows, it rains, they could only think atid say, the 
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sun breathes (siryo asti), the moon grows (må bha- 
vati), the earth dwells (bhûr ‘vasati), the wind or the 
blower blows (vayur viti), the rain rains (indra 
unatti or vrishâ varshati, or somah sunoti). 

We are speaking here of the earliest attempts at 
comprehending and expressing the play of nature, 
which was acted before the eyes of man. We are 
using Sanskrit only as an illustration of linguistic 
processes long anterior to Sanskrit. How the com- 
prehension determined the expression, and how the 
various» expressions, in becoming traditional, reacted 
on the comprehension, how that action and reaction 
produced by necessity ancient mythology, all these 
are problems which belong to a later phase of thought, 
and must not be allowed to detain us at present. 
One point only there is which cannot be urged too » 
strongly. Because’ the early Aryans had to call the 
sun by names expressive of various kinds of activity, 
because he was called illuminator or warmer, maker 
or nourisher, because they called the moon the 
measurer, the dawn the ayyakener, the thunder the 
roarer, the rain the rainer, the fire the quick runner, 
do not let us suppose that they believed these objects 
to be human beings, with arms and legs. Eyen when 
they still said ‘the sun is breathing, they never 
meant that the sun ‘vas a man or at least an animal, 
having lungs and a mouth to breathe with. Our 
troglodyte ancestors were neither idiots nor poets. 
In saying ‘the sun or the nourisher is breathing, 
they meant no more than that the sun was active, 
was up and doing, was moving about like ourselves. 
, The old Aryans did not yet see in the moon two 
eyes, & nose, and a mouth, nor did they represent 
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to themselves the winds that blew, as so many fat- 
cheeked urchins, puffing streams of wind from the 
four corners of the sky. All that will come by 


and bye, but not in these early days of human 
thought. 


Likeness, originally conceivea as negation. 


During the stage in which we are now moving, I _ 
believe that our Aryan ancestors, so far-from anima- 
ting, personifying, or humanizing the objects, which 
we described as semi-tangible or intangible, were far 
more struck by the difference between them and 
themselves than by any imaginary similarities. 

And here let me remird you of a curious confir- 

_ mation of this theory preserved to us in the Veda, 
What we call Comparison is still, in many of the 
Vedic hymns, negation. Instead of saying as we do, 
‘firm like a rock,’ the poets of the Veda say, ‘firm, 
not a rockt; that is, they lay stress on the dis- 
Similarity, in order to make the similarity to be 
felt. They offer a hymu of praise to the god, not 
Sweet food*, that is, as if it were sweet food. The 
tiver is said to come near roaring, not a bull, i.e. like 
a bull; and the Maruts or storm-gods are said? to 
hold their worshippers in their arms, ‘a father, not 
the son, viz. like as a fathex” carries his gon in 

is arms, 
Thus the sun and the moon were spoken of, no 


1 Rig-Veda; I, 52, 2, sa% parvatah na akyutah; I, 64, 7, girayah na 
tees The na is put after the word which serves ae d comparison, 
pba ee Original conception was ‘he, a rock, no;’ i,e, he not alto- 
FeV only to a certain point, a rock, £ 
 BigiVedn tyele E Eea “ 


-? Ibid. 38, 1, 
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doubt, as moving about, but not as animals; the rivers 
were roaring and fighting, but they were not men; the 
mountains were not to be thrown down, but they were 
not warriors; the fire was eating up the forest, yet it 
was not a lion. : 

In translating such passages from the Veda, we 
always render na, not, by like; but it is important 
to observe that the poets themselves were originally 
struck by the dissimilarity quite as much, if not more 
than by the similarity. 


` 


Standing epithets. 


In speaking of these various objects of nature, 
which from the earliest times excited their attention, 
tke poets would naturally use certain epithets more 
frequently than others. These objects of nature were 
different from each other, but they likewise shared a 
certain number of qualities in common ; they therc- 
fore could be called by certain common epithets, and 
afterwards fall into a class, under cach epithet, and 
thus constitute a new concept. Al this was possible: 


_—let us see what really happened. 


We turn to the Veda, and we find that the hymns 
which have been preserved to us, are all addressed, 
according to-the views:of the old Indian theologians, to 
certain devatis'. Etymologically this word devata 
corresponds exactly to our word deity, but in the 
hymns themselves devata never occurs in that sense, 
The idea of deity as such, had not yet been formed. 
Even the old Hindu commentators say that what 


1 Anukramanikâ : Yasya vikyam sa rishih, yå tenokyate, så devata. 
Tena vakyena prétipadyam yad vastu, så devata. 
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they mean by devata, is simply whatever or who- 
ever is addressed in a ymn, the object of the hymn, 
while they call rishi or seer, whoever addresses any- 
thing or anybody, the subject of the hymn. ‘Thus 
when a victim that has to be offered is addressed, or 
“even a sacrificial vessel, or a chariot, or a battle-axe, 
or a shield, all these are called devatis. In some 

ialogues which are found among the hymns, whoever 
Speaks is called the rishi, whoever is spoken to is the 


devaté. Devata has become in fact a technical 
term, and means no mor 


thoughts the Vedic poets connected with the word 
deva, we shall find that, they were very different from 
the thoughts expressed by the Greek deés or the. 


vine. But if in translating the hymns of the Veda 
we alwa; 


yS translate deva by deus, or.by god, we 
should sometimes commit a mental anachronism of a 
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thousand years. At the time of which we are now 
speaking, gods, in our sense of ‘the word, did not yet 
exist. They were slowly struggling into existence, 
that is to say, the concept and name of deity was 
passing through the first stages of its evolution. ‘In 
contemplation of created things ‘men were ascending 
step by step to Godt’ And this is the real value of 
the Vedic hymns. While Hesiod gives us, as it were, 
the past history of a theogony, we see in the Veda the 
theogony itself, the very birth and growth of the gods, 
i.e. the birth and growth of the words for god; and 
we also see in later hymns—later in character, if not 
jn time—the subsequent phases in the development of 
these divine conceptions. 

Nor is deva.the only word in the Veda which, 
from originally expressing one quality shared in 
common by many of the objects invoked by the 
Rishis, came to be used at last as a general term for 
deity. Vasu, a very common name for certain gods 
in the Veda, meant likewise originally bright. 

Some of these objects struck the mind of the early 
poets as unchangeable and undecaying, while every- 
thing else died and crumbled away to dust. Hence 
they called them amarta, aySporos, not dying, agara, 
ayipws, not growing old or decaying. 

When thewidea had«to be expressed, that such ob- 
jects as the sun or the sky were not only unchangeable, 
undecaying, undying, while everything else, even 
animals and men, changed, decayed, and died, but 
that they had a real life of their own, the word asura 
was used, derived, as I have little doubt, from asu, 
breath?. While deva, owing to its origin, was re- 

1 Brown, ‘ Dicaysiak Myth,’ i. p. 50. 2 Taitt. Br. II, 3, 8, 1. 
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stricted to the bright and kindly appearances of 
nature, asura was under no such restriction, and was 
therefore, from a very early time, applied not only to 
the beneficent, but also to the malignant powers of 
nature. In this word asura, meaning originally en- 
dowed with breath, and afterwards god, we might 
recognise the first attempt at what has sometimes 
been called animism in later religions. ‘ 

Another adjective, ishira, 
Same meaning as asura. 
Strength, quickness, life, it w 
the Vedic deities, 
Asvins, Maruts, Adityas 


of quick and lively cr 
lepòv pdvos 1 while 

sacred in Greek, mu 
ing of as ura, god, in Sanskrit, 


Tangible objects among the Vedic deities, 


To return to our thřee classes of objects, we find 
the first hardly represented at all among the so-called 
deities of the Rig-Veda. Stones, bones, shells, herbs, 
and all the other so-called fetishes, are simply absent 
in the old hymns, though they appear in more modern 
hymns, particularly those of the Atharva-Veda. When 
artificial objects are mentioned and celebrated in the 
Rig-Veda, they are only such as might be praised 
even by» Wordsworth or Tennyson —chariots, bows, 
vers, axes, drums, sacrificial vessels and similar 
ws identit; 


anete identity of fepós with ishira was discovered by Kuhn, ‘ Zeit- 
Bchrift,’ ii, 274.” See also Curtius, ‘Zeitschrift,’ iii, 154. 
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objects. They never assume any individual character, 
they are simply mentioned as ‘useful, as precious, ib 
may be, as sacred’. 


Semi-tangible objects among the Vedic deities. 


But when we come to the second class, the case is 
very different. Almost every one of the objects, which 
we defined as semi-tangible, meets us among the so- 
called deities of the Veda. Thus we read, Rig-Veda I, 
90, 6-8 :— 

‘The winds pour down honey upon the righteous, 
the rivers pour down honey; may our plants be 
sweet; 6. $ 

‘ May the night be honey, and the dawn; may the 
sky above the earth be full of honey; may heaven, 


our father, be honey ;’ 7. 
‘May our trees be full of honey, may the sun be 


full of honey ; may our cows be sweet;’ 8. 
Ihave translated literally, and left the word madhu, 


1 Tt has been stated that utensils or instruments never become 
fetishes; see Kapp, ‘Grundlinien der Philosophie der Technik,’ 1878, 
p. 104. He quotes Caspari, ‘Urgeschichte der Menschheit,’ i. 309, in 

' support of his statement. In H. Spencer's ‘Principles of Sociology,’ 
i. 343, we read just the contrary : ‘In India the woman adores the 
þasket which seems to bring or to hold her necessaries, and offers 
sacrifices to it;, as well as the rice-mill and other implements that 
assist her in her household laBours. A carpenter does the like homage 
to his hatchet, his adze, and his other tools; and likewise offers sacri- 
fices to them. A Brahman does so to the style with which he is going 
to write; a soldier to the arms he is to use in the field; a mason to 
his trowel? This statement of Dubois would not carry much con- 
viction, But a much more competent authority, Mr. yall, in his 

“Religion of an Indian Province,’ says the same: ‘Not only does the 

husbandman pray to his plough, the fisher to his net, the weaver to his 
loom; but the sèribe adores his pen, and the banker his account books.’ 


The question only is, what is meant here by adoring? 
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which means honey, but which in Sanskrit has a much 
wider meaning. Honéy meant food and drink, sweet 
food and sweet drink ; and hence refreshing rain, 
water, milk, anything delightful was called honey. 
We can never translate the fulness of those ancient 
words; only by long and careful study can we guess 
how many chords they set vibrating in the minds of 
the ancient poets and speakers, a 

Again, Rig-Veda X, 64, 8, we read :— 

‘We call to our hel 
rivers, the great wate 
and fire.’ 

Rig-Veda VII, 34, 23. 
waters, the generous plan 
earth with the trees, and 
protect our wealth, 

Rig-Veda VII, 35, 8. ‘May the far-seeing sun 
rise propitious, may the four quarters be propitious ; 


may the firm mountains be propitious, the rivers, and 
the water.’ 


Rig-Veda III, 54, 20. 
hear us.’ 

Rig Veda V, 46, 6. 
tains and the shining rivers shield us, 

Rig-Veda VI, 52, 4. ‘May the rising dawns přotect 
me! May the swelling river; 


S protect me! May the 
firm mountains protect me! 


May the fathers protect 
me, when we call upon the gods!’ 


Rig-Veda X, 35, 2. “We choose the protection of 
caven and earth; we pray to the rivers, the mothers, 


p the thrice-seyen running 
r, the trees, the mountains, 


‘May the mountains, the 
ts, and heaven, may the 
the two worlds (rodasi), 


r ‘May the strong mountaing 


and to the Srassy mountains, to the sun and the dawn, 
to kee: 


Pus from guilt, May the Soma juice bring us 
health ang Wealth to-day 1? 


4 May the highly-praised moun- 
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Lastly, one more elaborate invocation of the rivers, 
and chiefly of the rivers of the Penjib, whose borders 
form the scene of the little we know of Vedic his- 
tory :— 

Rig-Veda X, 75. ‘Let the poet declare, O waters, 
your exceeding greatness, here in the seat of Vivas- 
vat. By seven and seven they have come forth in 
three courses, but the Sindhu (Indus) exceeds all the 
other wandering rivers by her strength ;’ 1. 

‘Varuna dug out a path for thee to walk on, when 
thou rannest to the race. Thou proceedest on a 
precipitous ridge of the earth, when thou art lord in 
the van of all the moving streams ;’ 2. 

‘The sound rises up to heayen above the earth; she 
stirs up with splendour her endless power. As 
from a cloud, the showers thunder forth, when the 
Sindhu comes, roaring like a bull;’ 3. 

‘To thee, O Sindhu, they (the other rivers) come as 
lowing mother cows (run) to their young, with their 
milk. Like a king in battle thou leadest the two 
wings, when thou reachest the front of these down- 
rushing rivers; 4. ‘ 

_ ‘Accept, O Gangi (Ganges), Yamunâ (Jumna), Sa- 
rasvati (Sursiti), Sutudri (Sutlej), Parushni (Ravi), 
my praise! With the Asiknt (Akesines), listen (0) 
Marudvridhâô, and with the Vitasté (Hydaspes, Be- 
hat), O Argikîyâ, listen with the Sushoma!’ 5. 

‘First thou goest united with the Trishdimi on thy 
journey, with the Susartu, the Rasa, and the Sveti, 

© Sindhu, with the Kubha (Kophen, Cabul 'river), to 

the Gomatt (Gomal), with the Mehatnu to the Krumu 

(Kurum), with whom thou proceedest together ;’ 6, 

‘ Sparkling.. bright, with mighty splendour she 
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carries the waters across the plains, the ungonquered 
Sindhu, the quickest vf the quick, like a beautiful 
mare, a sight to see;’ 7, r 

‘Rich in horses, in chariots, in garments, in gold, in 
booty, in wool, and in straw, the Sindhu, handsome 
and young, clothes hérself with sweet flowers;’ 8. 

‘The Sindhu has yoked her easy chariot with 
horses ; may she conquer prizes for us in this race! 
The greatness of her chariot is praised as truly great, 
that chariot which is irresistible, which has its own 
glory, and abundant strength.’ 9, >. 

I have chosen these invocations out of thousands, 
because they are addressed to what are still perfectly 
intelligible beings, semi-tangible objects, semi-deities. 

The question which we have to answer now is 
this: Are these beings to be called gods? In some 
passages decidedly not, for we ourselves, though we 
are not polytheists, could honestly join in such lan- 
guage as that the trees, and the mountains, and the 
rivers, the earth, the sky, the dawn, and the sun may 
be sweet and pleasant to us, 

An important step, however, is taken when the 
mountains, and the rivers, and all the rest, are in- 
voked to protect man. Still even that might be in- 
telligible. We know what the ancient Egyptiaus felt 
about the Nile 1, and even at present a Swiss patriot 
might well invoke the mountains and rivers to pro- 
| tect him and his house against foreign enemies. 

But one step follows another. The mountains are 
asked to listen; this, too, is to a certain extent in- 
telligible still; for why should we address them, if 

ey Were not to listen? 


* Le Page Renouf, ‘Hibbert Lectures,’ p. 223. 
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The sun is called far-seeing—why not? Do we not 
see the first rays of the rising sun, piercing through 
the darkness, and glancing every morning at our 
roof? Do not these rays enable us to see? Then, 
why should not the sun be called far-lighting, far- 
glancing, far-seeing? 2 

The rivers are called mothers! Why not? Do 
they not feed the meadows, and the. cattle on them? 
Does not our very life depend on the rivers not failing 
us with their water at the proper season ? 

And if the sky is called ‘not a father, or ‘like a 
father, or at last father—does not the sky watch 
over us, protect us, and protect the whole world? Is 
there anything else so old, so high, at times so kind, 
at times so terrible as the sky 1? 

» If all these beings, as we call them in our language, 
devas’, bright ones, as they were often called in the 


1 We seldom meet with writers who defend their belief in the powers 
of nature against the attacks of believers in one supreme God; nay, it 
is difficult for us to imagine how, when the idea of one God had once 
been realised, a faith in independent deities could still be sustained. 
Yet such defences exist. Celsus, whdever he was, the author of the 
‘True Story,’ which we know as quvted and refuted by Origen, dis- 
tinctly defends the Greek polytheism against the Jewish or Christian 
monotheism. ‘The Jews,’ he writes, ‘profess to venerate the heavens 
and the inhabitants of the heayens; but the grandest, the most 
sublime, of the wonders of those high regions they will not venerate. 
They adore the) phantasm f the dark, the obscure visions of their 
sleep; but for those bright and shining harbingers of good, those 
ministers by whom the winter rains and the summer warmth, the 
clouds and the lightnings and the thunders, the fruits of the earth 
and all living things are generated and preserved, those beings in 
whom God reveals his presence to us, those fair celestial heralds, those 
angels which are angels indeed, for them they care not, they heed 
them not.’ Orig. c. Cels. v. 6. Froude, ‘On Origen and Celsus,” in 
‘Fraser's Magazine,’ 1878, p. 157. 

2 In the Upanishads deva is used in the sense of forces or faculties; 


iP 
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language of our forefathers, were implored to grant 
honey, that is joy, food, happiness, we are not startled; 
for we too know there are blessings proceeding from 
all of them. 

The first prayer that sounds really strange to us is 
when they are implored to keep us from guilt. This 
is clearly a later thought; nor need we suppose, be- 
cause it comes from the Veda, that all we find there 
belongs to one and the same period. Though the 
Vedic hymns were collected about 1000 B.C., they 
must have existed for a long time before they were 
collected. There was ample time for the richest 
growth, nor must we forget that individual genius, 
such as finds expression in these hymns, frequently 
anticipates by centuries the slow and steady advance 
of the main body of the great army for the conquest 
of truth. 

We have advanced a considerable way, though the 
steps which we had to take were simple and easy, 
But now let us suppose that we could place ourselves 
face to face with the poets of the Veda, even with 
those who called the rivers mothers, and the sky 
father, and who implored them to listen, and to free 
them from guilt; what would they say, if we asked 
them whether the rivers, and the mountains, and the 
sky were their gods? I believe they would not even 
understand what we meant. It is as if we asked 
children whether they considered men, horses, flies 
and fishes as animals, or oaks and violets as vege- 
tables, They would certainly answer, No; because 


the senses are fre 
spirits. Dey 
Khând, Up, 


quently called devas, also the pranas, the vital 


atà too sometimes must be translated by a being; see 
6, 3, 2, seq. < 
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they hadmot yet arrived at the higher concept which, 
at a later time, enables them’ to comprehend by one 
grasp objects so different in appearance. The concept 
of gods was no doubt silently growing up, while men 
were assuming a more and more definite attitude to- 
wards these semi-tangible and intangible objects. The 
search after the intangible, after the unknown, which 
was hidden"in all these sexti-tangible objects, had 
begun as soon as one or two or more of our perceptive 
tentacles weré disappointed in their search after a 
corresponding object. Whatever was felt to be absent 
in the full reality of a perception, which full reality 
meant perceptibility by all five senses, was taken for 
granted, or looked for elsewhere. A world was thus 
being built up, consisting of objects perceptible by two 
sonses, or by one sense only, till at last we approach 
a world of objects, perceptible by none of our senses, 
and yet acknowledged as real, nay as conferring bene- 
fits on mankind in the same manner as trees, rivers, 
and mountains. 

Let us look more closely, at some of the inter- 
mediate steps which lead us from semi-tangible to in- 
_ tangible, from natural to supernatural objects :—and 
first the fire. 


The fire. 
o 


Now the fire may seem not only very visible, but 
also very tangible ; and so, no doubt, it is. But we 
t forget the fire as we know it now, and try to 
imagine what it was to the early inhabitants of the 
earth. It may be that, for some time, man lived on 
earth, and began to form his language, and his 
thoughts, without possessing the art of kindling fire. 

P2 


mus! 
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Even before the discovery of that art, however, which 
must have marked a complete revolution in his life, 
he had seen the sparks of lightning, he had seen and 
felt the light and warmth of the sun, he may have 
watched even, in utter bewilderment, the violent de- 
struction of forests by conflagration, caused either by 
lightning or friction of trees in summer. In all these 
appearances and: disappearances there was something 
extremely perplexing. At one moment the fire was 
here, at another it had gone out. Whence did it 
come? Whither did it go? If there ever was a 
ghost, in our sense of the word, it was fire. Did it 
not come from the clouds? Did it not vanish in the 


earnt to produce fire by 
erstand cause and effect, 
They saw the sudden appearance of what we call 
They felt fascinated by it, they 
played with it, as children are fascinated by it even 


now, and will play with fire, whatever we say. And 


when they came to speak and think of it, what could — 


they do? They 


could only call it from what iv did, 
and so they spo 


ke of the fire as an illuminator or a 
burner, who seemed to be the same as the burner in a 


flash of lightning, or the illuminator in the sun. Men 


Were struck most by his quick movements, his sudden 
aPpearance and dis 


appearance, and so they called him 
~ > Quick or ag-ile, in Sanskrit Ag-nis, in Latin 
tg-nis, 


So many things could be told of him, how that he 
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was the gon of the two pieces of wood; how, as soon 
as he was born, he devoured*his father and mother, 
that is, the two pieces of wood from which he sprang; 
how he disappeared or became extinguished, when 
touched by water; how he dwelt on the earth as a 
friend; how he mowed down & whole forest; how at 
* a later time he carried the sacrificial offerings from 
earth to heaven, and became; a messenger and medi- 
ator between the gods and men: that we need not 
wonder at his many names and epithets, and at the 
large number of ancient stories or myths told of Agni; 
nor need we wonder at the oldest of all myths, that 
there was in the fire something invisible and un- 
known, yet undeniable—it may be the Lord. 
; The sun. 
Next to the fire, and sometimes identified with 
it, comes the sun. Tt differs from all the objects 
hitherto mentioned, by its being altogether beyond 
the reach of the senses, except the sense of sight. 
What position the sun must have occupied in the 
thoughts of the early dwellers on earth, we shall 
never be able fully to understand. Not even the 
most recent scientific discoveries described in Tyn- 
dall’s genvine eloquence—which teach us how we 
live, and move, and have our being in the sun, how 
we burn it, how we breathe it, how we feed on it— 
ive us any idea of what this source of light and life, 
this silent traveller, this majestic ruler, this departing 
friend or dying hero, in his daily or yearly course, 
was to the awakening consciousness of mankind. 
People wonder why so much of the old mythology, 
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the daily talk, ofthe Aryans, was solar:—what else 
could it have been? The names of the sun are 
endless, and so are his stories; but who he was, 
whence he came and whither he went, remained 
a mystery from beginning to end. Though known 
better than anything else, something in him always 
remained unknown, Ags man might look into the eye 
of man, trying te fathom the deep abyss of his soul, 
and hoping at last to reach his inmost self, —he never 
finds it, never sees or touches it—yet he always 
believes in it, never doubts it, it may be he reveres 
it and loves it too;—so man looked up to the sun, 
yearning for the response of a soul, and though that 
response never came, though his senses recoiled, 
dazzled and blinded by an effulgence which he could 
not support, yet he never doubted that the invisible 
was there, and that, i i i 
where he could neither grasp nor comprehend, he 
might still shut his eyes and trust, fall down and 
worship. 

A very low race, the Santhals in India, are sup- 
posed to worship the sun. They call the sun Chando, 
which means bright, and is at the same time a name 
for the moon also, probably the Sanskrit Kandra. 
They declared to the missionaries who 
them, that Chando had created the wo 
told that it would 
created the world, 
mean the visible Ch: 


settled aniong 
rld; and when 
be absurd to say that the sun had 
they replied with: ‘We do not 
ando, but an invisible one £ 


A i ae the correct name for God in Santhali?’ by L. O. Skrefsrud, 
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2 The dawn. + 

The dawn was originally the dawning sun; the 
twilight, the setting sun. But after a time these 
two manifestations became differentiated, giving rise 
to an abundant wealth of story and myth. By the 
side of dawn and evening, we soon have day and 
night, and their various dial representatives, the 
Dioskouroi, in Sanskrit the two Asyvinau, the twins, 
also sky and earth, and their manifold progeny. We 
are, in fact, in the very thick of ancient mythology, 


and religion. 


Audible objects among the Vedic deities. 


» All the intangible objects which we have hitherto 
considered, were brought near to us, and could all 
be tested by the sense of sight. We have now to 
consider others, which are brought near to us by the 
sense of hearing only, while they withdraw themselves 


from all other senses*. 
9 


Thunder. 


We hear the noise of thunder, but we cannot see 
the thunder, nor can we feel, smell, or taste it. An 


o 

1 Thus Xenophon says (Mem. iv. 3, 14): ‘Consider also that the 
sun, who seems to be visible to all, does not allow men to look at him 
accurately, but takes away the eyesight, if any one tries to stare at 
him. You will also find that the ministers of the gods are invisible. 
For it is clear that the lightning is sent from above and “overcomes all 
that is in its way; but it is not seen while it comes, while it strikes, or 
while it goes away. Nor are the winds seen, though what they do is 
clear to us, aud we perceive them approaching.’ See also Minucius 
Felix, as quoted by Feuerbach, t Wesen der Religion,’ p. 145. 
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impersonal howl or thunder, which satisfies us, could 
not be conceived by the ancient Aryans. When they 
heard the thunder, they spoke of the thunderer, just 
as when they heard a howling noise in the forest, they 
thought at once of a howler, of a lion or something 
else, whatever it mighw be. An impersonal howl did 
not exist for them. Here, therefore, we have; in the 
name of thunderer or nowler, the first name of some 
one who can never be seen, but yet whose existence, 
whose awful power’ for good or evil, cannot be 
doubted. In the Veda that thunderer is called 
Rudra, and we may well understand how, after such 
a name had once been created, Rudra or the howler 
should be spoken of as wielding the thunderbolt, as 
carrying bows and arrows, as striking down the 
wicked and sparing the good, as bringing light after 
darkness, refreshment after heat, health after sick- 
ness. In fact, after the first leaflets have opened, the 
further growth of the tree, however rapid, need not 
Surprise us. 
The wind. 


Another percept, which chiefly depends on our 
sense of touch, though frequently supported by the 
evidence of our ears, and indirectly of our eyes, is the 
wind. F, 2 

Here too, early thought and speech do not dis- 
tinguish as we do, between the blower and the blast. 
Both are one, both are something like ourselves. Thus 
We find in the Veda hymns addressed to Vayu, the 
blower, and to Vata, the blast, but this too as a 
masculine, not as a neuter. Though the wind is not 
often praised, he too, when he is praised, holds a very 
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high position. He is called the King of the whole 
world, the firstborn, the breath ofthe gods, the germ 
of the world, whose voices we hear, though we can 
never see him?. 


Marutas, the stoxyh-gods. 

Besides the wind, there isthe storm, or as they 
are called in the Veda, the Maruts, the pounders, 
the strikers, who come rushitig on like madmen, with 
thunder and lightning, whirling up the dust, bending 
and breaking the trees, destroying dwellings, killing 
even men and cattle, rending the mountains and 
breaking in pieces the rocks. They too come and go, 
but no one can catch them, no one can tell whence 
and whither? Yet who would doubt the existence of 
these storm-gods? Who would not bow down before 
them, or even propitiate them, it may be, either by 
good words, or good thoughts, or good deeds? ‘They 
can pound us, we cannot pound them,’ this feeling too 
contained a germ of religious thought; nay, it is a 
lesson which even in our days would perhaps be 
better understood by many than Schleiermacher’s 
consciousness of absolute dependence on something 
which, though it determines us, we cannot determine 
in turn. Need we wonder therefore at the growth of 
another old.myth, that, as in the fire, so in the wind, 
there was something invisible, unknown, yet undeni- 
able—it may be, the Lord. 


The rain and the rainer. 
Lastly, we have to consider the rain. This, no 
doubt, seems hardly to come under the category 
4 1 Rig-Veda, X, 168. 


S 
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of intangible objects; and if it were simply con- 
sidered as water, ‘ahd ‘named accordingly, it would 
seem to be a tangible object in every sense of the 
word. But early thought dwells more on differences 
than on similarities. Rain to the primitive man 
is not simply water, but water of which he does 
not yet know whence) it comes; water which, if it 
is absent for a long time, causes the death of plants, 
and animals, and men; and when it returns produces 
a very jubilee of nature. In some countries the 
howler (the thunderer), or the blower (the wind), 
Were conceived as the givers of rain. But in other 
countries, where the annual return of rain was almost 
a matter of life or death to the people, we need not 
wonder that, by the side of a thunderer and blower, 
a rainer or irrigator should have been established. 
In Sanskrit the drops of rain are called ind-u}, 
masculine themselves; he who sends them is called 

nd-ra, the rainer, the irrigator, and in the Veda, 
the name of the principal deity, worshipped by the 
Aryan settlers in India, or the land of the Seven 
Rivers. i, 

Vedic pantheon. 


We have thus seen how the sky, originally: the 
light-giver, the illuminator of the world, and for that 
reason called Dyaus, or Zeús, 


or Jupiter, might be 
replaced by various gods, who represent some of the 
Principal activities o 


f the sky, such as thunder, rain, 
and storm, Besides these, there was, if not the 
activity, yet the capacity of covering and protecting 
the whole world, which might likewise lead to the 


* C£. sindhu and sidhrá, mandú and mandrá, ripú and riprá, ete, 
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conception, of a covering, all-embracing god, in place _ 
of the sky, as a mere firmament. °In that capacity 
the covering god might easily merge into a god of 
night, opposed to a god of day, and this might again 
give rise to a concept of correlative gods, representing 
night and day, morning and “#vening, heaven and 
earth. Now every one of these’ changes passes before 
our eyes, in the Veda, and they give rise to such pairs 
of gods as Varuna, the all-erhbracing god, the Greek 
oùpavós, and Mitra, the bright sun of day: the 
Asvinau, morning and evening; Dyâvåprithivî, 
heaven and earth, ete. 

We have thus seen, rising as it were before our 
eyes, almost the whole pantheon of the poets of 
the Veda, the oldest pantheon of the Aryan world. 
We have watched the germs only, but we can easily 
imagine how rich their growth would be, if once 
exposed to the rays of poetry, or to the heat of phi- 
losophie speculation. We have learnt to distinguish 
two classes of deities or gods,—I use the word because 
there is no other,—beings, powers, forces, spirits, being 
all too abstract. 

(1) Semi-deities, such as trees, mountains, and 
rivers, the earth, the sea (semi-tangible objects). 

(2Y Deities, such as the sky, the sun, the moon, 
the dawn, the fire (intangible objects); also thunder, 
lightning, wind, and rain, though the last four, owing 
to their irregular appearance, might be made to con- 
stitute a separate class, assuming generally the cha- 
racter of preeminently active or dramatic gcds. 
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The Devas. 


No word seems more incongruous for all these 
beings than gods and deities. To use our own word 
for god in the plural, is itself a logical solecism,’ 
as if we were to speak of two centres of a circle. 
But, apart from this, ven deities, or the Greek Geol, 
the Latin dii, isan anachronism. The best would be 
to retain the Sanskrit word, and call them devas. 
Deva, as we saw, meant originally ‘bright, and it 
was an epithet applicable to the fire, the sky, the 
dawn, the sun, also to the rivers, and trees, and 
mountains. It thus became a general term, and even 
in the Veda there is no hymn so ancient that deva 
does not display in it already the first traces of the 
general concept of bright, heavenly beings, opposed 
on the other side to the dark powers of the night 
and of winter. Its etymological meaning becoming 
forgotten, deva became a mere name for all those 
bright powers, and the same word lives on in the 
Latin deus, and in our own deity. There is a con- 
tinuity of thought, as there is of sound, between. 
the devas of the Veda, and ‘the divinity that shapes , 
our ends,’ 


The visible and the invisible, 


We have thus seen, what I wished to show you, 
a real transition from the visible to the invisible, 
from the bright beings, the Devas, that could be 
touched, like the rivers, that could be heard, like the 
thunder, that could be seen, like the sun, to the 
Devas or gods that could no longer be touched, or 
heard, or seen, We have in such words as deva or 


{| 
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deus, the actual vestiges of the steps by which our 
ancestors proceeded from the world of sense to the 
world beyond the grasp of the senses. The way was 
traced out by nature herself; or if nature, too, is but 
a Deva in disguise! by something greater and higher 
than nature. That old road let the ancient Aryans, 
as it leads us still, from the krown to the unknown, 
from nature to nature’s God. , 

But, you may say, ‘that progress was unjustified. 
It may lead us on to polytheism and monotheism, 
but it will eventually land all honest thinkers in 
atheism, Man has no right to speak of anything but 
acts and facts, not of agents or factors.’ 

My answer is: True, that path led the Vedic 
Aryans to polytheism, monotheism, and to atheism ; 
bat after the denial of the old Devas or gods, they 
did not rest till they found what was higher than the 
gods, the true Self of the world, and at the same 
time, their own true Self. As to ourselves, we are 
not different from the old Aryans. We, too, must 
postulate an agent when we see an act, a factor when 
we see a fact. Take that away, and facts themselves 
are no longer facts, acts are no longer acts. Our 
whole language, that is our whole thought, our whole 
being, rests on that conviction. Take that away, and 
the eyes of*our friends lose their responsive power, 
they are glass eyes, not sunny eyes. Take that away, 
and our own self vanishes. We, too, are no longer 
but only acts; machines without a motive 


agents, 
beings without a self. 2 


power, 
1 Seneca, Benef. iv. 7, 1. 1 

et divina ratio toti mundo et partib 

ligionsphilosophie,’ p. 345. 


‘Quid enim aliud est natura quam Deus 
us ejus inserta?’ Pfleiderer, ‘Re- 
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No, that old road on which the Aryans proceeded 
from the visible to thé invisible, from the finite to 
the infinite, was long and steep; but it was the 
right road, and though we may never here on earth 
reach the end of it,.we may trust it, if only because 
there is no other road'for us. From station to station 
man has advanced on>it further and further. As we 
mount higher, the world grows smaller, Heaven comes 
nearer. With each new horizon our view grows 
wider, our hearts grow larger, and the meaning of 
our words grows deeper. d 

Let me quote the words of one of my best friends, 
whose voice not long ago was heard in Westminster 
Abbey, and whose living likeness, as drawn by a 
loving hand, will be present before the minds of 
many of my hearers: “Those simple-hearted fore- 
fathers of ours—so says Charles Kingsley—looked 
round upon the earth, and said within themselves, 
‘Where is the All-father, if All-father there be 2 Not 
in this earth; for it will perish. Nor in the sun, 
moon, or stars; for they will perish too. Where is 
He who abideth for ever ? 

“Then they lifted up their eyes, and Saw, as they o 
thought, beyond sun, and moon, and stars, and all 
which changes and will change, the clear blue’ sky, 
the boundless firmament of heavyen. t 

“That never changed; that was always the same. 
The clouds and storms rolled far below it, and all the 
bustle of this noisy world; but there the sky was 
still, as bright and calm as ever, The All-father must 
be there, unchangeable in the unchanging heaven ; 
bright, and pure, and boundless like the heavens ; 
and, like the heavens too, silent and far eff.” 

¢ 
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And how did our simple-hearted forefathers call 
that All-father ? pate. 

Five thousand years ago, or, it may be earlier, the 
Aryans, speaking as yet neither Sanskrit, Greek, nor 
Latin, called him Dyu patar, Heaven-father. 

Four thousand years ago, orit may be earlier, the 
Aryans who had travelled southward to the rivers of 
the Penjab, called him Dyaush-piti, Heaven-father. 

Three thousand years ago,’or, it may be earlier, the 
Aryans on the shores of the Hellespont, called him 
Zeds nathp, Heaven-father. 

Two ‘thousand years ago, the Aryans of Italy 
looked up to that bright heaven above, hoc sublime 
candens, and called it Ju-piter, Heaven-father. 

And a thousand years ago the same Heaven-father 
and All-father was invoked in the dark forests of 
Germany by our own peculiar ancestors, the Teutonic 
Aryans, and his old name of Tiu or Zio was then 
heard perhaps for the last time. 

But no thought, no name, is ever entirely lost. 
And when we here in this ancient Abbey, which was 
built on the ruins of a still more ancient Roman 
temple, if we seek for a name for the invisible, the 
infinite, that surrounds us on every side, the un- 
known, the true Self of the world, and the true 
Self of ourselves—we, too, feeling once more like 
children, knecling in a small dark room, can hardly 
find a better name than: ‘Our Father, which art in 


Heaven.’ 


THE IDEAS OF INFINITY AND LAW. 


Nihil in fide quod non ante fuerit in sensu. 


VERY day, every week, every month, every 
quarter, the most widely read journals seem 

just now to vie with each other in telling us that 
the time for religion is past, that faith is a hallucina- 
tion or an infantine disease, that the gods have at 
last been found out and exploded, that there is no 
possible knowledge except what comes to us through 
our senses, that we must be satisfied with facts and 
finite things, and strike out such words as infinite, 
Supernatural, or divine from the dictionary of the 

future. 5 

It is not my object in these lectures either to 
defend or to attack any form of religion : there is no 
lack of hands for either the one or the other task. 
My own work, as I have traced it out for myself, and 
88 it seemed to be traced out for me by the spirit of 
the founder of these lectures, is totally different. 
It is historical and psychological. Let theologians, 
be they Brahmanas or Sramanas, Mobeds or Mol- 
lahs, Rabbis or Doctors of Divinity, try to determine 

; whether any given religion be perfect or imperfect, 
true or false; what we want to know is, how religion ` 
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is possible ; how human beings, suth as we are, came 
to have any religion at all; what religion is, and 
how it came to be what it is. 

When we are engaged in the science of language, 
our first object is, not to find out whether one lan- 
guage is more perfect than anéther, whether one con- 
tains more anomalous nouns or miraculous verbs than 
another. We do not start with a conviction that in 
the beginning there was one language only, or that 
there is at present, or that there will be in the future, 
one only that deserves to be called a language. No: 
we simply collect facts, classify them, try to under- 
stand them, and hope thus to discover more and more 
the real antecedents of all language, the laws which 
govern the growth and decay of human speech, and 
the goal to which all language tends. 

It is the same with the science of religion. Each 
of us may have his own feeling as to his own mother- 
tongue, or his own mother-religion ; but as historians 
we must allow the same treatment to all. We have 
simply to collect all the evidence that can be found 
on the history of religion all over the world, to sift 
and classify it, and to try thus to discover the necessary 
antecedents’ of all faith, the laws which govern the 
growth and decay of human religion, and the goal to 
which all religion tepds. Whether there ever can be 

_ one perfect universal religion, is a question as difficult 
to answer as whether there ever can be one per- 
fect universal language. If we can only learn 
that even the most imperfect religion, like’ the most 
imperfect language, is something beyond all concep- 
tion wonderful, we shall have learnt a lesson which is 
worth many a lesson in the various schools of theology. 

o: 
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It is a very old saying, that we never know a thing 
unless we know its beginnings. We may know a 
great deal about religion, we may have read many of 
the sacred books, the creeds, the catechisms, and litur- 
gies of the world, and yet religion itself may be some- 
thing entirely beyond bur grasp, unless we are able to 
trace it back to the deepest sources from whence it 
Springs, 

In doing this, in trying to discover the living and 
natural springs of religion, we must take’ nothing for 
granted, except what is granted us by all philosophers, 
whether positive or negative. I explained in my first 
lecture how I was quite prepared to accept their 
terms, and I mean to keep to these terms to the very 
end of my course. We were told that all knowledge, 
in order to be knowledge, must pass through two 
gates and two gates only: the gate of the senses, and 
the gate of reason. Religious knowledge also,whether 
true or false, must have passed through these two 


gates. At these two gates therefore we take our- 


stand. Whatever claims to have entered in by any 
other gate, whether that gate be called primeval reve- 
lation or religious instinct, must be rejected as con- 
traband of thought; and whatever claims to have 
entered by the gate of reason, without having “first 
passed through the gate of the senses, must equally 
be rejected, as without sufficient warrant, or ordered 
at least to go back to the first gate, in order to pro- 
duce ‘there its full credentials. 

„Having accepted these conditions, I made it the 
chief Object of my lectures to lay hold of religious 
ideas on their passing for the first time through the 
gates of our senses; or, in other words, I tried to find 
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out what were the sensuous ang material beginnings of 
those ideas which constitute the principal elements of 
religious thought. 

I endeavoured to show, first of all, that the idea of 
the infinite, which is at the ardot of all religious 
thought, is not simply evolved by reason out of no- 
thing, but supplied to us, in its original form, by our 
senses. If the idea of the infinite had no sensuous 
percept to rely on, we should, according to the terms 
of our agreement, have to reject it. It would not be 
enough t9 say with Sir W. Hamilton, that the idea of 
the infinite is a logical necessity; that we are so made 
that wherever we place the boundary of space or time, 
we are conscious of space and time beyond. I do not 
deny that there is truth in all this, but I feel bound 
to’admit that our opponents are not obliged to accept 
such reasoning. 

I therefore tried to show that beyond, behind, be- 
neath, and within the finite, the infinite is always 
present to our senses. It presses upon us, it grows 
upon us from every side. What we call finite in 
space and time, in form and sword, is nothing but a 
veil or a net which we ourselves have thrown over 
the infinite. The finite by itself, without the infinite, 
is simply inconceivable ; as inconceivable as the in- 
finite without the finife. As reason deals with the 
finite materials, supplied to us by our senses, faith, or 
whatever else we like to call it, deals with the infinite 
that underlies the finite. What we call sense, reason, 
and faith are three functions of one and the same 
perceptive self: but without sense, both reason and 
faith are impossible, at least to human beings like 
ourselves. ` > 3 

Q2 
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The history of the ancient religion of India, so far 
as we have hitherto been able to trace it, is to us a 
history of the various attempts at naming the infinite 
that hides itself behind the veil of the finite. We saw 
how the ancient Azyans of India, the poets of the 
Veda, first faced the invisible, the unknown, or the 
infinite in trees, mountains and rivers ; in the dawn 
and the sun; in the fire, the storm-wind, and the 
thunder ;—how they ascribed to all of them a self, a 
substance, a divine Support, or whatever else we like 
to call it; and how, in doing so, they always felt the 
presence of something which they could not see be- 

i d see, of something supernatural 


, of something superfinite or in- 
finite behind or within the finite. The names which 


they gave, the nomina, may have been wrong: but the 
search itself after the numina was legitimate. At all 
events, we saw how that search led the ancient Aryans 
as far as it has led most amongst ourselves, viz. to the 
recognition of a Father which is in heaven, 

Nay, we shall see that it led them further still. 
The idea that God is nct a father, then, like a father, 
and lastly a father, appears in the Veda at a very 
early time. In the very first hymn of the Rig-Veda, 
which is addressed to Agni, we read: « Be kind to us, 
as a father to his son.’ The same idea’ oceurs again 
and again in the Vedic hymns. Thus we read, Rig- 
Veda, I, 104, 9, ‘Hear us, Indra, like a father!’ In 

TI, 49, 8 the poet says that Indra gives food, hears 
Our call, and is kind to us, like a father. In VII, 54,” 
: Indra is asked to be kind, as a father to his sons. 
Again, Rig-Veda, VIII, 21, 14, we read: ‘ When thou 
thunderest and gatherest the clouds, then thou art 
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called like a father” Rig-Veda, X,°33, 3, ‘As mice cat 
their tails, sorrows eat me up, me thy worshipper, all- 
powerful god! For once, O mighty Indra, be gracious 
to us! Be to us like a father!’ Rig-Veda, X, 69, 10, 
‘Thou borest him as a father bears his son in his lap’ 
Rig-Veda, III, 53, 2, ‘As a son’lays hold of his father 
by his skirt, I lay hold of thee by this sweetest song.’ 
In fact, there are few nations whovdo not apply to 
their god or gods the name of Father. 

But though it was a comfort to the early Aryans in 
the childhood of their faith, as it is to us in the faith 
of our childhood, to call God father, they soon per- 
ceived that this too was a human name, and that like 
all human names, it said but little, compared with 
what it was meant to say. We may envy our ancient 
forefathers, as we envy a child that lives and dies full 
of faith that he is going from one home to another 
home, from ‘one father to another father. But as 
every child grows up to learn that his father is buta 
child, the son of another father; as many a child, on 
becoming a man, has to syrrender one idea after 
another that seemed to form the very essence of 
father, so the ancients learnt, and we all of us have 
to learn it, that we must take out of that word father 
one predicate after another, all in fact that is con- 
ceivable in it, if we wish to apply it still to God. So 
far as the word is applicable to man, it is inapplicable 
to God; so far as it is applicable to God, it is inappli- 
cable to man. ‘Call no man your father upon the earth : 


. for one is your Father, which is in heaven, Matt. 


xxiii. 9. Comparison, as it began, so it often ends 
with negation. Father is, no doubt, a better name 
than fire, or the storm-wind, or the heaven, or the 
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Lord, or any other name which man has tried to give 
to the infinite, that infinite of which he felt the pre- 
sence everywhere. But father too is but a weak, 
human name, the best, it may be, which the poets 
of the Veda could: find, but yet as far from him 
whom they were feeling after, as the east is from 
the west. 

Having watcked the searchings of ‘the ancient 
Aryans after the infinite in every part’of nature, and 
having tried to understand the names which they 
gave to it, beginning with trees and rivers and moun- 
tains, and ending with their Heaven-father, we have 
now to consider the origin of some other ideas which, 
at first, might seem completely beyond the reach of 
our senses, but which nevertheless can be shown to 
have had their deepest roots and their true beginnings 

in that finite or natural world which, it is difficult to 
say why, we are so apt to despise, while it has been 
everywhere and is still the only royal road that leads 
us on from the finite to the infinite, from the natural 
to the supernatural, from nature to nature’s God. 


Theogony of the Veda, 


By imagining ourselves placed suddenly in the 
midst of this marvellous world, we tried to find out _ 
what would be the objects most 2ikely to have startled, 
to have fascinated, to have awed our earliest fore- 
fathers — what would have roused and awakened 
them from mere staring and stolid wonderment, and 
have set them for the first time musing, pondering, 
and thinking on the visions floating past their eyes. 
And haying done that, we tried to verify our antici- 


pations by comparing notes with the poets of the 
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Veda, in, whose songs the most éncient records of 
religious thought are preserved to us, at least so far 
„as that branch of humanity is concerned to which we 
ourselves belong. No doubt, between the first day- 
break of human thought and the frst hymns of praise, 
composed in the most perfect metre and the most 
polished language, there may be, nay there must be, 
a gap that tan only be measured by generations, by 
hundreds, aye by thousands of years. Yet such is 
the continuity of human thought, if once controlled 
by human language, that, on carefully examining the 
Vedic hymns, we found most of our anticipations 
realised, far beyond what we had any right to expect. 
The very objects which we had singled out as most 
likely to impress the mind with the sense that they 
were something more than what could be seen, or o 
heard, or felt in them, had really served, if we might. 
trust the Veda, as ‘windows through which the ancient 
Aryans first looked into infinitude.’ 


Tho infinite in its egrliest conception. 


When I say infinitude, do not let us take the infi- 
nite in its’ quantitative sense only, as the infinitely 
sindll or the infinitely great. Though this is perhaps 
the most general copcept of the infinite, yet it is at 
the same time the poorest and emptiest. To the 
ancient Aryans the aspect of the infinite varied with 
the aspect of each finite object of which it, the infinite, 
was the ever-present background or complement. 
The more there was of the visible or audible or 
tangible or finite, the less there was of the invisible, 
the inaudible, the intangible, or the, infinite in the 
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consciousness of inan. «As the reach of the senses 


varied, so varied “the suspicion of what might be 
beyond their reach, 


The concept, for instance, of a river or a mountain 
would i 


Tequire far less of invisible background than 
the concept of the daw or the storm-wind. The dawn 
approaches every morning, but what it is, and whence 
it comes, no one can tell. ‘The wind bloweth where 
it listeth, and thou heaxest the sound thereof, but 
canst not tell whence it cometh and whither it goeth. 


It was easy to understand the ravages caused by the 
inundation of a river or 


asunder the mountains 
and huts. 


The so-called semi-deities therefore, which always 
Temained to a great extent within the reach of the 
Senses, seldom assumed that dramatic character which 
distinguishes other deities; and among those deities 
again, those who were gntirely invisible, and had 
nothing in nature to represent them, such ag Indra, 
the rainer, Rudra, the howler, the Maruts, the pounders 
or storm-gods, even Varuna, the all-embracer, would 
Soon assume a far more personal and mythological 
aspect than the bright sky, the dawn, or the sun. 
Again, what constitutes the infinite or supernatural 
character of all these beings, would at once be clothed 
m a simply human form, They would not be called 

nite, but rather unconquerable, imperishable, unde- 
caying, immortal, unborn, present everywhere, know- 
ing everything, achieving everything, and.at the very 


es 
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last only, should we expectfor fhem names of so 
abstract a nature as infinite. 3} 

I say, we should expect this, but I’must say at the 
same time, that this expecting attitude is often very 
dangerous. In exploring new strata of thought, it is 
always best to expect nothing! but simply to collect 
facts, to accept what we find, and to try to digest it. 


Aditi, the infinite, 


You will be surprised for instance, as I certainly 
was surprised when the fact first presented itself to 
me, that there really is a deity in the Veda who is 
simply called the boundless or the infinite, in Sanskrit 
A-diti. : 

»Aditi is derived from diti, and the negative par- 
ticle a. Diti again is regularly derived from a root 
DA (dyati), to bind, from which dita, the participle, 
meaning bound, and diti, a substantive, meaning bind- 
ing and bond. Aditi therefore must originally have 
meant without bonds, not chained or enclosed, bound- 
less, infinite, infinitude. The same root shows itself 
in Greek òéw, I bind, d:ddqua, a diadem, that is bound 
round the head. The substantive diti would in Greek 
be represented by déois, a-diti by d-deors. 

It is easysto say that a deity, having such a name 
as Aditi, the infinite, must be of late origin. It is 
much wiser to try to learn what is, than to imagine 
what must be. Because the purely abstract concept 
of the infinite seemed modern, several of our most 
learned Vedic students have at once put down Aditi 
as a late abstraction, as being invented simply to 
account for.the name of her sons, the well-known 
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Adityas or solar deities, From the fact that there are 
no hymns entirely addzessed to her, they have con- 
cluded that Aditi, as a goddess, came in at the very ` 
last moments of Vedic poetry. 

The same might be said of Dyaus, a name corre- 
sponding with the Gréek Zets. He occurs even less 
frequently than Aditi amongst the deities to whom 
Jong hymns are addressed in the Veda.’ But so far 
from being a modern irvention, we know now that 
he existed before a word of Sanskrit was spoken in 
India, or a word of Greek in Greece ; that he is in 
fact one of the oldest Aryan deities, who at a later 
time was crowded out, if I may use that expres- 
sion, by Indra, Rudra, Agni and other purely Indian 
gods. ya 

Aditi not a modern deity, i £: 


The same, I believe, is the case with Aditi. Hor 
name occurs in invocations together with Dyaus, the 
sky, Prithivt, the earth, Sindhu, the rivers, and other 
really primitive deities; and far from being a purely 
hypothetical mother of the Adityas, she is represented 
as the mother of all the gods. 

In order to understand this, we must try to find 
out what her own birthplace was, what could “have 
Suggested the name of Aditi, the boundless, the in- 
finite, and what was the visible portion in nature to 
Which that name was originally attached, 


Natural origin of Aditi, 


T believe that there can be little doubt that Aditi, 
the boundless, was one of the oldest names of the 
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dawn, or, more correctly, of fhat portion of the sky 
from whence every morning the light and life of the 
world flashed forth. 

Look at the dawn, and forget for a moment your 
astronomy; and I ask you whether, when the dark 
veil of the night is slowly liftéd, and the air becomes 
transparent and alive, and light streams forth, you 
know not whence, you would not feel that your eye, 
stretching as far as it can stretch, and yet stretching 
jn vain, was looking into the very eye of the infinite ? 
To the ancient seers the dawn seemed to open the 
golden gates of another world, and while these gates 
were open for the sun to pass in triumph, their eyes 
and their mind strove in their childish way to pierce 
beyond the limits of this finite world. The dawn 
came and went, but there remained always behind 
the dawn that heaving sea of light or fire, from which 
she springs. Was not this the visible infinite? And 
what better name could be given than that which 
the Vedic poets gave to it, Aditi, the boundless, the 
yonder, the beyond all and everything ? 

Thus, I believe, we can understand how @ deity, 
which at first seemed to us so abstract as to have no 
birthplace anywhere in nature, so modern that we 
could hardly believe in its occurrence in the Veda, may 
have been one of theearliest intuitions and creations 
of the Hindu mindt. In later times the boundless 
Aditi may have become identified with the sky, also 

1 Ihave treated fully of Aditi in the Rig-Veda, in my translation 
of the Rig-veda Sanhit@, vol. i. pp. 230-251. There is an excellent 
essay by Dr. ‘Alfred Hillebrandt, ‘Uber die Göttin Aditi, 1876. He 

. 11) derives the word from dâ, ‘to bind,’ but prefers to explain 
‘Aditi by imperishableness, and guards against the idea that Aditi 


` could mean omnipresent, 
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with the earth, but orig-nally she was far beyond the 
sky and the earth.* z 

Thus we read in a hymn? addressed to Mitra and 
Varuna, representatives of day and night, ‘O Mitra 
and Varuna, you mount your chariot which, at the 
dawning of the dawn, is golden-coloured, and has 
iron poles at the setting of the sun?: from thence 
you see Aditi and Diti’—that is, what is yonder and 
what is here, what is infinite and what is finite, what 
is mortal and what is immortal 3, 

Another poet speaks of the dawn as the face of 
Aditi*, thus indicating that Aditi is here not the 
dawn itself, but something beyond the dawn. 

As the sun and all the solar deities rise from the 
east, we can well understand how Aditi came to be 
called the mother of the bright gods, and more pai- 
ticularly of Mitra and Varuna (Rig-Veda, X, 36, 3), of 
Aryaman and Bhaga, and at last of the seven, or even 
eight so-called Adityas, that is, the solar deities, rising 
from the east. Strya, the sun, is called not only 
Aditya (Rig-Veda, VII,.101, 11, bat mahiin asi sirya, 
bat aditya mahan asi, ‘Truly, Sirya, thou art great; 
truly, Aditya, thou art great’); but also Aditeya (Rig. 
Veda, X, 88, 11). i 

Tt was, no doubt, the frequent mention of thes@ her 
sons that gave to Aditi almost ¢rom the beginning a 
decidedly feminine character. She is the mother, with 
Powerful, with terrible, with royal sons, But there 


+ Big-Veda, V, 62, 8. 


Contrast between the light of the morning and the ev’ 
sean expressed by the colour of the two metals, gold and iron. 

? Rig-Veda, I, 35, 2, 

* Ibid. I, 113, 19, áditer ánikam. 
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are passages where: Aditi seefhs to* be conceived as & 
male deity, or anyhow as & S ess" being. 

Though Aditi is more closely connected with the 
dawn, yet she is soon invoked, not only in the morn- 
ing, but likewise at noon, and in the evening’. When 
we read in the ‘Atharva-Veda,’X, 8, 16, “That whence 
the sun rises, and that where he sets, that I believe is 
the oldest, and no one goes beyond,” we might almost 
translate ‘the oldest’ by Aditi. Aditi soon receives 
her full share of veneration and worship, and she is 
implored, not only to drive away darkness and the 
enemies that lurk in the dark, but likewise to deliver 
man from any sin which he may have committed. 


‘ 


Darkness and sin. 


These two ideas—darkness and sin—which seem to 
us far apart, are closely connected with each other in 
the minds of the early Aryans. I shall read you 
some extracts to show how often one idea, the fear of 
enemies, evokes the other, the fear of sin, or what we 
should call our worst enemy- <O Adityas®, deliver 
us from the mouth of the wolves, like a bound thief, 
(0) Aditi!’ ‘May Aditi? by day protect our cattle, 
may she, who never deceives, protect by night; may 
she, with steady increase, protect us from evil? (Am- 
hasah, literally, from anxiety, from choking produced 
by the consciousness of sin.) ‘And may she, the wise 
‘Aditi, come with help to us by day! may she kindly 
bring happiness, and drive away all enemiés!’ 

Or again*: ‘ ‘Aditi, Mitra, and also Varuna, forgive, 

1 Rig-Veda, V, 69, 3. 2 Ibid. VIII, 67, 14. 
s Jvid. VILL, 18, 6, 7. 9 * Ibid. II, 27, 14. 
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if we have committed uny sin against you! May I 
obtain the wide fearless’ light, O Indra! May not the 
long darkness come over us!’ ‘May Aditi grant us 
sinlessness1!? . 

One other idea seems very naturally to have sprung 
up from the concept of Aditi. Wherever we go, we 
find that one of the earliest imaginings of a future 
life arose from the contemplation of the daily coming 
and going of the sun and"other heavenly bodies%. As 
we still say, ‘his sun has set,’ they said and believed 
that those who departed this life would go to the 
west, to the setting of the sun. The sun was supposed 
to be born in the morning and to die in the evening; 
or, if a longer life was given to him, it was the short 
life of one year. At the end of that the sun died, as 
we still say, the old year dies, ‘4 


Immortality, 


But by the side of this conception, another would 
Spring up. As light and:life come from the east, the 
east, among many of the nations of antiquity, was 
looked upon as the abode of the bright gods, the 
eternal home of the immortals; and when the idea 
had once arisen that the departed or blessed among 
men joined the company of the®gods, then they also 
might be transferred to the east. 

In some such sense we see that Aditi is called ‘the 
birthplace of the immortals ;’ and in a similar sense 
one of the Vedic poets sings *: ‘Who will give us back 


to the great, Aditi; that I may see father and mother?’ 


1 Rig-Veda, I, 162, 22. 


* H. Spencer, ‘Sociology,’ icp, 221, 3 Rig-Veda, I, 24, 1. 
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Is not this a beautiful intinatich of immortality, 
simple and perfectly natural} and@’if you look back 
to the steps which led to it, suggested by the ordinary 
events of everyday life, interpreted by the unassisted 
wisdom of the human heart? ` 

Here is the great lesson whi¢h the Veda teaches us! 
All our thoughts, even the apparently most abstract, 
have their natural beginnings in what passes daily 
before our senses. Nihil in jide nisi quod ante fuerit 
in sensu. Man may for a time be unheedful of these 
voices of nature; but they come again and again, day 
after day, night after night, till at last they are 
heeded. And if once heeded, those voices disclose 
their purport more and more clearly, and what seemed 
at first a mere sunrise, becomes in the end a visible 
revelation of the infinite, while the setting of the sun 
is transfigured into the first vision of immortality. 


Other religious ideas in the Veda. 


Let us examine one more of those ideas which to us 
seem too abstract and too artificial to be ascribed to a 
very early stratum of human thought, but which, if 
we may judge from the Veda, had risen in the human 
heart’ at the very first burst of its intellectual spring- 
tide. I do not mean to make the Veda more primitive 
than itis. I know full well the interminable vista of 
its antecedents. There is ring within ring in the old 
tree, till we can count no longer, and are lost in 
amazement at the long, slow growth of human thought. 
But by the side of much that sounds recent, there is 
much that sounds ancient and primitive. And here 


we ou; 


ght, I think, to learn a lesson from archæology, 


9 
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and not try to lay down from the beginning a suc- 
cession of sharply-dividzd periods of thought. For a 
long time archeologists taught that there was first a 
period of stone, during which no weapons, no tools of 
bronze or iron, could possibly occur. That period was 
supposed to be followed by the bronze period, where 
the graves might yield both bronze and stone imple- 
ments in abundance, but not a single trace of iron. 
Lastly, we were told, came the third period, clearly 
marked by the prevalence of iron instraments, which, 


when they had once been introduced, soon superseded 


both stone and bronze workmanship altogether. 

This theory of the three periods, with their smaller 
subdivisions, contained no doubt some truth, but being 
accepted as a kind of archxological dogma, it impeded 
for a long time, like all dogma, the progress of in- 
dependent observation; till at last’ it was discovered 
that much in the successive or contemporaneous use 
of the metals depended on local conditions, and that 
where mineral or palustric or meteoric iron existed in 
an easily accessible form, iron implements might be 
found and were found together with stone weapons, 
and previous to bronze workmanship. 

This ought to be a warning to us against our pre- 
conceived theories as to the succession of intellectual 
periods. There are in the Veda, thoughts as rude and 
crude as any paleolithic weapons, but by the side of 
them, we find thoughts with all the sharpness of iron 


and all the brilliancy of bronze, Are we to say that 


the bright and brilliant thoughts must be more modern 
than the rudely chipped flints that lie by their side? 
They may be, but let us remember who the workman 
is, and that there has been genius at oll times, and 
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that genius is not bound by/jyears. To a man who 
has faith’in himself and in th? world around him, one 
glance is as good as a thousand observations; to & 
true philosopher, the phenomena of nature, the names 
given to them, the gods who represent them, all vanish 
by one thought like the mist éf the morning, and he 
declares in the poetical language of the Veda, ‘There 
is but One, though the poets call it, by many names,’ 
Ekam sat vipra bahudha vadanti. 5 

No doubt, we may say, the many names of the 
poets must have come first, before the philosophers 
could discard them. True, but the poets may have 
continued for ages invoking Indra, Mitra, Varuna, or 
Agni, while at the same time the philosophers of 
India protested, as Herakleitos protested and protested 
in.vain, against the many names and the many temples 
and the many legends of the gods. t 


The idea of law. 


Tt has often been said that if there is an idea which 
we look for in vain among savage or primitive people, 
it is the idea of law. It would be difficult to find 
even in Greek and Latin a true rendering of ‘the 
reign of law’ once chosen as the title of an important 
book by the Duke of Argyll. And yet that idea, in 
its first half-conscious form, is as old as almost any- 
thing in the Veda. Much has been written of late of 
unconscious cerebration, and most exaggerated ac- 
counts have been given of it. Yet there‘is a great 
deal of mental work going on, which we may call 
unconscious, Viz. all mental work that has not yet 
found expression in language. The senses go on 

B 2 
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receiving thousands ofr impressions, most of which 
pass unheeded, and sem wiped out for ever from 
the tablets of our memory. But nothing is ever 
really wiped out, the very law of the conservation of 
force forbids it. Each impress leaves its mark, and 
by frequent repetition"these marks accumulate until, 
from faint dots, they grow into sharp lines, and in the 
end determine the whole surface, the light, and shade, 
aye the general character, of our mental landscape. 
Thus we can understand that while the great, and 
at first overpowering phenomena of nature were ex- 
citing awe, terror, admiration and joy in the human 
mind, there grew up by the daily recurrence of the 
same sights, by the unerring return of day and night, 
by the weekly changes of the waning and increasing 
moon, by the succession of the Seasons, and by the 
rhythmic dances of the stars, a feeling of relief, of rest, 
of security—a mere feeling at first, as difficult. to 
express as it is still to express in French or Italian | 
our ‘feeling at home, a kind of unconscious cerebra- 
tion, if you like, but capable of being raised into a 
concept, as soon as the manifold perceptions which 
made up that feeling could be comprehended and 
being comprehended, could be expressed in conscious 
language. 5 
This feeling has found expression in various ways 
among the early philosophers of Greece and Rome. 
What did Herakleitos 1 mean when he said, ‘The sun 
or Helios will not overstep the bounds’ (rà érpa), i. e- 
the path rneasured out for him; and what, if he said, 
the Erinys, the helpers of right, would find him out if 
he did? Nothing can show more clearly that he had 


+ 1 ‘Heracliti Reliquie, xxix, ~ 
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recognised a law, pervading [11 thé works of nature, a 
law which even Helios, be hi} the gun or a solar deity, 
must obey. This idea proved most fertile in Greek 
philosophy; as for religion, I believe we can trace in 
it the first germ of the Greek moira or fate. 


. 


o 


Though we cannot expect to mect with any very ` 


ancient and original thoughts among the philosophers 
of Rome, yét I may quote here a well-known saying 
of Cicero’s, containing a very true application of the 
thought indicated by Herakleitos : Cicero says? that 
mėn were intended, not only to contemplate the order 
of the heavenly bodies, but to imitate it in the order 
and constancy of their lives; exactly what, as we shall 
see, the poets of the Veda trigd to express in their own 
simple language. 

Let us ask now again, as we did when looking for 
the first germs of the concept of the infinite, what 
could have been the birthplace of the idea of order, 
measure, or law in nature? What was its first name, 
its first conscious expression ? 

I believe it was the Sanskrit Rita, a word which 
sounds like a deep key-note through all the chords 
of the religious poetry of India, though it has hardly 
ever been mentioned by writers on the ancient religion 
of tlie Brahmans *. 


The Sanskrit Rita, 
Nearly all the gods have epithets applied to them, 
which are derived from this Rita, and which are 


1 De Senectute, xxi. ‘Sed credo deos immortales sparsisse animos 
in corpora humana ut essent qui terras tuerentur, quique celestium 
ordinem contemplantes imitarentur eum vitae ordine et constantia.’ 

2 Ludwig, ‘Anschauungen des Veda,’ p. 15, has given the best ac- 
count of Rita, © ‘ Y 

R2 
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meant to convey the tio ideas, first, that the gods 
founded the order ’of nature, and that nature obeys 
their commands; secondly, that there is a moral law 
which man must cbey, and for the transgression of 
which he is punished by the gods. Such epithets 
are far more important, as giving us an insight into 
the religion of ancient India, than the mere names of 
the gods, and their relation to certain plienomena in 
nature; but their accurate understanding is beset 
with many difficulties. , 

The primary, secondary, and tertiary meanings of 
such words as Rita occur sometimes in one and 
the same hymn; the poet himself may not always 
have distinguished very clearly between them; and 
few interpreters would venture to do for him what he 
has not done for himself. When we speak of law, 49 
we always make it quite clear to ourselves what we 
mean by it? And can we expect that ancient poets 
should have been more accurate speakers and thinkers 
than modern philosophers? 

No doubt, in most places where Rita occurs, a 
vague and general rendering of it such as law, order, 
sacred custom, sacrifice, may pass unchallenged ; but 


if we look at any of the translations of the Vedic ` 


hymns, and ask ourselyes what definite meaning we 
can connect with these high-sourding words, wo shall 
often feel tempted to shut up the book in despair. 
If Agni, the god of fire, or some other solar deity is 
called ‘the firstborn of divine truth, what possible 
idea can ‘such a translation convey? Fortunately: , 
there is a sufficient number of passages left in which 
Rita occurs, and which enable us to watch the gradual 
growth of the-word and its meanings. 
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Much, no doubt, in thef reconstruction of such 
ancient’buildings must of necessity be conjectural, 
and I offer my own ideas ‘as to the original foun- 
dation of the word Rita and the superstructures of 
later periods, as no more than a guess and a first 
attempt. s 

The original meaning of Rita. 


Rita, I believe, was used originally to express the 
settled movement of the sún, and of all the heavenly 
bodies. It is a participle of the verb Ri, which may 
conveysthe sense either of joined, fitted, fixed; or of 
gone, the going, the path followed in going. I myself 
prefer the second derivation, and I recognise the 
same root in another word, Nir-riti, literally going 
away, then decay, 
destruction, the abyss, and in later times (like Anvita), 
the mother of Naraka, or hell. 

The going, the procession, the great daily move- 
ment, or the path followed every day by the sun 
from his rising to his setting, followed also by the 
dawn, by day and night, and their various repre- 
sentatives, a path which the powers of night and 
darkness could never impede, would soon be regarded 
as the right movement, the good work, the straight 
path č 2 

Tt was not, however, so much the daily movement, 
or the path which it followed, as the original di- 
rection which determined it, the settled point from 
which it started and to which it returned, that became 
most prominent in the thoughts of the Vedic poets 
when speaking of Rita. Hence they speak of the 


1 Rig-Veda, VII, 40, 4. 


destruction, death, also the place of J 
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path of Rita, which we csn only translate by the right 
path; but which to, them, was the path determined by 
that unknown power wLich they had tried to grasp 
by the name of Rita, 

If you remember how Aditi, the boundless, was at 
first meant for the east, which every morning seemed 
to reveal an endless distance beyond: the sky from 
which the sun arose for his daily course, you will 
not be surprised to find that the Rita, the place or the 
power which determines the path of the sun, should 
occasionally in the Veda take the place of Aditi. 
As the dawn was called the face of Aditi, we find 
that the sun is called the bright face of Rita1 ; nay, 
we find invocations in which the great Rita? occupies 
a place next to Aditi, and heaven and earth. The 
abode of Rita is evidently the east?, where, accorda 
ing to a very ancient legend, the light-bringing gods 
are supposed every morning to break open the dark 
cave, the hiding-place of the robber, and to bring 
forth the cows‘, that is to say, the days, each day 
being conceived as a cow, walking slowly from the 
dark stable across the bright pasture-ground of the 
earth and the sky. When that imagery is changed, 
and the sun is supposed to yoke his horses in the 
morning and to run his daily course across ‘the 
world, then Rita is called the place where they 
unharness his ‘horses 5, Sometimes it is said that 
the dawns dwell in the abyss of Rita®, and many 
Stories are told, how either the dawns were re- 


* Rig-Veda, VI, 51, 1. ? Thid. X, 66, 4. ® Ibid. X, 68, 4. 

* Sometimes these cows seem to be meant also for the clouds carried 
off from the Visible sky to the dark abyss beyond the horizon. 

° Rig-Veda, V, 62, 1. ® Ibid. III, 61, 7. 
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covered, or how the dawn hdbself assisted Indra and 
the other gods in recovering the stolen cattle, or 
the stolen treasure, hidden iA the dark stable of the 


night. } 
Story of Saramå. 


One of the best known stories was that of Indra, © 
who first sent Sarama, the peep of day, to find out 
where the cows were hidden. When Saramâ had 
heard the lowing of the dows, shé returned to tell 
Indra, who then gave battle to the robbers, and 
brought forth the bright cows. This Sarami was 
afterwards represented as the dog of Indra, and the 
metronymic name given to her sons, Sirameya, having 
by Professor Kuhn been identified with Hermeias, 
or, Hermes, was one of the first indications to point 
out to comparative mythologists the right path (the 
panthi ritasya) into the dark chambers of ancient 
Aryan mythology. Well, this Saramé, this old pointer 
of the dawn, is said to have found the cows, ‘by going 
on the path of Rita, the right path, or by going to 
the Rita, the right place 1,0 One poet says: ‘When 
Sarami found the cleft of the rock, she made the 
old great path to lead to one point. She, the quick- 
footed, led the way; knowing the noise of the im- 
perishable (cows or days), she went first towards 
them’ (Rig-Veda, IIf, 31, 6). 

In the preceding verse, the very path which was 
followed by the gods and their companions, the old 
in their attempts to recover the cows, i.e. day- 
led the path of the Rita; but in another 
d that Indra and his friends tore Vala, 


poets, 
light, is cal 
place it is sai 


1 Rig-Veda, y, 45, 7, ritám yati sarámå gah avindat; V, 45, 8. 
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the robber or his fave, 30 pieces, after finding out the 
Rita, the right place! } y 

That right, immoveawle, eternal place is likewise 
mentioned when a 708 orô is looked for from which 
the gods could have trmly established both heaven 
and earth. Thus Varvna is introduced as saying, ‘I 
Supported the sky in the seat of Rita?’ and later on, 
Rita, like Satya, the true, is conceived as- the eternal 
foundation of all that exists, 

The path of Rita occuis again and “again, as fol- 
lowed by the dawn, or the sun, or day and night, and 
the only way in which we can generally trazislate it, 
is the path of right, or the right path, 

Thus we read of the dawn3; 

‘She follows the path ‘of Rita, 
if she knew them before, sh 
regions.’ 

‘The dawn 4, who is born in the sky, dawned forth 
on the right path; she came near, revealing her 
greatness. She drove away the evil spirits, and the 
unkindly darkness,’ 

Of the sun it is said 5: 

‘The god Savitri toils on the right way, the horn 
of the Rita is exalted far and wide; the Rita resists 
even those who fight well.’ ' 

When the sun rises, the path of Rita is. said to be 
Surrounded with tays®, and the same thought which 
was uttered by Herakleitos, ‘Helios will not over- 
Step the bounds,’ finds expression in a verse of the 


» the right path; as 
e never Oversteps the 


* Rig-Veda, X, 138, 1. 2 Ibid. IV, 42, 4. 

Ibid. I, 124, 3; of. V, 80, 4. * Ibid. VII, 75, 1. 
e Ibid. VIII, 86, 5; X, 92, 4; VIT, 44, 5, 

° Ibid. I, 136, 2; I, 46, 11. 
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Rig-Veda, ‘Sûrya does not injure the appointed 
places!’ ’ This path, which is here, called the path of 
Rita, is in other places called’ the broad walk*, gitu; 
and like Rita, this gitu also, the walk, finds some- 
times a place among the ancient deities of the morn- 
ing’. It is evidently the same path on which day - 
and night are said to travel in turn *, and as that 
path varies from day to day, we also hear of many 
paths which are travelled on, by the Asvinau, day and 
night, and similar deities 5, ” 

‘Another important feature is that this path, which 
is comntonly called the path of Rita, is sometimes 
spoken of as the path which King Varuna, one of the 
oldest Vedic gods, made for the sun to follow (I, 24, 8); 
for we thus begin to understand why what in some 
places is called the law of Varuna, is in others called 
the law of Rita®; how, in fact, Varuna, the god of the 
all-embracing sky, could sometimes be supposed to 
have settled and determined what in other places is 


called the Rita, as an independent power. 
When it had once been recognised that the gods 
ness by following the 


overcame the powers of dark 
straight path or the path of right, ib was but a small 
step for their worshippers to pray, that they also 
might be allowed to follow that right path. Thus 
we read?: 4O Indra,,lead us on the path of Rita, on 
the right path over all evils.’ ` 


1 Rig-Veda, IIT, 80, 12; cf. I, 123, 9; 124, 8. 
2 Jpid. I, 136, 2. r 
s Ibid. II, 31, 15. Indra produced together the sun, the dawn, the 
walk, and Agni. ; 
5 Ibid. VIII, 22, 7. 


4 Tbid. I, 113, 3. 
6 Tid. I, 123, 8, 9, varunasya dhâma and ritasya dhâma. 


7 Ibid. X, 133, 6. 
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Or, ‘May we, O.Mitra and Varuna, on your path of 
right, cross over all evils, as one crosses tlie waters 
in a ship!’ The same gods, Mitra and Varuna, are 
said to proclaim the praises of the great Rita?. 
Another poet says : ‘i follow the path of Rita well %. 
Evil-doers, on the coutrary, are said never to cross 
the path of Rita 4. 

Here is the first germ of thoughts -and feelings 
which even now are not yet quite extinct :— 


‘Awake my soul, and with the sun 
Thy daily course of duty ron,’ 


Rita, the sacrifice, 


Tf we remember how many of the ancient sacrifices 
in India depended on the course of the sun, how there 
were daily sacrifices at the rising of the sun, at noon, 
and at the setting of the sun 5, how there were offer- 
ings for the full moon and the new moon, while other 
Sacrifices followed the three Seasons, and the half- 
yearly or yearly progress of the sun, we may well 
understand how the sacrifice itself came in time to be 
called the path of Rita °. 

At last Rita assumed the meaning of law in general. 
The rivers, which in some places are said to follow 
the path of Rita, are spoken of in other hymns as 
following the Rita or law of Varuna. There are 
many more meanings or shades of meaning conveyed 

} Rig-Veda, VIT, 65, 3, 


Ibid. X, 66, 13. 
* Manu, IV, 95, 26, 


7 Rig-Veda, I, 128, 2; X, 31, 2; 70, 2; 110, 2; eto, 
* Ibid. II, 28, 4: I, 105, 12; VITI, 12, 3, 


* Ibid. VIII, 25, 4; cf. I, 161, 4-6. 
t Ibid. IX, 73, 6. 
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by Rita, which however are be less importance for 
our purpose. Ihave only to add, that as Rita came 
to express all that is right, gĉod, and true, so Anrita 
was used to express whatever is false, evil, and un- 
true. U f 
s 
The development of Rita. 


I do not khow whether I have succeeded in giving 
you a clear idea of this Ra in the Veda, how it 
meant originally the firmly established movement of 
the world, of the sun, of morning and evening, of day 
and night; how the spring of that movement was 
localised in the far East; how its manifestation was 
perceived in the path of the heavenly bodies, or, as we 
should say, in day and night; and how that right 
patan which the gods brought light out of darkness, 
became afterward the path to be followed by man, 
partly in his sacrifices, partly in his general moral 
conduct!. You must not expect in the development 
of these ancient conceptions too much accuracy and 
definiteness of thought. It was not there, it could not 
be there, and if we attempt, to force those poetical 
imaginings into the various categories of rigorous 
thought, we ‘shall only break their wings and crush 
out tħeir soul: we shall have the dry bones, but no 


flesh, no blocd, no lifes 


1 There is a similar development to be observed in the Hebrew 
straight, from âshar, to go forward, a root which has supplied 
thical germs in Hebrew also. See Goldziher, “Mythology 
among the Hebrews,’ p. 123. Still more striking are the coincidences 
between the Vedic Rita and the Egyptian Maat, so eloquently de- 
scribed in Mr. Le Page Renouf’s ‘Hibbert Lectures,’ p.119 seq. The 
Tao of Laotse also seems to be of the same kith and kin, 


yâshâr, 
some my 


8a 
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Diticulty of translating, 


The great difficulty in all discussions of this kind 
arises from the fact that we have to transfuse thought 
from ancient into mocern forms. In that process some 
violence is inevitable. We have no word so pliant as 
the Vedie Rita, so full of capability, so ready to reflect 
new shades of thought. All we can do, is to find, if 
possible, the original focus of thought, and then to 
follow the various directions taken by the rays that 
proceeded from it. This is what I have endeavoured 
to do, and if in so doing I may seem to ‘have put a 
new garment upon an old, all T can say is that I see 
no other way, unless we all agree to speak not only 
Sanskrit, but Vedic Sanskrit. 

A great English poet and philosopher has lately 
been much blamed for translating the old Hebrew 
belief in a personal Jehovah into a belief ‘in an 
eternal power, not ourselves, that makes for right- 
eousness.” It has been objected that it would be 
impossible to find in Hebrew an expression for’ so 
abstract, so modern, so“purely English a thought as 
this. This may be true? But if the ancient poets of 
the Veda were to live to-day, and if they had to think 
modern thought and to speak modern speech, I should 
Say that an eternal power, not ourselves, that makes 
for righteousness, would not bê a very unlikely ren- 


dering they might feel themselves inclined to give of 
their ancient Rita. 


Was Rita a common Aryan concept? 


One more point, however, has to be settled. We 


have seen that in the Veda, rita belongs to one of the 
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earliest strata of thought : the quéstion now is, was 
rita a purely Vedic, or was it, like Dyaus, Zeus, 
Jupiter, a common Aryan condept ? 

Tt is difficult to speak confidently: There were, as 
we shall see, cognate ideas tha found expression in 
Latin and German in words Gerived from the same 
root ar, but there is not sufficient evidence to show 
that, like the Rita of the Vedic posts, these words 
started from the conception of the daily, weekly, 


monthly and annual movemént of the heavenly bodies, 


and from nothing else. 

In Sanskrit we have besides rita, the common word 
for seasons, ritu, meaning originally the regular steps 
or movements of the year. In Zend ratu is the same 
word, but it means not only order, but also he who 


orders}. 
Tt has been frequently attempted to identify the 
ttled, regular, par- 


Sanskrit ritu, season, and rita, se 
ticularly as applied to the course of the heavenly 
bodies and to the order of the ancient sacrifices, with 
the Latin réte, according to religious usage, and ritus, 
a rite, the form and manner of religious ceremonies. 
But ri in Latin never corresponds to Skt. ri, which is 
really a shortened form of ar or ra, and therefore 
représented in Latin by or, er, ur, and more rarely 
by re. o è 

There seems, however, no difficulty 
‘the Latin ordo with our root ar or ris and Benfey 
has shown that ordo, ordinis, would correspond to a 
Sanskrit form ri-tvan. Ordior, to weave, would seem 


1 Darmesteter, tOrmazd et Ahriman,” p. 12. It seems to have the 
game meaning in Kaush. Up. I, 2, where ritavah, as a gen. of ritu, 
means the moon the ordainer of the seasons. 


in connecting 
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to have meant ciiginally a careful and orderly ar- 
rangement of anything, more particularly of threads. 
The nearest approach to rita is to be found in the 
Latin réitus, particularly when we consider that rătus 
was originally referred in Latin also to the constant 
movement of the stars. Thus Cicero (Tuse. v. 24. 69) 
speaks of the motus (stellarum) constantes et rati; and 
again (N. D. i. 20. 51) of the astrorum ‘rati immuta- 
bilesque cursus. I incline myself to tbe opinion that 
this rătus in Latin is identical in origin and also in 
intention with Skt. rita, only that it never became 
developed and fixed in Latin as a religious concept, 
such as we saw in the Vedie Rita, But though I 
hold to this opinion, I do not wish to disguise its 
difficulties. Rita, if it was preserved in Latin, might 
have been arius, ertus, ortus, or urtus, but not LUS, 
not even rýtus, as it appears in érr%tus, vain, i.e. un- 
settled. I fully admit, therefore, that phonetically Pro- 
fessor Kuhn’sidentificationof Latin räătus with Sanskrit 
råta is far more regular. He derives it from ra, to 
give, and as from the rot dA we have in Latin dătum 
and redditum, so from -the root rå we should have 
quite regularly rétum and irritum. The. difficulty in 
Professor Kuhn's etymology is the meaning. Rata 
means given, and though it assumes the meaning of 
granted, assigned, determined, «and thotgh in Zend 
too, dita, law, comes from då (dha), both to give and 


to settle 1 yet there is, as Corssen remarks, no trace 


of this having ever been the original meaning of Latin 
rdétum 2, 


x Darmesteter, L c, p. 253. 


2 ingeniously compares the superlative ratatama brahma ni 
gen beneficia ratissima et gratissima, in Festus, ed. Lindemann, 
p. 236, . 


or 
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Nor are the phonetic difficulties in identifying Latin 
ratus with Skt. rita jnsurmountabla The Latin rătis, 
float, is generally connected With the Skt. root ar, to 
row, and Latin gracilis with, Skt. krisa. If then 
Latin rătus is the same word’as the Sanskrit rita, 
there is every reason to suppése that it too referred 
o the regular and settled movements of the 
heavenly bodies, and that like consideyare, contemplari, 
and many such words, it became afterwards despecial- 
ised. In that “case it would be interesting to observe 
that while in Sanskrit rita, from meaning the order of 
the heavenly movements, became in time the name 
for moral order and righteousness, ritus, though 
starting from the same source, lent itself in Latin and 
German to express logical order and reasonableness. 
For.from the same root and closely connected with 
ratus (pro ratd) we have the Latin ratio, settling, 
counting, adding and subtracting,—what we now call 
reason,—and Gothic rathjo, number, rathjan, to num- 
ber; Old High German radja, speech, and redjon, to 
speak 1. e ; 

Rita is Asha’in Zend. 
among the other 
ly corresponding 


originally ti 


But though we look in vain 
Aryðn languages for anything exact 
to the Vedie rita, angl cannot therefore claim for it, 
as in the case of Dyaus and Zeus, an antiquity 
exceeding the first separation of the Aryan races, we 
can show that both the word and the concept existed 
before the Iranians, whose religion is known to us 
in the Zend-avesta, became finally separated from the 


1 For fartherderivatives see Corssen, ‘Aussprache des Lateinischen,’ 


i. p. 477. 


è 
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Indians, whose sared hymns are preserved to us m 
the Veda. It has, long been known that tnese two 
branches of Aryan speech, which extended in & 
south-easterly direction, must have remained together 
for a long time after taey had separated from all the 
other branches which took a north-westerly course. 
They share words and thoughts in common to which 
we find nothing analogous anywhere else. - Particularly 
in their religion and ceremonial, there are terms which 
may be called technical, and which nevertheless are 
to be found both in Sanskrit and Zend. The word 
which in Zend corresponds to Sanskrit rita is asha. 
Phonetically asha may seem far removed from rita, 
but rita is properly arta, and the transition of San- 
skrit rt into Zend sh is possible’. Hitherto asha in 
Zend has been translated by purity, and the modern 
Parsis always accept it in that sense. But this is a 
secondary development of the word, as has lately 
been shown by avery able French scholar, M. Dar- 
mesteter*; and by assigning to it the meaning which 
rita has in the Veda, many passages even in the 


i The identity of arta (rita) “and asha was first pointed out by de 
Lagarde (‘Gesammelte Abhandlungen,” p. 152), and by Oppert (‘In- 
scriptions des Achémenides,’ p. 105). It was accepted by Haug (‘Das 
18 Capitel des Vendidad, Sitzungsberichte der Kgl. Bayer. Akad. der 
Wissenschaften,’ 1868, p. 526), and supported by Hiibschmann (‘Hin 
Zoroastrisches Lied,’ p. 76). Thus Skt. aartya=Zerd mashya; Skt. 
pritani=Zend peshanâ; Skt. bhartar= Zend bâshar; Skt, mrita : 
Zend mesha; Zend peretu=Zend peshu. Spiegel (‘ Arische Studien, 
P. 33) challenges some of these identifications, and explains them’difle: 
rently. Still he too admits the possible interchange of Skt. rt an4 
Zend sh. See Pischel, ‘Gött. gel. Anzeigen, 1877, p. 1554. In Parsi 


Asha Vahista, the excellent Asha, is Ardibehest. Darte 
‘“Vendidâd, Intr. lxx. 


2 ‘Ormazd et Ahriman, leurs origines et leur histoire, par James 
Darmesteter, Paris, 1877. 
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Avesta receive for the first time ẹtheir proper cha- 
yacter. it cannot be denied, that in the Avesta}, 
as in the Veda, asha may#often be translated by 
and that it is most frequently used in refer- 


purity, i 
the proper performance of the sacrifices. - Here 


ence to 
the Asha consists in W. 
good words, good deeds,’ good meaning ceremonially 
good or correct, without a false pronunciation, with- 
out a mistake in the sacrifice. But there are passages 
which show tliat Zoroaster 4lso recognised the exist- 
ence of a kosmos, governed by law or rita. He tells, 
how the®mornings g0, and the noon, and the nights : 
and how they follow a law that has been traced for 
them. He admires the perfect friendship between the 
sun and the moon, and the harmonies of living nature, 
the.miracles of every birth, and how at the right 
time there is food for the mother to give to her 
child. As in the Veda, so in the Avesta, the universe 


follows the Asha, the worlds are the creation of Asha. 


The faithful, while on earth, pray for the maintenance 
of Asha, while after death they will join Ormazd in 
the highest heaven, the abode of Asha. The pious 
worshipper protects the Asha, the world grows and 
prospers by Asha. The highest law of the world is 
Ashe, and the highest jdeal of the believer is to be- 
come an Ashavan, pogsessed of Asha, ie. righteous?. 
This will suffice to show that a belief in a cosmic 
order existed before the Indians and Iranians sepa- 
rated, that it formed part of their ancient, common 


1 Darmesteter, le, p. 14- 
a This view of the origin of asha has been criticised by M. de Harlez, 


inthe ‘Journal Asiatique, 1878, pp- 157-176, and vindicated by 
M. Darmesteter, ‘J ournal Asiatique,” 1881, p. 492. 
3 s 


hat is «called ‘good thoughts, . 


o 
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religion, and wag older therefore than the oldest 

. Gathd of the Avesta and the oldest hymn of the 
Veda. It was not the result of later speculation, it 
did not come in, only, after the belief in the different 
gods and their more or less despotic government of 
the world had been us?d up. No, it was an intuition 
which underlay and pervaded the most ancient reli- 
gion of the Southern Aryans, and for e true appre- 
ciation of their religion it is far more important 
than all the stories of the dawn, of Agni, Indra, 
and Rudra. 

Think only what it was to believe in a Rita, in 
an order of the world, though it be no more at first 
than a belief that the sun will never overstep his 
bounds. It was all the difference between a chaos 
and a kosmos, between the blind play of chance and 
an intelligible and therefore an intelligent providence. 
How many souls, even now, when everything else has 
failed them, when they have parted with the most 
cherished convictions of their childhood, when their 
faith in man has been poisoned, and when the ap- 
parent triumph of all that is selfish, ignoble, and 
hideous has made them throw up the cause of truth, 
of righteousness, and innocence as no longer worth 
fighting for, at least in this world; how many, I 
say, have found their last peace andəcomfort in 
a contemplation of the Rita, of the order of the world, 
whether manifested in the unvarying movement of 
the stars, or revealed in the unvarying number of the 
petals, and stamens, and pistils of the smallest forget- 
me-not! How many have felt that to belong to this 
kosmos, to this beautiful order of nature, is something 
at léast to rest on, something to trust, something to 
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believe, when everything else has failed! To us this 
perceptioń of the Rita, of law and order in the world, 
may seem very little; but to “be ancient dwellers on 
earth, who had little else to upport them, it was 
everything :—better than thei | bright beings, their 


Devas, better than Agni and Indra; because, if once < 


perceived, if once understood, it could never be taken 


from them. e 4 
What we have learnt then from the Veda is this, 


that the ancestors of our ráce in India did not only 
believe in divine powers more or less manifest to 
their sensès, in rivers and mountains, in the sky and 
the sun, in the thunder and rain, but that their senses 
likewise suggested to them two of the most essential 
elements of all religion, the concept of the infinite, 
and the concept of order and law, as revealed before 
them, the one, in the golden sea behind the dawn, 
the other in the daily path of the sun. These two 
concepts which sooner or later must be taken in and 
minded by every human being, were at first no more 
than an impulse, but their impulsive force would not 
rest till it had beaten into the minds of the fathers of 
our race the deep and indelible impression that ‘all 
is right, and filled them with a hope, and more than 
a hope, that ‘all will be right.’ 


ig e 


` 


» 


HENOTHE!SM, POLYTHEISM, 
MONOTHEISM, AND ATHEISM. 


Is monotheism a primitive form of religion ? 


if you consider how natural, how intelligible, how 
inevitable, was the origin and growth of the 
principal deities of the Veda, you will perhaps agree 
with me that the whole controversy, whether the 
human race began with monotheism or polytheism, 
hardly deserves a serious discussion, at least.co far 
as the Indians, or even the Indo-Europeans, are con- 
cerned. I doubt whether this question would ever 
have arisen, unless it had been handed down to us 
as a legacy of another theory, very prevalent during 
the middle ages, that religion began with a primeval 
revelation, which primeval revelation could not be 
conceived at all, except as a revelation of a true and 
perfect religion, and therefore as monotheism. That 
primeval monotheism was supposed to have been 
preserved by the Jews only, while all dther nations 
left it and fell into polytheism and idolatry, from 
à For an able résumé of various opinions in favour of or against a 
Primitive monotheism, Particularly of Pictet, Pfleiderer, Scherer, 
Reville, and Roth, see Muir, ‘Sanskrit Texts,’ vol. v, p- 412. I have 
Sometimes been quoted as a supporter of the theory of an original 


monotheism, In what sense I hold that theory will be seen from the 
following remarks, particularly page 279, line 3. 
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which, at,a later time, they workefl their way back 
again into the purer light of a religious or philoso- 
phical monotheism. es 
_ Ibis curious to see how long) it takes before any 
of these purely gratuitous AR are entirely an- 
nihilated. They may have been refuted again and 
again, the best theologians and scholars may long 
have admitted that they rest on no solid foundation 
whatsoever, yet they crop Up in places where we 
should least expect them, in books of reference, and, 
what is still worse, in popular school-books ; and 
thus the tares are sown broadcast, and spring up 
everywhere till they almost choke the wheat. 


The science of language and the science of religion. 


The science of language offers in this respect many 
the science of religion. 


points of similarity with 
Without any warrant either from the Bible or from 
any* other source, nay, without being able to connect 


any clear understanding with sugh a theory, many 
medieval, and even modern, writers have maintained 
that language too owed its origin to a primeval 
revelation. The next step was, that this primeval 
language could only have been Hebrew ; the next 
step again, that all other languages must be derived 
from Hebrew. It is extraordinary to see the learning 
and ingenuity expended in voluminous works to 
prove that Greek and Latin, French and „ English, 
were all derived from Hebrew. When, however, no 
amount of torture could force from Hebrew the con- 
fession that, she was the mother of all those de- 
generate children, the very failure of these repeated 
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efforts showed that it was necessary to commence 
a new trial by an impartial collection of all the 
evidence that could be "brought to bear on the origin 
and growth of human speech. This, which we call 
the historical study ot language, soon led to a genea- 
logical classification of the principal languages of the 
world, in which Hebrew received at last its right 
Place, by the side of other Semitic dialects; while 
the question of the origin of language assumed an 
altogether new form, viz. what is the origin of roots 
and radical concepts in every one of the great fa- 
milies of human speech? By following the example 
of the science of language, the students of the science 
of religion have arrived at very similar results, In- 
stead of approaching the religions of the world with 
the preconceived idea that they are either corrvetions 
of the Jewish religion, or descended, in common with 
the Jewish religion, from some perfect primeval reve- 
lation, they have seen that it is their duty first to 
collect all the evidence of the early history of. re- 
ligious thought that is-still accessible in the sacred 
books of the world, or..in the mythology, customs, 
and even in the languages of various races, After- 
wards they have undertaken a genealogical classifi- 
cation of all the materials that have hitherto been 
collected, and they have thene only approached the 
question of the origin of religion in a new spirit, 
by trying to find out how the roots of the various 
religions, the radical concepts which form their foun- 
ation, and, before all, the concept of the infinite, 
could have been developed, taking for granted nothing 
but Sensuous Perception on one side, and the world 
by which we are surrounded on the other. 
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There is another similarity hetween these two 
As it is well known tha there is constant 
growth and development in la}guage, connected with 
what is inevitable in all developmert, viz. a throwing 
off of whatever is used up and corrupt, the history of 
religion also has been shown? to exhibit a constant 
growth and development, its very life consisting in a 
discarding of decayed elements, which is necessary in 
order to maintain all the better whatever is still 
sound and vigorous, and at the same time to admit 
new influences from that inexhaustible source from 
which dil religion springs. A religion that cannot 
change is like a classical language, that rules supreme 
for a time, but is swept away violently in the end, 
by the undercurrent of popùlar dialects, by the voice 
ofthe people, which has often been called the voice of 
God. y 
Again, as no one speaks any longer of an innate 
language,—we hardly know what could be meant by 
it,—the time will come when the idea of an innate 
religion too will seem equally unintelligible. Man, we 
know now, has to conquer everything in the sweat of 
his face, though we likewise know that wherever he 
has laboured honestly, the ground has not brought 
forth thorns and thistles only, but enough to support 
him, though he may be meant to eat his bread in 
sorrow all the days of his life. 
It is easy to understand that, even if a complete 
ar and dictionary had suddenly come down 
from heaven, they would have been useless to beings 
that had not themselves elaborated their percepts into 
concepts, and that had not themselves discovered the 
relation (77dous) in which one concept may stand to 


* sciences.” 


gramm 
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another. They wauld have been a foreign language, 
and who can learn a foreign language, unless he has 
a language of his owa% We may acquire new lan- 
guages from without; language and what it implies 
must come from within. The same with religion. 
Ask a missionary whether he can efficiently preach 
the mysteries of Christianity to people who have 
no idea of what, religion is. All he can do is to 
discover the few germs of religion which exist even 
among the lowest savages, though hidden, it may be, 
beneath deep layers of rubbish; to make them grow 
afresh by tearing up the weeds that had choked them, 
and then to wait patiently till the soil in which alone 
the natural seeds of religion can grow, may become fit 


again to receive and to nurture the seeds of a higher 
religion, 


The predicate of God. “i 


If we approach the study of religion in this spirit, 
the. question whether man began «with monotheism 
or polytheism can never present itself. When man 
has once arrived at a stage of thought where he can 
call anything, be ıt one or many, God, he has 
achieved more than half of his journey. He has 
found the predicate God, and he has henceforth to 
look for the subjects only to which that predicate is 
truly applicable. What we want to know is, how 
man first arrived at the concept of the divine, and 
cut of what elements he framed it: afterwards only 
Comes the question how he was able to predicate the 
divine of this or that, of the One or of the many. 
Writers on religion? speak of ‘primitive men deifying 


1 
; How strong soever may have been the religious feelings of the 
primitive Aryans, however lively their sense of the supernatural, and 
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the grand natural objects by which they are sur- 
rounded’ They might as well speak of primitive 
men mummifying their dead'before they had múm 


or wax to embalm them with. » $ 


i 
` 


The new materials supplied ‘by the Veda. 


I am not one of those who hold that the Veda 
offers the key to this and to all other problems of 
the science of religion. Nothing could be a greater 
mistake than to suppose that all nations went through 
exactly ‘the same religious development which we find 
in India. On the contrary, the chief interest in these 
comparative studies in the field of religion consists in 
our being able to see in how many different ways 
the same goal could be and has been reached. All 
I maintain is that in the Veda we see one stream of 
religious evolution, and a very important stream ; and 
that, if we study that, without bringing to its study 
any preconceived opinions, the question whether the 
Aryans of India began with monotheism, in the usual 
sense of that word, seems to me td convey no meaning 


at all. 

however forcibly we may therefore imagine them to have been impelled 
to deify the grand natural objects by which they were surrounded and 
overawed, it is obvious that the physical impressions made by those 
objects on their senses would be yet more powerful in proportion as 
they were more frequent and more obtrusive; and that consequently 
the sky, earth, sun, etc., even though regarded as deities, would 
naturally be called by names denoting their external characteristics, 
rather than by other appellations descriptive of the divine attributes 
they were supposed to possess.’ —J. Muir, ‘Sanskrit Texts,’ vol. v. 


p. 414. 
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4 Henotheism. ° 


If we must have a/gneral name for the earliest 
form of religion amor.g the Vedic Indians, it can be 
neither monotheism nër polytheism, but only heno- 
theism}, that is, a belief and worship of those single 
objects, whether semi-tangible or intangible, in which 
man first suspected the presence of the invisible and 
the infinite, each of which, as we saw, was raised into 
something more than finite, more than‘natural, more 
than conceivable; and thus grew in the end to be an 
Asura, or a living thing; a D eva, or a bright being; 
an Amartya, that is, not a mortal, and at last an 
immortal and eternal being—in fact a God, endowed 
with the highest qualities which the human intellect 
could conceive at the various stages of 
growth. 

This phase of religious thought can nowhere be 
studied so well as in the Veda; in fact, we should 
hardly have known of its existence but for the Veda, 


its, own 


The sun in hic natural aspects, 


Let us take the sun as an instance of this transition 
from natural objects to Supernatural, and at -last 
divine powers. The sun has many names, such as 
Strya, Savitri, Mitra, Pashan, Aditya, and others. 
It is interesting to watch: how each of these names 
Srows by itself into some kind of active personality ; 
and in a’ study of the Vedic religion, it is most 
essential to keep each as much as possible distinct 
from the others. For our purposes, however, it is 


* From efs, &vés, one, as opposed to #évos, oné only. 


¢ 
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more important to see how they’all branch off from 
a common source, and were meant originally to 
express one and the same ‘ol ject, viewed only from 
different points. Tee 

The ordinary descriptions’ of the sun, whether 
under his name of Sirya, Savitri, Mitra, PAshari 
or Aditya, are such that any one, with a poetic feeling 
for nature, would easily understand them. Strya, 
the sun, is called the son of the sky’, The dawn is 
spoken of both:as his wife? and as his daughter®; 
_and as the dawn is likewise a daughter of the sky*, 
she might be represented as his sister also. Indra 
again is sometimes represented as having given birth 
both to the sun and to the dawnë. From another 
point of view, however, the same dawns are said to 
hays given birth to the sun®. Here is at once ample 
material for the growth of mythology and tragedy :— 
but this does not concern us at present. 

In the Veda, as in Greek poetry, Sirya has a 
chariot, drawn by one? or seven horses 8, the seven 
Harits, or bright horses, jn which, in spite of all 
differences, we have to recognize the prototype of 
the Greek Charites. He is called the face of the 


1 Rig-Veda, X, 87, 1, diva% putraya stryiya samsata, sing to Sdrya, 
the son of Dyaus (sky). j 

2 Ibid. VII, 75, 5, sûryäsya yoshâ, the wife of Sûrya. 

3 Ibid. LV, 43, 2, sûryasya duhita, the daughter of Sûrya. 

4 Ibid. V, 79, 8, duhita diva, daughter of the sky. 

5 Tid. II, 12, 7, yah sûryam yah ushasam gagina, he who begat the 
gun, he who begat the dawn. š 

6 Jbid. VII, 78, 3, agiganan sûryam yagnam agnim, they produced 
Sûrya (the sun), the sacrifice, the fire. 

1 Jpid. VII, 63, 2, yat etasah vahati. 

® Ibid. I, 115, 3, asvah harita% sûryasya; VII, 60, 3, ayukta sapta 
haritah, 7 
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gods", and the eye of other more personal gods, such 
“ as Mitra, Varuna, and Agni”. When he unharnesses 
his horses, the night spréads out her vesture®, All 


this is solar story, such as we find almost every- 
where. 4 


“Though Sûrya or thé sun is himself called pra- 
savitri‘, the creator, (not however in the exclusively 
Christian sense of- the word.) yet he asstimes under 
the name of Savitri a more independent and dramatic 
character. As Savitri, he is represented as standing 
on a golden chariot’, with yellow hair °, with golden 
arms’, and hands§, and eyes, nay, even with a golden 
tongue’, while his jaws are said to be of iron, He 
puts on armour or a cloak of a brilliant tawny 
colour”, and he proceeds on dustless paths 18, 


Mitra again was originally the sun, only in a aew 
light, and therefore with a new name™, He is chiefly 


1 Rig-Veda, I, 115, 1, kitram devanim udagat anikam, the bright 
face of the gods rose. 

* Ibid, I, 115, 1, kakshuž mitrasya varunasya agneh, the eye ‘of 
Mitra, Varuna, Agni. 9 

? Ibid. I, 115, 4, yada it ayukta,haritak sadhasthat, At râtri vasah 
tanute simasmai, when he has taken the Harits (horses) from their 
yoke, then the night spreads out her garment over everybody, 

* Ibid. VII, 63, 2, prasavité ganânâm. 

5 Ibid. I, 35, 2, hiranyayena savita rathena, G 

® Ibid. X, 139, 1, harikesah. 7 Ibi 

® Ibid. I, 22, 5, hiranyapanih, 9 Thi 

1 Ibid. VI, 71, 3, hiranyagihvah, 

^ Ibid. VI, 71, 4, ayohanu%, 

¥ Ibid, IV, 53, 2, pisangam drapim Prati munkate kavih, 

** Ibid. I, 35; 11, panthahk arenavah, 
" Mitra, friend, stands for Mit-tra, and this, as Suggested already by 
native grammarians, must be derived from the root mid, to be fat, to 
make fat, to make Shining, to delight, to love. Similar transitions of 
meaning are to be found in the root snih, From mid we have meda, 
fat, and medin, one'who gladdens, a friend, a companion: cf. Atharva- 


I, 35, 10, biranyahastah. 
. I, 35, 8, hiranyâkshah, 


© 
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the bright and cheerful sun of the morning, or the 
day1, sun and day being often ysed synonymously 
even in modern languages, sich as in yestersun for 
yesterday. Sometimes a poe says that Savitri is 
Mitra?, or that he at least performs the same work as 
Mitra. This Mitra is most» frequently invoked in 
conjunction with Varuna. Both stand together on the 
same chariot, which is golden-coloured at the rising of 
the dawn, and has iron poles at sunset *. 

Again, another name for the sun is Vishnu. That 
he, too, was originally a solar being, is most clearly 
indicated by his three strides‘, his position in the 
morning, at noon, and in the evening. But his phy- 
sical character soon vanishes behind the splendour of 
his later divine functions. 

Pashan, on the contrary, always retains a more 
humble position. He was originally the sun as viewed 
by shepherds. His horses if we may say 50, in imita- 
tion of the Vedie poet, are goats; he carries an 0x- 
goad as his sceptre®, and a golden dagger (vast). His 


Veda, XII, 1, 33, siryena medini’, In+the same Veda, V, 20, 8, 
{ndramedin occurs in the same sense as {ndrasakha in the Rig- 
Veda, VII, 34, 24. 

1 Atharva-Veda, XIII, 3, 13, sa varanah siyam agnir bhavati sa 
mitro bhavati pritar udyan, sa savita bhatvantarikshena yati sa indro 
bhûtvâ tapati madhyato divam; ef. Rig-Veda, V, 3. 

2 Rig-Veda; V, 81, 4, usa mitra% bhavasi deva dharmabhih. 

3 Ibid. V, 62, 8, hiranyardpam ushasah yyushéau, ayafsthinam 
udita sûryasya. The contrast between hiranyardpa, gold-coloured 
in the morning, and ayaksthiina, with iron poles in the evening, 
seems to indicate that ayah, metal, is here intended to indicate the 
dark iron-like colour of the sunset or evening in India, ‘In ayohanu, 
jron-jawed, ayas, metal or iron, expresses strength. 

4 Ibid. I, 22, 17; I, 154. 5 Ibid. VI, 58, 2, agâsvah. 

6 Ibid. VI, 53, 9, ya te ashér& goopasd Aghrine pasusidhant, 

7 Ibid, I, 42, 6, hiranyavasimattama, 
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sister, or his beloved, is Sfiry4}, the sun or dawn, con- 
_ ceived as a female deity; and, like other solar deities, 
he too sees everything *), r 

Aditya, in later‘time, a very common name of the 
sun, is used in the Veda chiefly as a general epithet 
of a number of solar deities. I call them solar because, 
though Professor Roth looks upon them as purely 
ethical conceptions, they clearly reveal .their solar 
antecedents, in some of the Vedie hymns. Thus 
Sûrya is an Aditya, Savitri is an Aditya, Mitra is an 
Aditya; and when Aditya occurs by itself, it may 
often, particularly in later portions of the Rig-Veda, 
be translated simply by the sun3, 

All this is intelligible, and familiar to us from other 
religions and mythologies. 


The sun as a supernatural power. 


In other places, however, the tone of the Vedie poets 
changes. The sun is no longer the bright Deva only, 
who performs his daily task in the sky, but he is 
Supposed to perform much greater work ; he is looked 
upon, in fact, as the ruler, as the establisher, as the 
creator of the world. ‘ 

We can follow in the Vedie hymns, step by etep, 
the development which changes the sun from a mere 


luminary into a creator, preserver, ruler, and re- 
1 Rig-Veda, VI, 55, 4, svasuh 
devasah adaduh sûryåyai. 
* Ibid, II, 62, 9, yah visva abhi vipasyati bhuvanâ sam I: atis 
ERISTA ea piyas 


* Ibid. I, 50, 13, udagât ayam Adityah visvena sahaså saha, Grass- 
mann remarks rightly that the last verses of this hymn have rather an 
Atharva-like character, £ 


yah girah ukyate; VI, 58, 4, yam 
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warder of the world—in fact, into ẹ divine or supreme 
being. si 

The first step leads us fron. the mere light of the 
sun to that light which in the morning wakes man 
from sleep, and seems to giye new life, not only 
to man, but to the whole» of nature. He who: 
wakes us in the morning, who recalls the whole of 
nature to new life, is soon called ‘the giver of daily 
life.’ s 

Secondly, by another and bolder step, the giver of 
daily light and life becomes the giver of light and 
life in general. He who brings light and life to-day, 
is the same who brought life and light on the first of 
days. As light is the beginning of the day, so light 
was the beginning of creation, and the sun, from 
being a mere light-bringer or life-giver, becomes a 
creator, and, if a creator, then soon also a ruler of the 
world. 

Thirdly, as driving away the dreaded darkness of 
the night, and likewise as fertilizing the earth, the 
sun is conceived as a defender and kind protector of 
all living things. Nei 

Fourthly, the sun sees everything, both what is 
good and what is evil; and how natural therefore that 
both: the evil-doer should be told that the sun sees 
what no human eye, may have seen, and that the 
innocent, when all other help fails him, should appeal 
to the sun to attest his guiltlessness! ‘My soul 
wwaiteth for the Lord more than they that watch for 
the morning.” (Psalm exxx. 6.) 

Let us examine now a few passages, illustrating 
every one of these perfectly natural transitions. The 
very name given to the sun—Savitri—means en- 
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A , 
livener, and the sux is called ‘the enlivener of men, 
prasavitaé ganânâm.!, o 
In Rig-Veda, VII, 64,1, we read :— 
‘The sun rises, the Gis Bento the all-seeing, à 
The same for all mên; 


The eye of Mitra anà Varuna, r 
The god who has rolled up darkness like a skin? 


And again, VII, 63, 4:— 


‘The brilliant (sun) rises from the sky, wide shining, 
Going forth to his distant work, full of light ; 
Now let men also, enlivened by the sun, 

Go to their places and to their work.’ 


e 


In another hymn (VII, 60, 2) we find the sun in- 
voked as ‘the protector of everything that moves or 
stands, of all that exists.’ 

Frequent allusion is made to the sun’s power of 
seeing everything. The stars flee before the all- 
seeing sun, like thieves*. He sees the right and the 
wrong among men*. He who looks upon all the 
world, knows also all the thoughts in men‘, 

As the sun sees everything and knows everything, 
he is asked to forget and. forgive what he alone has 
seen and knows. i 

Thus we read (IV, 54, 3), ‘Whatever we have com- 
mitted against the heavenly host through thoüght- 
lessness, through weakness, through pride, through 
our human nature, let us be guiltless here, O Savitar, 
before gods and men.’ 

The sun is asked to drive away illness and bad 


1 Rig-Veda, VII, 63, 2, ut u eti prasavità ganânâm. 


* Ibid. T, 50, 2, apa tye thyavah yatha nakshatra yanti aktubhiž. 
® Ibid. VII, 60, 2, rigu marteshu vrigina ka pasyan, 


* Ibid. VII, 61, 1, sak manyum martyeshu â kiketas 


- = 
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dreams!. Other gods also are,implored to deliver 
man frém sin, and from the unspeakable (avadya), at 
the rising of the sun’. o? 

Having once and more thar once been invoked as 
the life-bringer, the sun is also called the breath or 
life of all that moves and rests*; and lastly, he 
becomes the maker of all things, Visvakarman, by 
whom all the worlds have been brought together 4, 
and Pragâpati, which means lord of man and of all 
living creatures. ‘Savitri? one poet says®, ‘has 
fastened the earth with cords; he has established 
the heaven without a support.’ He is called the 
upholder of heaven, the Pragàpati of the world ê, and 
even then he wears that tawny armour or cloak 
which seemed to belong more properly to the golden- 
haired sun-god. 


1 Rig-Veda, X, 37, 4, 
yena sûrya gyotishů bâdhase tamah, 
gagat ka visvam udiyarshi bhânunâ, 
tena asmat visvåâm aniram anihutim 
zi apa amivam apa du/svapnyam suva. 
With the light, O Sun, with which thou overcomest darkness, and 
rousest the whole world in splendour, witii that light drive away from 
us all weakness, all negligence, all illness, and sleeplessness! 
2 Ibid, I, 115, 6, adya devas udit& sûryasya nih amhasah piprita nik 
avadyat, 
3 Zpid. I, 115, 1, sûrya% âtmå gagatah tasthushah ka. 
1 Ibid. X, 170, 4, 
vibhragan gyotisha sva% agakkhah rokanam diva, 
yena imi visyå bhuyanåni ‘Abhrita visvakarmanâå visvadevyavata. 
Far shining with light thou wentest to the heaven, the brightness of 
the sky, 
Thou by whom all these beings have been brought forth, the maker of 
all things, endowed with all divine might. 
5 Ibid. X, 149, 1, 
savita yantraih prithivim aramndt 
askambhane savitå dyâm adrimhat. 
& Tid. IV, 53, 2, diva dharté bhuvanasya pragipatia. 
T 
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Another poet declares ‘that the heaven is upheld 
by the sun, while the earth is upheld by that which 
is true, the Satya rò, #v1. At last the language 
applied to Sûrya becomes superlative. He is the 


god among gods?; he is the divine leader of all the 
gods *, ‘ 

The personal and divine elements are still more 
strongly developed in Savitri. We saw this already 
in some of the passages quoted before. We shall see 
it still more clearly in others. Savitri alone rules 
the whole world 4. The laws which he has established 
are firm®, and the other gods not only prais him °, 
but have to follow him as their leader”. In one 
passage it is said that he bestowed immortality ® on 


1 Rig-Veda, X, 85, 1, satyena uttabhita bhimis siryena uttabhita 
dyauh, 


? Ibid. I, 50, 10, 
ut vayam tamasa% pari gyotih pasyantah uttaram 
devam devatra stryam aganma gyotih uttamam, 
Seeing the light rising higher and higher above the darkness, 
to the highest light, to Sûrya, the god among gods, 
* Ibid. VIII, 101, 12, mahna devanim asuryah purohitah, 
‘ Ibid. V, 81, 5, uta isishe prasayasya tvam eka% it, 
ë Ibid. IV, 53, 4, x 
adabhyah bhuvanåni prakakasat, 
vratini deva% savita abhi rakshate, 
5 Ibid. VII, 38, 3, 
api stutah savité deva% astu, 
yam å Kit visve vasavah grinanti. 
7 Ibid. V, 81, 3, 6 
asya prayamam anu anye it ya 
prerie devasya mahimânam A ha 
? Ibid. IV, 54, 2, 
devebhya% hi prathamam yagniyebhyah 
amritatvam suvasi bhagam uttamam, 
ât it dîìmânam savitar yj ûrnushe 
anûkinâ givitå manushebhyah, 


For, first thou givest to the worshipful Devas immortality, as the 
highest share, , o 


we cmne 
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the other gods, and that the lives of men, one suc- 
ceeding’ the other, are his gift. This can only mean 
that both the immortality of the Devas and the life 
of men were dependent on Savitri as the vivifying 


‘sun, Lastly, it should not) be forgotten that the 


most sacred line of the whéle Veda is the Gâyatri 
verse, addressed to Savitri: ‘Let us obtain (or, 
according te the Hindu tradition, let us meditate on) 
that adorable splendour of Savitri; may he arouse 
our minds*!’ ° a 

Even Ptishan rises sometimes beyond the limits of 
a purely pastoral solar deity. Though in one place 
he is spoken of as only higher than mortals and 
equal to the gods*, he is in other places called the 
lord of all that rests and moves*. Like all solar 
deities, he sees everything, and, like Savitri, he is 
also supposed to conduct the souls of the departed to 
the regions of the blessed’. 

As to Mitra and Vishnu, it is well known that they 
attained the highest supremacy. Mitra is greater than 
theearth and the sky °, he supports even all the gods’. 


Afterwards thou spreadest thy gift, O Savitri, 
The lives of men, succeeding one another. 

1 It is different when we read that Savitri bestowed immortality on 
the Rébhus, the sons of Sudhanvan, Rig-Veda, I, 110, 3, for these are 
often represented as having been originally men, and as deified at a 
later time. ~ 9 

2 Rig-Veda, III, 62, 10, tat savitu% varenyam bhargah devasya 
dhimahi, dhiyak yah nak prakodayât. 

3 Ibid. VI, 48, 19, para hi martyaik asi sama% devaih. 

4 Ibid. I, 89, 5, tam isinam gagatah tasthushah patim. 

5 Ibid. X, 17, 3, pish& två ita} Ayavayatu pra vidvin—sak två 
etebhyah pari dadat pitribhyah. 

6 Ibid. III, 59, 7, abhi ya% mahinå divam mitrah babhiva saprathah, 
abhi sravobhik prithivim. 

7 Ibid, III, 59, 8, sak devan visvan bibharti. 
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Vishnu supports all the worlds!; he is the companion 
of Indra in his battles*, and no one can reach the 
limits of his greatness *. ~ 


The sun in ą secondary position. o 


` If we knew nothing eise of the religious poetry of 
the Veda, we might, after reading such praises be- 
stowed upon the £un, feel inclined to say that the old 
Brahmans worshipped the sun under various names 
as their supreme deity; aùd that in that sense they 
might be said to worship one god only, to be, in fact, 
monotheists. Nothing, however, could be furtlier from 
the truth. In this one evolution, no doubt, the sun 
assumed the character of a supreme deity, but even in 
the passages which we have quoted there is hardly an 
assertion of the sun’s supremacy that could not be 
matched in the hymns addressed to other Devas. He 
is totally different in that respect from Zeus and 
Jupiter. Nor do the Vedic poets hesitate for a 
moment to represent the same deity, the sun, who is 
at one time the maker ard upholder of all things, at 
another time as the child of the waters, as produced. 
1 Rig-Veda, I, 154, 4, 
yah u tridhatu prithivim uta dyam, eka% dadhara bhuvanani visvi, 
He who in three places supports the earth and the sky, who‘ alone 
supports all beings. k 
2 Ibid. VI, 69. 
* Ibid. VII, 99, 2, 
na te vishno giyamfnah na gatah, 
deva mahimna/ param antam fipa, 
astabhna? nikam rishvam brihantam, 
dadhartha prâkim kakubham prithivyak. 
No one who is now living or who lived formerly reached, O Deva, 
the furthest end of thy greatness ; 


Thou hast supported the sky, the bright and great, theu hast holden 
the eastern pcint of the earth, € 


4 
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by the dawns, a god among other, gods, neither better 
nor wofse. aa 

This is the peculiar charecter of the ancient Vedic 
religion which I have tried to characterise as Heno- 
theism or Kathenotheism, a svecessive belief in single 
supreme gods, in order to kvep it distinct from thet 
phase of religious thought which we commonly call 
polytheism, in which the many gods are already subor- 
dinated to one supreme god, and by which therefore 
the craving after the one-without a second has been 
more fully satisfied. In the Veda one god after an- 
other is invoked. For the time being, all that can be 
said of a divine being is ascribed to him. The poet, 
while addressing him, seems hardly to know of any 
other gods. But in the same collection of hymns, 
sometimes even in the same hymn, other gods are 
mentioned, and they also are truly divine, truly in- 
dependent, or, it may be, supreme. ‘The vision of the 
worshipper seems to change suddenly, and the same 
poet who at one moment saw nothing but the sun, as 
the ruler of heaven and earth, now sees heaven and 
earth, as the father and mother ‘of the sun and of all 
the gods. . 


Development of general predicates of the Divine. 


It may be difficult for us to enter into this phase of 
religious thought, but it is a phase perfectly intelli- 
gible, nay inevitable, if only we remember that the 
idea of deity, as we understand it, was not yet fixed 
and settled, but was only slowly growing towards 
perfection. The poets ascribed the highest powers to 
the sun, kut they ascribed equally high powers to 
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other natural phenomena likewise. It was their 
object to praise the mountains, the trees, the rivers, 
the earth and the sky, the storm and the fire, as high 
as ever they could be praised. By these superlative 
praises each became in turn a superlative or supreme 
power; but to say that they represented each and 
all as gods or even as devas, involves a mental ana- 
chronism, for, when they first uttered those praises, 
they did not yet possess either that word or that idea. 
They were looking, no doubt, for something in all 
these phenomena, which afterwards they called divine. 
But at first they had to be satisfied with precicating 
of the various objects of their praise the highest they 
could predicate. After having done that, nay while 
doing it, some of the predicates which were appli- 
cable-to all or most of the objects of their praise 
would assume an independent character, and thus 
supply the first names and conceptions of what we 
call divine. If the mountains, the rivers, the sky, 
and the sun, were all called living and doing (asura), 
not-perishing (agara), immortal (amartya), or bright 
(deva), then each of these predicates would, after a 
time, become the name of a class of beings, expressing 
not only their vital vigour, their freedom trom decay 
or their brilliancy, but everything else that was von- 
noted by these words. To say, that Agni or fire 
belongs to the devas or bright beings would then be 
Something very different from Saying that fire is 
bright. To say that Dyaus, the sky, or Strya, the 
sun, is an “asura (a living one) or an amartya (im- 
mortal) would imply far more than that the sky 
does not fade away, or that he is active and moving 
about. These, general predicates, such «as asura, 


, 
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vigorous, agara, imperishable, deva, bright, always 
predicate one and the same thing,of many objects; o 
and if the upholders of ,an original monotheism 
mean no more than this, tnat tne predicate god 
which is looked for and slowly conquered, that the 
intention of the divine, is by its very nature one, 
there might be something to be said for such a 
theory. 

But what interests us at present, is how that in- 
tention was ‘realized; by how many steps, by how 
many names, the infinite was grasped, the unknown 
named} and at last the Divine reached. Those beings 
who are called devas in the Veda are in many 
places not yet even the same as the Greek Oeof; 
for the Greeks, even so early as the time of Homer, 
had begun to suspect that, whatever the number 
and “nature of the so-called gods might be, there 
must be something supreme, whether a god or a 
fate, there must be at least one father of gods and 
men. 

In some portions of the Veda, too, the same idea 
breaks through, and we imagine that as in Greece, 
Italy, Germany, and elsewhere, so in India also, the 
religious craving after the one would have been 
satisfied by a monarchical polytheism. But the Indian 
mind soon went fuyther, and we shall see how in the 
end it was driven to a denial of all the devas or 
gods, and to search for something higher than all the 
devas, Dyaus himself, or Varuna, or Indra, or Pragipati 
not excluded. At present, when dealing witn the genesis 
of the Vedic gods or devas, what I want chiefly to 
show is, that beginning from different beginnings, 
nothing is more natural than that they should grow 
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up at first side by side, unconcerned about each other, 
each perfect in his own sphere, and that sphere for a 
time filling the whole horizon of the vision of their 
worshippers. £ 
Herein lies the interest and chief value of the Vedié 
bymns, only that it is ulmost impossible to exhibit 
the fulness of those thoughts in modern language. 
When the poets of the Veda address the- mountains 
to protect them, when they implore the rivers to yield 
them water, they m 
as devas, but even then, though deva would þe 


as yet be very før from 
anything we mean by divine, How then shall we 


ey are to us, but they 
were conceived more prominently as active, because 


everything which in their language was compre- 
hended by a name could only be comprehended as 
manifesting some activity. of which man was con- 
scious in himself ; it had no interest, it had no ex- 
istence in their minds, except when Conceived ag 
active. 

But there is still a long way from this cone 
of certain parts of nature as active, 
personification or deitication, Eve: 
Spoke of the sun as standing on a 


eption 
to what is called 
n when the poets 
chariot, as clad in 
his arms, this was 


a ee 
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from helplessness in grasping and poverty in naming 
the surrounding world than from any desire of start- 
ling or pleasing their hearers, If we could ask Va- 
sishtha or Visvimitra, or any of the old Aryan poets, 
whether they really thought that the sun, the golden 
ball which they saw, was & man with legs and- 


‘arms, with a heart and lungs, they would no doubt 


laugh at us, and tell us that though we under- 
stood their language, we did not understand their 
thoughts. ; > 

A word like Savitri, the sun, meant at first no 
more than what it said. It was derived from the 
root su, to bring forth, to give life, and therefore, 
when applied to the sun, it meant just so much of the 
sun as was perceived of him in his acts of life- 
giving and fertilizing, and no more. Afterwards only, 
Savitri became on one hand the name of a mytho- 
logical being of whom certain stories, applicable to 
the vivifying sun, might be told; while on the other 
hand Savitri dwindled away into a traditional and 
unmeaning word for sun. ; 

The process which we have been watching in the 
case of the sun, we can watch again and again with 
regard to most Vedic deities. Not, however, with 
regard to all. The so-called semi-deities, the rivers, 
the mountains, the clouds, the sea, others also such 
as the dawn, the night, the wind, or the storm, never 
rise to the rank of supreme deity; but of Agni, the 
fire, of Varuna, the covering sky, of Indra, Vishnu, 
Rudra, Soma, Parganya, and others, epithets are used 
and whole descriptions given which, to our mind, 
would be appropriate to a supreme deity only. 
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The sky d3 Dyaus, or the illuminator. 
è 


Let us look at the origin and history of one other 
god, one of thè oldest gods, not only of the Vedic 
Aryans, but of the whole Aryan race, I mean the 

Vedic Dyaus, the Greek Zeús. Some scholars seem 
still to doubt the existence of such a deity in the 
Veda, and there is certainly no trace of Dyaus as a 
god, nay, even as a masculine noun, in the later 
literature of India. Dyzus has there become a fe- 
minine, and means simply the sky. Now it has 
always seemed to me one of the most wonderful 
discoveries made by the students of the Veda that a 
deity, which was known to have existed in Greece 
as Zebs zarip, in Italy as Ju-piter, in the Edda as 
Tyr, in German as Zio, and which we know ought 
to have existed in Sanskrit also, but which fid not 
exist there, should suddenly have come to light in 
these ancient hymns of the Veda. In the Veda 
Dyaus occurs, not only as a masculine, but in that 
close connection with pita, father, as Dyaushpita, 
which we find again in the Latin Jupiter. This 
discovery of Dyaush“pita was like finding at last, by 
means of a powerful telescope, the very star in the 
very place of the heavens which we had fixed before 


yaus is already a 
Word is generally 
ing would be ‘the 
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the shining one was, the word by itself did not de- 
clare. He was an asura, a living» one; that was 
all. Afterwards only, Dyauş became the centre of 
mythological stories, while in the ordinary language 
it» dwindled away, just like Savitri, the life-giver, 
into one of the many traditional and unmeaning 
words for sky. 

This Dyavs, then, the light, or the illuminator of 
the sky, was no doubt, from the very first, pre- 
eminently fitted to assume: some kind of supremacy 
among the other devas or bright beings; and we 
know huw completely that supremacy was realized 
in the Greek Ze’s and the Latin Jupiter. In the 
Vedic Dyaus, too, we can watch the same tendency; 
but it was there counteracted by that tendency in- 
herent in almost every Deva to assume a superlative 
character. 

Dyaus, the sky, is frequently invoked together with 
the Earth, and with Fire. For instance (Rig-Veda, 
VI, 51, 5), 

‘Dyaus (sky), father, and Prithivt (earth), kind 
mother, Agni (fire), brother, ve Vasus, ye bright ones, 
have mercy upon us!’ 

Dyaus, we see, occupies the first place, and so he 
does «generally in these old invocations. He is con- 
stantly called father. „ For instance (I, 191, 6), ‘Dyaus 
js father, Prithivi, the earth, your mother ; Soma, your 
brother; Aditi, your sister. Or again (Rig-Veda, IV, 
1, 10), Dyaus, the father, the creator, Dyaush pita 
ganita, Zeds Tarijp yEevetiip. 

More frequently, however, than by himself, Dyaus 
(the sky) is invoked together with Prithivi, the earth; 
and the two words, joined together, form a kind of 
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dual deity in the Veda, called Dyfvaprithivi, Heaven 
and Earth. ee x 

Now, there are many passages in the Veda where 
Heaven and Earth are invoked as supreme deities. 
Thus the gods are said to be their sons 1, more pár- 
“ticularly the two most popular deities in the Veda, 
Indra? and Agni®, are mentioned as their offspring. 
It is they, the two parents, who have made the world $, 
who protect it®, who support by their power every- 
thing, whatsoever exists 6.: 3 

Yet, after heaven and earth have received every 
epithet that can be invented to express their imperish- 
ableness, their omnipotence, their eternity, we suddenly 
hear of a clever workman among the gods who made 
heaven and earth, whether called Dyavaprithivi7 or 
Rodast®. In some places Indra is said to haye pro- 
duced and to support heaven and earth®, the same 
Indra who elsewhere is represented as the son of 
Dyaus, or as the son of heaven and earth?°, 


1 Rig-Veda, I, 159, 1, devaputre. 2 Ibid. IV, 27. 

3 Ibid. X, 2, 7, yam två dyâyåprithivi yam två âpah, tvashta yam 
två suganimå gagâna, J 

* Ibid. I, 159, 2, suretasd pitart bhûma kakratuh. 

5 Ibid. I, 160, 2, pita mata ka bhuvandini rakshatah, 

6 Ibid. I, 185, 1, visvam tmana bibhritah yat ha nama, 

7 Ibid. IV, 56, 3, sak it svapah bhuvaneshu fisa yah ime edyfya- 
prithivi gagâna. 

8 Ibid. I, 160, 4, ayam devanaim ap: 
Todast visvasambhuva. 

° Ibid. VIII, 36, 4, ganit divah ganita prithi ; 
didhara ya% prithivim uta dyâm, Tt tey G 

1° «Lectures on the Science of Language,’ vol, ii 
and earth are sometimes replaced by day and night, dyunise, from 
which Dionysos (dyunisy a= Avivutos), their child and representative, 
in his character of Aaurrhp, ns, and vurréXtos, A Lesbian form 
Zévvvgos does not exist. Conze, ‘Reise ang Lesbos,’ tab. ix. 1, 5, reads 
Zovvicas, Corp, I.G. 2167. See G. Meyer, in ‘Jahri? f. Klass. Phil? 


acim apastamak yah gagina 


- P- 473, note—Heaven 
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Struggle for supremacy between Syaus and Indra. 


In fact we see here for the first time some kind of 
struggle between two prominent deities, between the 
old primeval god and goddess, Heayen and Earth, 
and the more modern and moře personal god Indra, 
originally the rain-giver, the Jupiter pluvius, who 
was raised into an heroic character .by his daily and 
yearly fights against the powers of darkness, of night 
and of winter; and more particularly against the 
robbers who carry away the rain-clouds, till Indra 
conquers’ them again with thunder and lightning. 
Of this Indra, though at first the son of Heaven and 
Earth, it might well be said that at his birth heaven 
and earth trembled}. Then again we read (Rig-veda, 
I, 131, 1), ‘Before Indra the divine Dyaus (heaven) 
bowed down, before Indra bowed down the great, 
Prithivi (earth). Thou, O Indra, shookest the top 
of heaven? Such expressions, which are physically 
true, as applied to the god of the thunderstorm, 
before whom ‘the earth shall, quake, and the heaven 
shall tremble, the sun and +he moon shall be dark, 


‘and the stars shall withdraw their shining, would 


soon be interpreted morally, and then convey the 
idea Of Indra’s greatness and supremacy. Thus one 
poet says", “The greatness of Indra indeed exceeds 


1878, p. 690. This etymology was anticipated by Benfey, ‘Nachrichten 
der K. G. d. W. zu Göttingen,” 1873, 12. März; see M. M, ‘On Sir 
G. W. Cox, Mythology of the Aryan Nations,’ in the ‘Academy,’ 1882, 
a sau on the Science of Language,’ vol. ii. p. 473. 

2 Rig-Veda, I, 54, 4. 

3 Tid. I, 61,9, asya it eva pra ririke mahitvam diva prithivyah 
pari antarikshat- 
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the heaven (that is, Dyaus), exceeds the earth (that 
is, Prithivi), ard the sky. Another says, ‘Indra 
exceeds heaven and earth; they are but as half com- 
pared with him.’ p 

Next would follow meditations on the relative 
position of these deitiès, of father and son, and in 
the end it would have to be admitted that the son, 
the valiant Indra, with his thunderbolt and his 
lightning-arrows, was greater than his father, the 
serene sky, greater than his mother, ‘the immovable 
earth, greater also than the other gods. ‘The other 
gods,’ one poet says, ‘were sent away like (shrivelled 
up) old men; thou, O Indra, becamest the king?’ 
We see thus how Indra, too, rose to be another 
supreme god. ‘No oné is beyond thee; says one 
poet, ‘no one is better than thou art, no one is like 
unto thee®’ In the majority of the hymns of the 
Veda he is pre-eminently the supreme god, yet again 
not to that extent that we could compare his position 
with that of Zeus. Neither are the other gods always 
Subordinate to him, nor „can we say that they are all 
co-ordinate. Though in.some cases certain gods are 
associated together, and some, particularly Indra, 
represented as greater than others, yet these other 
gods, too, have their day, and, when they are asked 
to bestow their blessings, there is no lenguage too 
strong to magnify their power and wisdom. 


* Rig-Veda, VI, 30, 1, ardham it asya prati roda: 
nahi me rodasi ubhe anyam paksham Žana prati, 

* Ibid. IV, 19, 2, ava asriganta givrayah na devâh bhuvah samrat 
indra satyayonih, 


? Ibid. TV, 30, 1, naki% indra tvat uttarak, na gyayan asti vritra- 
han, naki% eya yathâ tvam. a 


si ubhe; X, 119, 7, 
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Hymn to Indra, as a supteme god. 


I shall give you the translation of one hymn 
addressed to Indra, and ‘of another addressed to 
Varuna, in order to show you what is meant by 
Henotheism, by a religion in which each god, while 
he is being invoked, shares in all the attributes of a 
supreme being. You must not expect anything very 
poetical in our own sense of the word. Those ancient 
poets had no time for poetic ornamentation or mere 
splendour of words. They laboured hard to find the 
right expression for what they wished to say. Every 
happy expression was to them a relief, each hymn, 
however poor it may seem to us, an heroic feat, a true 
sacrifice. Every one of their words weighs and tells, 
but when we come to translate them into modern 
language, we often feel inclined to give it up in despair. 
Rig-Veda, IV, 17:— 

‘Thou art great, O Indra! To thee alone has the 
Earth, has Heaven willingly yielded dominion. When 
thou hadst struck down Vritra with might, thou 
lettest loose the streams which the dragon had swal- 
lowed. (1) 

‘At the birth of thy splendour, Heaven trembled, 
the Earth trembled, from fear of the anger of her own 
son. The strong mountains danced, the deserts were 
moistened, the waters How along. (2) 

‘He cleft the mountains, with might whirling 
thunderbolts, and steadily showing his prowess. 
Rejoicing he killed Vritra with his bolt, the waters 
came forth quickly after their strong keeper had been 
killed. (3) b 

‘Thy father, Dyaus, was considered powerful 
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(through thee); he who had made Indra, was the 


cleverest of all-workmen: for he had begotten one 
who is brilliant, and whose thunderbolt is good, who, 
like the earth, is not to be moved from his place. (4) 

‘Indra, who is invoked by many, who alone can 
move the earth, the king of the people: all creatures 
rejoice in him, the only true one; praising the bounty 
of the powerful god. (5) y 

‘All libations (somas) always belonged to him; to 
him, the great one, belonged always the most de- 
lightful delights. Thou wast for ever the treasurer 
of treasures; thou, O Indra, settest all people to their 
share. (6) ? 

‘As soon as thou art born, O Indra, thou settest 
all people fearing. Thou, © hero, cuttest asunder 
with thy thunderbolt the serpent who lay across the 
down-rushing waters. (7) z 

‘Praise Indra, the ever-striking, the bold, the wild, 
the great, the boundless, the manly hero with the 
good thunderbolt! He kills Vritra, he conquers booty, 
he gives wealth, the wealthy, the generous. (8) ` 

‘He disperses thd hosts that have gathered together, 
he who alone is renowned as mighty in battle. He 
brings home the booty which he has conquered ; let us 
be dear to him in his friendship! (9) ‘i 

‘He is renowned as conquering and killing, he also 
brings forth the cattle in the fight. When Indra is 
‘serious in his anger, then all that is firm trembles and 
fears him. (10) 

‘Indra conquered the cattle, he conquered gold’ 
and horses; he the powerful, who breaks all the 
strongholds!, Rich in men by these his powerful 

1 Grassmann reads pûrbhid for pûrvih. i 


> 
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men, he is a divider of treasure and a collector of 
wealth. (11) die 

‘How much does Indra mind his mother, or the i 
father who begat him? Indra who rouses his strength 
in a moment, like the whirlwind rushing along with 
thundering clouds. (12) X, A 

‘He makes homeless him who had a home; he, 
the mighty, stirs up the dust into a cloud. He breaks 
everything, like Dyaus (the sky), the wielder of the 
thunderbolt!—-will he place the singer in the midst of 
wealth? (18) 

‘He drove forth the wheel of the sun, he then 
stopped Etasa in his march. Turning round, he 
threw him into the black? abyss of night, into the 
birthplace of this sky. (14) ° 

‘As a bucket is drawn up in a well, thus we’ poets, 
wishitig for cows, wishing for horses, wishing for 
booty, wishing for women, bring near to ourselves 
Indra to be our friend, the strong one who gives us 
women, and whose help never fails. (16) 

‘Be thou our defender, appearing as our friend; 
look down upon us, thou, the comforter of the sa- 
crificers, the friend, the father, the best of fathers, 
who gives‘ freedom, and grants life to him who asks 
for it. (17) 

‘Be thou the friend, the protector of all who desire 
thy friendship. When thou hast been praised, O 
Indra, give life to him who glorifies thee! Associated 


together we have sacrificed to thee, magnifying thee, 


O Indra, by these works. (18) 
1 Of, Rig-Veda, X, 45, 4, stanayan iva dyauh. 
2 Even when reading krishna instead of krishnah, the sense re- 


mains very obszure. À 
U 
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‘Indra is praised as the powerful, because he, being 
one, kills many matchless enemies. Neither men nor 
gods can resist him in whose keeping this his friend 
and poet stands. (19) s 

‘May Indra, the all-mighty, the powerful, the supr 
porter of men, the invalnerable, make all, this true 
for us indeed! Thou who art the king of all gene- 
rations, give us What is the mighty glory of the 
poet.’ (20) 


Hymn to Varuna as a supreme god. 


The next hymn is addressed to Varuna (Rig-Veda, 
T, 28):— 

‘This (world) belongs to the wise king Aditya: 
may he overcome all beings by his might! I seek a 
hymn of praise for the god who is most gracious to 
the sacrifices, for the bounteous Varuna, (1) 

‘Let us be blessed in thy service, O Varuna, who 
always think of thee and praise thee; grecting thee 
day after day, like the fires on the altar, at the 
approach of the rich dawns. (2) 

ʻO Varuna, our guide, let us be in 
thou who art rich in heroes and praised 
And you, unconquered sons of Aditi, 
us as your friends, O gods! (3) ki A 

‘Aditya, the ruler, sent forth, these rivers; they 
follow the law of Varuna. They tire not, they cease 
not; like birds they fly quickly everywhere. (4) , 

‘Take from me my sin, like a fetter, and we shall 
increase, O Varuna, the spring of thy law. Let not 
the thread be cut, while I weave my song! Let not 
the form of the workman break before tho time! (5) 


thy keeping, 
far and wide! 
deign to accept 


o 
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‘Take far away from me this terror, O Varuna, 
thou, Œ righteous king, have merey on me! Like e 
as a rope from a calf remoye from,me my sin; for 
away from thee Iam not master even of the twinkling 
of an eye. (6) 5 

‘Do not strike us, Varuna$ with weapons which dt 
thy will hurt the evil-doer. Let us not go where 
the light has vanished! Scatter pur enemies that 
we may live. (7) h 

‘We did férmerly, O Varuna, and do now, and 
shall in future, sing praises to thee, O mighty one ! 
For om thee, unconquerable hero, rest all statutes, 
immovable, as if established on a rock. (8) 

‘Move far away from me all self-committed guilt, 
and may I not, O king, suifer for what others have 
committed! Many dawns have not yet dawned: 
grant ùs to live in them, O Varuna! (9) 

‘Whether it be my companion or a friend, who, 
while I was asleep and trembling, uttered fearful 
spells against me, whether it be a thief or a wolf 
who wishes to hurt me,—prptect us against them, (0) 
Varuna. (10) > g 

A Greek poet could not say much more in praise 
of Zeus, yét I could easily give you selections from 
othes hymns, in which the same and even stronger 
language is used of Agni, Mitra, Soma, and other 
gods. 


Henotheism, the dialectic period of religion. 


This, then, is what is meant by henotheism, a phase 
of religious thought with which we have become ac- 
quainted for the first time through the Veda, though 
there can be. little doubt that other religions also had 

U2 
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to pass through it. In a History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature which, J published in 1859, I had-already 
called attention to this henotheistic phase of religion. 
‘When these individual gods are invoked; I said 
(p. 532), ‘they are not conceived as limited by the 
power of others, as seperior or inferior»in rank. 
Each god is to the mind of the suppliant as good as 
all the gods. He is felt at the time as a real divinity, 
as supreme and absolute, in spite of the necessary 
limitations which, to our mind, a plurality of gods 
must entail on every single god. All the rest dis- 
appear from the vision of the poet, and he only who 
is to fulfil their desires stands in full light before 
the eyes of the worshippers. « Among you, O gods, 
there is none that is small, and none that is young; 
you are all great indeed,” is a sentiment which, 
though perhaps not so distinctly expressed as by 
the poet Manu Vaivasvata, nevertheless underlies 
all the poetry of the Veda. Although the gods are 
sometimes distinctly invoked as the great and the 
small, the young and the old (Rig-Veda, I, 27, 13), 
this is only an attempt to find the most compre- 
hensive expression for the divine powers, and no- 
where is any one of the gods represented as the slave 
of others.’ vi 

It must not be supposed, however, . that what 
I call henotheism, in order to keep it distinct from 
polytheism, in its ordinary meaning, existed in India 
only. We see traces of it in Greece, in Ttaly, in 
Germany.’ We see it most clearly during that period 
which precedes the formation of nations out of in- 
dependent tribes. It is, if I may say so, anarchy, 
as preceding monarchy, 2 communal as distinct from 
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an imperial form of religion. Jt is what may best 


be desctibed as the dialectic periodsof religion. For - 


as the dialects of a language, exist before a language, 
before what is afterwards called the common lan- 
guage of the people, so it is in the case of religions. 
They arise round the hearth "of every family. When 
families become united into tribes, the single hearth 
becomes the altar of a village; and when different 
tribes combine into a state, the different altars (ædes) 
become a temple (ædes) or sanctuary of the whole 
people. This process is natural, and therefore uni- 
versal. Only we do not see it anywhere so clearly 
in its very growth as in the Veda. 


The supremacy of different Devas, 


A few examples will make this still clearer’. In 
the first hymn of the second Mandala, Agni (fire) is 
called the ruler of the universe, the lord of men, 
the wise king, the father, the brother, the son, the 
friend of men; nay, all thespowers and names of the 
other gods are distinctly ascribed to Agni. The hymn 
belongs, no doubt, to the more modern compositions; 


yet, though Agni is thus highly exalted in it, nothing 


is sdid to disparage the divine character of the other 
gods. : o 

What could be said of Indra we saw just now in 
the hymn addressed to him. In the hymns as well 
as in the later Brihmanas, he is celebrated as the 
strongest, as the most heroic of gods; and the burden 


1 This subject is treated in my ‘History of Ancient Sanskrit Litera- 
ture,’ p. 532, and in Muir, ‘Sanskrit Texts,’ vol, iv. p. 118, vol, v, p. 98. 
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of one of the songs in the tenth book is ‘ Vismasmid 
» Indra uttarah! Indra is greater than all!’ 

Of another god, of Soma, it is said that he was 
born great, and that he cénquers every one. He 
is called the king of the world?, he has the power 
tc prolong the life of men?, nay, in one sense even 
the gods are indebted to him for their life and 
immortality, He is called the king of heaven and 
earth, of men and gods5, 

If we read the hymns. which are ‘addressed to 
Varuna (oùpavós), we perceive again that the god 
here invoked is, to the mind of the poet, Sapreme 
and almighty. 

What more could human language achieve, in 
trying to express the ided of a divine and supreme 
power, than what our poet says of Varuna, ‘Thou 
art lord of all, of heaven and earth’ (I, 25, 20); or, 
as it is said in another hymn (II, 27, 10), ‘Thou art 
the king of all, of those who are gods, and of those 
who are men’? Nor is Varuna represented as the 
lord of nature only; he knows the order of nature, 
and upholds it, for “this is what is meant by his 
epithet dhrvitavrata. The vratas, or laws of nature, 
are not to be shaken; they rest on Varuna, as on 
a rock. Varuna therefore knows the twelve months, 
and even the thirteenth; he knows the course of the 
wind, the birds in the air, and the ships on the sea. 
A ! Rig-Veda, IX, 59, 4, giyamanak abhayah mahan indo visvan 
1t asi. 


* Ibid. IX, ‘96, 10, abhisastipah bhuvanasya righ, 
a Thid. VIII, 48, 4, pa nah yuh givase soma târih, 
Ibid. IX, 87, 2, pita devânâm ganitg Sudakshah vishéambhah divah 
dharunah prithivyah, 


* Ibid. IX, 97, 24, raga devanam uta martyanam, %' 


abhi 


a 
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He knows all the wondrous works of nature, and he 
looks not only into the past, but into the future also. | 
But more than all this, Varuna watches also over the 
order of the moral world. Thus in one hymn the 
poet begins with a confession that he has neglected 
the works of Varuna, that he has offended against his 
laws. He craves his pardon; he appeals in self- 
defence to the weakness of human nature; he de- 
precates death as the reward of sin, He hopes to 
soothe the god by his prayers, as a horse is soothed 
by kind words. ‘Be good, he says, in the end, 
‘let ug speak together again.’ Who can read this 
without being reminded of the words of the Psalm, 
‘For He knoweth our frame, He remembereth that 
we are dust’? P 

But even this Varuna is not supreme; not even he 
is the’ One, without a second. He is almost always 
represented in fellowship with another, Mitra, with- 
out any indication that either Varuna is greater than 
Mitra, or Mitra greater than Varuna. 

This is what I call henotheism, a worship of single 
gods, which must be carefully distinguished both from 
monotheism, or the worship of one god, involving a 
distinct dénial of all other gods, and from polytheism, 
the worship of many deities which together form one 
divine polity, under,the control of one supreme god. 


° Further development of Henotheism. 


Let us now see what became of this Vedie heno- 
theism in its further development. ¢ 

First of. all, we find that several of these single 
deities, having sprung from one and the same source, 
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have a tendency, after a very short career of their 
- own, to run together.” Dyaus was the sky as the 

ever-present light. Varnna was the sky as the all- 
embracing. Mitra was the ‘sky as lighted up by the 
light of the morning. Stirya was the sun as shining 
iù the sky. Savitri wäs the sun as bringing light 
and life. Vishnu was the sun as striding with three 
steps across the sky; Indra appeared in -the sky, as 
the giver of rain; Rudra and the Maruts passed 
along the sky in thunder-storms; Vita and Vayu 
were the winds of the air; Agni was fire and light, 
wherever it could be perceived, whether as rising out 
of darkness in the morning, or sinking’ into darkness 
in the evening. The same applies to several of the 
minor deities. ; 

Hence it happened constantly that what was told 
of one deity could be told of another likewisé ; the 
Same epithets are shared by many, the same stories 
are told of different gods, 

And not the solar deities only, such as Stirya, 
but Indra, the rain-god, the Maruts, the storm-gods, 
were all called the sons of Dyaus, or the sky; and as 
the sky was conceived as the husband of the earth, 
the earth might become the mother of all the gods, 

When the sun rose, it was Supposed not onl y to 
lighten, but to reveal and Spread out heayen and 
earth; and from that it was but a small step to 
Tepresenting heaven and earth ag brought back to us, 
or made for us, by the sun. The same achievement, 
however, was likewise ascribed to Indra, to Varuna, 


and to Agni, who is the light of the sun, and to 
he world with his 
three steps, y - 


Vishnu, the god who measures t 


E oe 
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From another point of view, Agni is supposed to 
bring back the sun, and the same feat is by other _ 
poets ascribed to Indra, to Varuna, and to Vishnu. 

Though the great battlé against darkness and the 
clouds is chiefly waged by Indra, yet Dyaus also 
wields tho thunderbolt, Agni siestroys the demons cf 
darkness, Vishnu, the Maruts, and Parganya, all take 
part in the same daily or yearly battle. 

The old poets saw all this as well as we do, and 
they often go’so far as to declare that one god is 
identical with otherst. Thus Agni, really the god of 
fire, is said to be Indra and Vishnu, Savitri, Pishan, 
Rudra, and Aditi; nay, he is said to be all the 
gods*. In a verse of the Atharva-Veda, we read 
(XIII, 3, 13) :— r : 

‘In the evening Agni becomes Varuna; he be- 
comes’ Mitra when rising in the morning; having 
become Savitri he passes through the sky; having 
become Indra he warms the heaven in the middle.’ 

Sûrya, the sun, is identified with Indra and Agni ; 
Savitri with Mitra and Pishan ; Indra with Varuna ; 
Dyaus, the sky, with Parganya, the rain-god. All this 
was no doubt very important for helping the Brahmans 
to reduce “the number of independent deities; but it 
left them still very far removed from monotheism. 

Another expedient adopted by the ancient poets, 
and which seems quite peculiar to the Veda, is the 
formation of dual deities*. The names of two gods 


1 Muir, ‘Sanskrit Texts,’ vol. v. p. 219. 3 Rig-Veda, V, 8. 
8 The most important of these dual deities are- > 
Agni-shomau, Indra-brihaspati. ¢ Parganya-vatau, 
Indra-vaya. Indrf-varunau, Mitra-varunau, 
Indra-agni. = Indra-vishnd, | Som4-ptishanau, 


Indra-pishanau,  Indra-somau, , Somé-rudrau, 
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who shared certain functions in common were formed 
into a compound „with a dual termination, and this 
compound became the name of a new deity. Thus 
we have hymns not only to’ Mitra and Varuna, but to 

itrivarunau as one; nay, sometimes they are called 
the two Mitras and thé¢wo Varunas. 9 

A third expedient was to comprehend all the gods 
by one common name, to call them Visve Devas, the 
All-gods, and to address prayers and sacrifices to 
them in their collective capacity. y 

Lastly, there was that other expedient, which to 
us seems to be the most natural of all, in order to 
bring the craving for one god into harmony with the 
existence of many gods, viz. the expedient, adopted 
by the Greeks and Romans, of making one of the 
gods supreme above all the rest; thus satisfying the 
desire for a supreme power, the «is xoipavos écfw, and 
not breaking entirely with the traditions of the past, 
and the worship paid to individual manifestations of 
the divine in nature, such as were Apollon and Athena, 
or Poseidon and Hades, hy the side of Zeus. If it is 
true, as has sometimés been suggested, that the intro- 
duction of a monarchical system among the gods 
existed only amongst people whose political system 
Was monarchical}, we might argue from the absence 
of a king of gods in ancient India to theoabsence of 
kingly government in that country. 

1 € Aristotelis Politica,’ i. 2, 7; 


i ‘And therefore all people say that 
the gods also had a king, because they themselves had kings either 
formerly or now; for. men create th, 


l © gods after their own image, not 
only with regard to tir form, but also with regard to their manner 
of life,’ 


Y 
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Tendency towards Monọtheism. 


Attempts, however, were made bythe Vedie Aryans 
also to establish some kind of’supremacy among their 
gods, though not with the success which these attempts 
had in Greece and elsewhere, ° 7 

We saw that certain gods, such as Savitri, the sun, 
Varuna, and others, were conceived not only as having 
revealed thé world by their light? but as having 
spread out heayen and earth, as having*measured, and 
at last as having made them’. They thus received 
the epithets not only of visvakakshas, all-seeing, 
visvavyakas, all-embracing, visvavedas, all-knowing, 
but also of visvakarman?, maker of all things, Praga- 
pati, lord of all men; and these two epithets, after a 


‘time, were raised apparently into names of new 


deities., There are a few hymns addressed to Visva- 
karman, the Creator, and Pragipati, the Lord, in 
which there are but small traces left of the solar germ 
from whence they sprang. Some of them remind us 
of the language of the Psalms, and one imagines that 
a deity such as Pragipati ®r Visvakarman would 


. really have satisfied the monotheistic yearnings, and 


constituted,the last goal in the growth of the religious 
sentiment of the ancient Aryans of India. But this, 
as we shall see, was not to be. 


e 
Visvakarman, the maker of all things. 


I shall read you a few extracts from the Rig-Veda, 
taken from some of these so-called later hymns, in 
1 Rig-Veda, V, 85, 5, mfnena iva tasthivan ay aarikshe vi yak mame 
prithivim sûryena, he who standing in the sky measured out the earth 


with the sun, as with a measure. 
2 Jndra also ip visvakarman, Rig-Veda, VIII, 98, 2. 
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which the idea: of the one God, the creator and ruler 
of the world, is yery clearly expressed. c 

And first some verses addressed to Visvakar- 
man!:— : 

‘What was the place, what was the support, and 
where was it, from wheace the all-seeing Vi¢vakarman 
(the maker of all things), when producing the earth, 
displayed the heaven by his might? (2) . 

‘He, the one God, whose eyes are everywhere, whose 
mouth, whose arms, whose feet are everywhere ; he, 
when producing heaven and earth, forges them to- 
gether with his arms and with the wings. (8) 

‘ What was the forest, what was the tree’, from 
which they cut out heaven and earth? Ye wise, seek 
in your mind that place on which he stood when sup- 
porting the worlds. (4) 

‘ Let us invoke to-day, for our protection in’ battle, 
the Jord of speech, Visvakarman, the maker of all 
things, who inspires our mind. May he accept all our 
offerings, he who is a blessing to everybody, and who 
performs good deeds for our safety!’ (7) 

In another hymm, equally addressed to Visvakar- 
man %, we read :— 

‘He who is the father that begat us, the ruler who 
knows the laws, and all the worlds, he who alone 
gave names to the gods, all other creaturas go to ask 
of him. (3) 

‘Beyond the sky, be 


yond the earth, beyond the 
Devas and the Asuras’, what was the first germ 


1 Rig-Veda, Ù, 81, 2. : 
* We say tA or materies, matter; Ri Vi 81, 7. 
? Rig-Veda, X, 82. DE E 


» 
* Or, it may be, ‘beyond the living gods? 
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which the waters bore, wherein all gods were 
seen ? (5) Sa 

«The waters bore that first germ in which all the 
gods came together. That éne thing in which all 
cyeatures rested was placed in the lap of the un- 
born. (6) 5 e t 

«You will never know him who created thes 
things; something else stands between you and him. 
Enveloped in mist and with faltering voice, the poets 
walk along, rejoicing in life.’ (7) . 


2 


Pragapati, the lord of creatures. 


The next deity we have to consider is Pragipati, 
the lord of all creatures, in many respects identical 
with Visvakarman, the maker of all things*; yet 
enjoying a greater individuality than Visvakarman, 
particularly in the Brihmanas. In some of the hymns 
of the Veda, Pragipati occurs still as a mere epithet of 
Savitri, the sun, e.g. : 3 

‘The şupporter of heaves, the Pragipati of the 
world, the sage puts on his brilliant armour ; shining 
forth, spreading and filling the wide space, Savitri 
creates the highest happiness?’ (1) 

Hè is also invoked as bestowing progeny, and there 
is one hymh (Rig-V@la, X, 121) where he is celebrated 
as the creator of the universe, as the first of all gods, 
also called Hiranyagarbha, the golden germ, or the 
golden egg :— 

‘In the beginning there arose Hir-nyagarbha (the 


1 Satapatha Brihmana, VILL, 2, 1, 10, Pragipatir vai Visvakarma. 
2 Rig-Veda, TV, 58, 2. 
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golden germ); he was the one born lord of all this. 
He stablished the earth and this sky:—Who is the 
god to whom we shall offer our sacrifice? (1) 

‘He who gives breath, he-who gives strength; whose 
command all the bright gods revere; whose shadowds 
immortality, whose shadow is death :—Whois the god 
to whom we shall offer our sacrifice? (2) 

‘He who through his power became the sole king 
of the breathing and slumbering world, he who governs 
all, man and beast :—Who is the gcd to whom we 
shall offer our sacrifice? (3) 


‘He through whose power these snowy mountains 


are, and the sea, they say, with the distant river (the e 


Rasi): he of whom these regions are the two arms :— 


Who is the god to whom we shall offer our sacri- 
fice? (4) 


‘He through whom the sky is bright and the earth 
firm, he through whom the heaven was stablished, 
nay, the highest heaven; he who measured the space 


in the sky:—Who is the god to whom we shall offer 
our sacrifice? (5) > 


‘He to whom heaven ‘and earth’, standing firm by 


his will, look up, trembling in their mind; he over 
whom the rising sun shines forth :—Who if the god to 
e 


whom we shall offer our sacrifice? (6) 
‘When the great waters went everywhere, holding 
the seed, and generating the fire, thence arose he who 
is the sole life of the gods :—Who is the god to, whom 
We shall offer our sacrifice? (7) . 
“He who by his might looked even over the waters 


which held powey and generated the sacrificial fire, he 


1 Read rodasi for krandasi, 
3 ’ 
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z L 
who alone is God above all gods1:—Who is the god to 


whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 8) 

‘May he not hurt us, he who is ‘the creator of the 
earth, or he, the righteous, Who created the heaven; 
he who also created the bright and mighty waters :— 
Who is the god to whom w# shall offer our sacri- 
fice? (9) 

‘ Pragâpati, no other than thou embraces all these 
created things. May that be ours which we desire 
when sacrificing to thee: may we be lords of wealth!’ 
(10) 

With.such ideas as these springing up in the minds 
of the Vedie poets, we should have thought that the 
natural development of their old religion could only 
have been towards monotheism, towards the worship 
of one personal god, and that thus in India also the 
highest form would have been reached which man 
feels inclined to give to the Infinite, after all other 
forms and names have failed. But it was not so. 
Hymns like those I have quoted are few in number 
in the Rig-Veda, and they do not lead to anything 


“much more definite and solid in the next period, that 


of the Brihmanas. In the Brihmanas, Pragipati, the 
lord of living creatures, the father both of Devas and 
Asuras’, has, no doubt, a more prominent part as- 
signed to bim than in the hymns, but even there his 
mythological character breaks out occasionally very 
strongly, as, for instance, when he appears? as the 
father of Agni, Vayu, Aditya (the sun), Kandramas 


1 dy émt mGor Oedv. Froude, Celsus: «Frag c's Magazine,’ 1878, 
p. 131. 

2 Taittirtya Brahmana, I, 4, 1, 1. 

3 Sânkhâyane Brahmana, VI, 1. Muir, vol. iv. p. 348, 
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(the moon), and Ushas (the dawn); and in the story 
of his love for his daughter, who was originally the 
Dawn, chased by the sun, a story which afterwards 
became a great stumbling-block to the worshippers of 
Pragipati. i 
Now and then, in reading certain chapters of th 
Brihmanas, one imagines that the craving after one 
supreme personal God had at last found its satisfaction 
in Pragapati, the Jord of all living things, and that all 


the other gods would vanish before this new radiance. » 


Thus we read :— 

‘Pragipati alone was all this in the beginning’. 
Pragipati is Bharata, the supporter, for he supports 
all this’, Pragâpati created living creatures. From 
his higher vital breath he created the gods; from his 
lower vital breath he created men. Afterwards he 
created death as one who should be a devourer for all 
living creatures. Of that Pragâpati one half was 
mortal, the other immortal, and with that half which 
was mortal he was afraid of death °. 


a 


Tendency towards Atheism. 


Here we see that even the authors of the’Brihmanas 
perceived that there was something mortal in Pragi- 
pati, and there is another passage where- they go 80 
far as to declare that he at last fell to pieces, and that 
all the gods went away from him, with one exception, 
viz. Manyu4, 


q E 
; Satapatha È ahmana, I, 2,4,1. Muir, vol. iv. p. 28. 
k Satapatha Brahmana, VI, 8, 1, 14. ; 
A Satapatha Brâhmana, X, 1, 3, 1. 

Satapatha Brâhmana, IX, 1, 1,6. Muir, vel. iv. P- Oe 
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And so it was indeed, though in a different sense ? 
from that intended by his worshippers. ‘ 

The Hindu mind had grown, ‘ahd was growing, 
stronger and stronger. In its search after the HAS 
jt had been satisfied for a time by resting on the 
mountains. and rivers, by asking their protection, 
praising their endless grandeur, though feeling all 
the time. that they were but signs of something else 
that was sought for. Our Aryan ancestors had then 
learnt to look up to the sky, the sur, and the dawn, 
and there to see the presence of a living power, half- 
revealed, and half-hidden from their senses, those 
senses which were always postulating something 
beyond what they could grasp. 

They went further still. In the bright sky they 
perceived an illuminator; in the all-encircling firma- 
ment an embracer; in the roar of thunder and in the 
violence of the storm they felt the presence of a 
shouter and of furious strikers; and out of the rain 


they created an Indra, or giver of rain. 


With these last steps, however, came also the first 
reaction} the first doubt. So long as the thoughts of 
the ancient Aryan worshippers had something mani- 
fest or tangible to rest on, they might, no doubt, in 


- their religious aspirations, far exceed the limits of 


actual observation ; still no one could ever question 
the existence or the®*sensuous foreground of what they 
chose to call their Devas or their gods. The mountains 
and rivers were always there to speak for themselves; 
and if the praises bestowed upon them seemed to be 
excessive, they might be toned dowa, “without calling 
in question the very existence of these beings, The 

same applied to the sky, sun, and the day They 
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also were always there; and though they might be 
called mere visions und appearances, yet the, human 
mind is so made that it admits of no appearance 
without admitting at the same time something that 
appears, some reality or substance. But when we 
come to the third clas.,,of Devas or gods, ¿not only 
intangible but invisible, the case is different. Indra, 
as the giver of rain, Rudra, as the thunderer, were 
completely creations of the human mind. All that 
was given was the rain and the thunder, but there 
was nothing in nature that could be called an appear- 
ance of the god himself. Thunder and rain were not 
considered as divine, but only as the work of beings 
who themselves never assumed a, visible shape. 

Man saw their work, but that was all; no one 
could point to the sky or the sun or the dawn or 
anything else visible to attest the existence of,Indra 
and Rudra in their original meaning and character, 
It is something like the difference between being able 
to use a human skull or only a chipped flint in order 
to prove the presence of human life and human a 
in distant periods of history. We saw before tha, 
for the very reason that there was nothing in nature to 
which he clung, nothing visible that couldvarrest his 
growth in the mind of his worshippers, developed more ` 
than other gods into a personal, dramatic, and mytho- 
logical being. More battles are récorded, more stories 
are told, of Indra than of any other Vedic god, and this 
helps us to understand how it was that he seemed 
even to the ancient poets to have ousted Dyaus, the 
Indian Zeus, from his Supremacy. But a Nemesis 
was to come, 


This very god who seemed for a time to have 


ctivity 
t Indra, 


o 


foe 
o 


a 


o 
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thrown all the others into the shade, whom many 


would call, if not the supremê, at least the most 
popular deity of the Veda, was the first god whose ° 
very existence was called, in°question. 


o 


a 
GPaith in Indra, doubts about Indra, 


It sounds strange that for Indra more than for any 
other god, faith (sraddh&) is required in the Vedic 
hymns. ‘Wken the fiery Indra hurls down the 
thunderbolt, then people put faith in him, we read}. 
Again :»‘ Look at this his great and mighty work, and 
believe in the power of Indra®’ ‘Do not, O Indra, 
hurt our nearest kin, for we believe in thy great 
power”? ‘Sun and moon tove in regular succession, 
that we may have faith, O Indra*’ Such appeals 
sound» almost like a theological argument, and we 
should hardly expect to meet with it at so early a 
time. But in the history of the human mind, too, we 
may learn the lesson that everything new is old, and 
everything old new. Think how closely the world 
and the’ thoughts of men hang *together. The word 
here used for the first time for faith, sraddha, is the 
very samé word which meets us again in the Latin 
credo, and still lives in our own creed. Where the 


o 
-1 Rig-Veda, I, 55, 5, Aiha kana srat dadhati tvishimate indraya 

vagram nighanighnate vadham. ‘Celo tonantem credidimus Jovem, . 
Cf. Rig*Veda, I, 104, 7. 

2 Ibid. I, 103, 5, tat asya idam pasyata bhori pushfam, srat indrasya 
dhattana virydya. = 

3 Ibid. I, 104, 6, ma antaram bhugam 4 riris™ia# nah, sraddhitam te 
mahate indriyfya. s 

t Ibid. I, 102, 2, asme sûryâķkandramase abhikakshe sraddhe kam 
indra karatah vitarturam., 
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Romans said credidi, the Brahmans said sraddadhau ; 
where the Romans said creditum, the Brahmans said 
sraddhitam. That word and that thought, therefore, 
must have existed before the Aryan family broke up, 
before Sanskrit was Sanskrit and before Latin was 
Latin. Even at that eurly time people believed what 
neither their senses could apprehend nor their reason 
comprehend, They believed; and they did not only 
believe, as a fact, but they had formed a word for 
belief, that is, they were conscious of what they were 
doing in thus believing, and they consecrated that 
mental function by calling it srad-dha!. T,cannot 
enter into all that is implied by this coincidence ; I 
can only here call your attention to the endless 
vista which that one word opens before our eyes far 
beyond the Alps and the Caucasus to the Him 
mountains, o 

This very god, however—Indra—who was to be, 
before all others, believed in, while most of the other 
gods were simply taken for granted, was also the first 
god that roused the scepticism of his worshippers, » 
Thus we read?:— : ~ y 


alayan 


1 The original meaning of srat in srad-dhå is not clear tome. I 
cannot adopt one of the latest conjectures, that it stands for Sk, hard 
or hrid, heart, and that sraddhâ meant originally to take to Leart; 
not only on account of phonetic difficulties, put because rze have in the 
Veda srat kri; Rig-Veda, VIII, 75, 2, srat visva varya kridhi, make 
all wishes true! Benfey conjectures that grat is connected with sru, 
to hear, and that the original conception was to hold a thing ga heard, 
as known, as true. But he has not offered any satisfactory explana- 
tion of this etymology. If srat is a contraction of sravat, then 
sravat may stand fur sravas, as ushat, ete, for ushas. Contraction 
before dha is common ; but we should Expect srot or sros rather than 
srat. 


* Rig-Veda, VIII, 100, 3, pra su stomam bharata vagayantah indrâya 
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‘Offer praise to Indra, if you desire booty; true 
praise,sif he truly exists. One and the other says, , 
There is no Indra. Who has seen hin? Whom shall 
we praise ?’ H } 

» In this hymn the poet turns round, and, introducing 
Indra hizaself, makes him say":— < 

‘Here I am, O worshipper! behold me here. In 
might I overcome all creatures!’ , 

And we read again in another hymn? :— 

‘The terrible one of whom they ask where he is, 
and of whom they say that he is not: he takes 
away dhe riches of his enemy, like the stakes at a 
game. Believe in him, ye men, for he is indeed 
Indra.’ 

When we thus see the old god Dyaus antiquated by 
Indra, Indra himself denied, and Pragipati falling to 
pieces} and when another poet declares in so many 
words that all the gods are but names, we might 
imagine that the stream of religious thought, which 
sprang from a trust in mountains and rivers, then 
proceeded to an adorationgof the sky and the sun, 
then grew into a worship- of invisible gods, such as 
the sender of thunderstorms and the giver of rain, 
had well-nigh finished its course. We might expect 
in India the same catastrophe which in Iceland the 
poets of the Edda glways predicted—the twilight of 
the gods, preceding the destruction of the world. We 
seemeto have reached the stage when henotheism, 
satyam yadi satyam asti, na indra% asti iti nema% u tvah dha, ka% im 
dadarsa kam abhi stavâma. D 

1 Ayam asmi garita} pasya må iha visvå gj ni abhi asmi mahn, 

2 Rig-Veda, TI, 12, 5, yam sma prikkhanti kuha sah iti ghoram, uta 


tm âhuå na esha asti iti enam, sa% arya pushti% vigah iva â minâti, 
srat asmai dhutta sak ganâsah indrah, 
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after trying in vain to grow into an organised poly- 
theism on the one side, or into an exclusive: mono- 
theism on the other, would by necessity end in 
atheism, or a denial of all the gods or Devas. 


+ Q n ¢ 
Difference between honest and vulgar Atheism. 


And so it did. Yet atheism is not the last word of 
Indian religion, though it seemed to be so for a time 
in some of the phases of Buddhism. Tie word itself, 
atheism, is perhaps out of place, as applied to the 
religion of India. The ancient Hindus had acither 
the eof of the Homeric singers, nor the deds of the 
Eleatic philosophers. Their atheism, such as it was, 
would more correctly be éalled Adevism, or a denial 
of the old Devas. Such a denial, however, of what 
was once believed, but could be honestly believed no 
longer, so far from being the destruction, is in reality 
the vital principle of all religion. The ancient 
Aryans felt from the beginning, ay, it may be, more 
in the beginning than afterwards, the presence of a 
Beyond, of an Infinite, of a Divine, or whatever else 
we may call it now; and they tried to grasp and 
comprehend it, as we all do, by giving tô it name 
after name. They thought they had found it inthe 
mountains and rivers, in the dawn, in the tun, in the 
sky, in the heaven, and the Heaven-Father. But 
after every name, there came the No! What, they 
looked for was like the mountains, like the rivers, 
like the dawn, dike the sky, like the father; but it 
was not the mountains, not the rivers, not the dawn, 
not the sky, it was not the father, Tg was something 
of all that, but it was also More, it was ‘beyond all 
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that. Even such general names as Asura or Deva 
could no longer satisfy them. There may be Devas, 
and Asuras, they said; but we want more, we want 
a higher word, a purer thought. They forsook the 
bright Devas, not because they believed or desired 
less, butpþecause they believed and desired more than 
the bright Devas. 

There was a new conception working in their mind; 
and the cries of despair were but the harbingers of a 
new birth. * $ 

So it has been, so it always will be. There is an 
atheisra which is unto death, there is another atheism 
which is the very life-blood of all true faith. It is 
the power of giving up what, in our best, our most 
honest moments, we know to be no longer true ; it is 
the readiness to replace the less perfect, however dear, 
however sacred it may have been to us, by the more 
perfect, however much it may be detested, as yet, by 
the world. It is the true self-surrender, the true 
self-sacrifice, the truest trust in truth, the truest faith. 
Without that atheism religjon would long ago have 
become’a petrified hypocrisy; ‘without that atheism 
no new religion, no reform, no reformation, no re- 
suscitatién would ever have been possible ; without 
thas atheism no new life is possible for any one 
of us. © è 

Let us look at the history of religion. How many 
men dn all countries and all ages have been called 
atheists, not because they denied that there existed 
anything beyond the visible and the finite, or because 
they declared that the world, suchgas it was, could be 
explained without a cause, without a purpose, without 
a God, bu’ often because they differed only from the 
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traditional conception of the Deity prevalent at the 
time, and were yearning after a higher conception of 
God than what they had learnt in their childhood. 

In the eyes of the Brahmans, Buddha was an 
atheist. Now, some of the Buddhist schools of philo- 
Sophy were certainly atheistical, but whether Gau- 
tama Sikyamuni, the Buddha, was himself an atheist, 
is at least doubtful, and his denial of the popular 
Devas would assuredly not make him so1. 

In the eyes of his Athenian judges” Sokrates was 
an atheist; yet he did not even deny the gods of 
Greece, but simply claimed the right to believe in 
something higher than Hephaistos and Aphrodite, 

In the eyes of the Jews, whoever called himself 
the son of God was a blasphemer, and whoever wor- 
shipped the God of his fathers after ‘that new way’ 
was a heretic. The very name for the Christians 
among Greeks and Romans was atheists, &co.2, 

Nor did the same abuse of language cease alto- 
gether among the Christians themselves. Even so 
enlightened a convert to Christianity as Clemens 
Alexandrinus (died 220) called all who had not known 
the true God, atheists (Protrept. ii. 28; 19 P). In the 
eyes of Athanasius (died 373) the Arians weie ‘devils, 
antichrists, maniacs, Jews, polytheists, atheists 2, and 


* In the Rúpnáth Inscription (221 8.0.) Asóka takes credit ‘that those 
gods who during this time were considered to be true in Gambudvipa, 
have now been abjured.’ Bühler, “Three New Edicts’ (1877), p. 29. 

2 ‘Eusebii Smyrnensis Epist. de St, Polycarpi martyrio, 3,9. 

? Dr. Stanley in his “Eastern Church,” p. 246, quotes the following 
string of epithets applied by Athanasius to Arius and tho Arians, as 
collected in Athanasiusls ‘Historical Treatises’ (Newman's ed. ii 
p. 34): ‘Devils, antichrists, maniacs, J ews, polytheists, atheists, dogs, 


wolves, lions, hares, chameleons, hydras, eels, Cuttle-fish, gnats, beetles, 
leeches,’ t 


1 
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we need not wonder if Arius did not take a much 
more charitable view of the Athanasians. Yet both | 
Athanasius and Arius were only striving to realize 
the highest ideal of Deity, ‘each in his own way, Arius 
fearing that Gentile, Athanasius that Jewish errors 
might det:jact from its truth antl majesty 1. c 
Nay, even in later times, the same thoughtlessness 
of expression has continued in theological warfare. 
In the sixteenth century, Servetus called Calvin a 
trinitarian anäatheist?, while Calvin considered Ser- 
vetus worthy of the stake (1553), because his view of 
the Deity differed from his own. 
In the next century, to quote only one case which 
* has lately been more carefully re-examined, Vanini 
was condemned to have hif tongue torn out, and to 
be burnt alive (1619 .p.), because, as his own judge 
declaréd, though many considered him an heresiarch 
only, he condemned him as an atheist. As some re- 
cent writers, who ought to have known better, have 
joined in Grammont’s condemnation of Vanini, it is 
but right that we should hegr what that piit said 
. of God. ° 
‘You ask me what God i is, he writes. on I knew 
it, I showid be God, for no one knows God, except 
God» Himself. Though we may in a certain way 
discover Him in Hig works, like the sun through the 
clouds: yet we should not comprehend Him better 
by that means. Let us say, however, that He is“ 
the greatest good, the first Being, the whole, just, 


1 Gregory of Nyssa, ‘Logos katecheticos,’ gap. 3; Pfleiderer, ‘Re- 
Jigionsphilosophie,” p. 381. 

2 «Ttem—il appelle ceux qui croyent en la Trinité, trinitaires et 
athéistes.’—‘ Erocès contre Michel Servet.” 
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compassionate, blessed, calm; the creator, preserver, 
moderator, omniscient, omnipotent; the father, king, 
lord, rewarder, ruler; the beginning, the end, the 
middle, eternal; the author, life-giver, observer, the 
artificer, providence, the benefactor. He alone is all 
iwall 1? ao 9 ; 

The man who wrote this was burnt as an atheist. 
Such was in fact the confusion of ideas during the 
Seventeenth century with regard to the true meaning 
of atheism, that so late as 1696 the¢Parliament at 
Edinburgh passed an Act? ‘against the Athcistical 
opinions of the Deists,’ and that men, such as Spinoza 
and Archbishop Tillotson’, though they could no, 
longer be burnt, were both branded indi 
as atheists. i 

Nor has even the eighteenth century been quite free 
from similar blots. Many men were called atheists 
even then, not because they dreamt of denying the 
existence of a God, but because they wished to purify 
the idea of the Godhead from what seemed to them 
human exaggeration and,human error. 

In our own time we have learnt too well what 
atheism does mean, to use the word thus lightly and 
thoughtlessly. Yet it is well that whoeve? dares to 
be honest towards himself and towards others, he he 
layman or clergyman, should alwyays remember what 
men they were who, before him, have been ealled 

’ blasphemers, heretics, or atheists, 


scriminately 


o 


3 
1 G. O. Vanini, d» R. Palumbo (Napoli, 1878), p. 27. 
Macaulay, ‘History of England, chap. xxii; Cunningham ‘History 
of the Church of Seotladd, vol. ip. 31g ee 
3 Macaulay, ‘History of England,’ chap. xvii; 


M : ‘He was an Arian, a 
Socinian, a Deist, an Atheist; e 
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There are moments in our life when those who seek 
most eamnestly after God think they, are forsaken of 
God; when they hardly venture to ask themselves, 
Do I then believe in God, dr do I not? 

> Let them not despair, and let us not judge harshly 
of them; jtheir despair may’ be better than mary 
creeds. 

Let me quote, in conclusion, the,words of a great 
divine, lately deceased, whose honesty and piety 
have never been questioned. ‘God, he says, Ss a 
great word. He who feels and understands that, 
will judge more mildly and more justly of those who 


a, confess that they dare not say that they believe in 


God? 

Now, I know perfectly well that what I have said 
just now will be misunderstood, will possibly be mis- 
interpreted. I know I shall be accused of haying 

_ defended and glorified atheism, and of having repre- 
sented it as the last and highest point which man 
can, reach in an evolution of religious thought. Let 
it be so! If there are bute few here present who 
understand what I mean by honest atheism, and who 
know how it differs from vulgar atheism, ay, from 
dishonest.“theism, I shall feel satisfied, for I know 
that $o understand that distinction will often help us 
in the hourof our sogest need. Tt will teach us that, 
while the old leaves, the leaves of a bright and happy 
spring, are falling, and all seems wintry, frozen, and 
dead-within and around us, there is and there must 
be a new spring in store for every warm and honest 
heart. It will teach us that hongst doubt is the 
deepest spring of honest faith; and that he only who 
has lost can find. r 

\ 
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How the Indian mind, having arrived at this stage, 
grappled with this, the last and greatest of all-religious 
problems, how it struggled to shake off, like another ` 
Laokoon, the coils of atheism, we shall see in our 
next and last lecture, 


3 


o 
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PHILOSOPHY ‘AND RELIGION. 


> 
Collapse of the gods. 


HEN ‘the Aryan settlers in India had arrived 

at the conviction that all their Devas or gods 

were mere names, we might imagine that they would 
have turned away in despair and disgust from what 
for ages they had adored and worshipped. Whether 


“sthey had been deceived or had deceived themselves, 


the discovery that their old gods, their Indra, and 
Agni, and Varuna, were names and nothing but 
names, was most likely to have produced on them the 
same impression as when the Greeks saw the temples 
of their gods demolished, or when the Germans stood 
by to see their sacred oaks felled, neither Apollo 
nor’ Odin appearing to avenge the sacrilege. But 
the result was totally different from what we should 
have expected. With the Greeks and Romans and 
Germans pve know that their ancient gods, when 
their course was run, either disappeared altogether, 
or, if their existence could not be entirely annihilated, 
were degraded into efil and mischievous spirits; while 
there was at the same time a new religion, namely 
Christianity, ready at hand, and capable of supplying 
those cravings of the heart which can never be en- 
tirely suppressed. 

In India there was no such religion coming, as it 
were, from „outside, in which the Brahmans, after 
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they had lost their old gods and protectors, could 
have taken refuge, So, instead of turning aside and 
making a new ‘siart, like the Greeks and’ Romans 
and Germans, they toiled, on, on their own track, 
trusting that it would lead them right, if they fainted 
not in their search efter what had been present to 
their minds from the first awakening of their senses, 
but what they had never been able to grasp firmly, 
to comprehend, or to name. É 

They threw ‘away the old names, bet they did not 
throw away their belief in’ that which they had tried 
to name. After destroying the altars of their old 
gods, they built out of the scattered bricks a new z 
altar to the Unknown God—unknown, unnamėd, and “ 
yet omnipresent; seen mo more in the mountains 
and rivers, in the sky and the sun, in the rain and 
the thunder, but present even then, and it may be, 
nearer to them, and encircling them, no longer like 
Varuna, the encircling and all-embracing ether, but 
more closely and more intimately, being, as the 
called it themselves, the very ether in their heart’: it 
may be, the still small voice. o 


The object of divine appellation, 4 


Let us remember, first, that the old poets of the 
Veda did not say that Mitra, Varuna, an@ Agni were 
., hames and names only, They said; ‘They speak 
of Mitra, Varuna, Agni; then he is the heavenly 
| Rig-Veds, I, 164, 46, £ 
infram mitram varunam agnim Ahuh 
©  atho divya% sak suparnah garutman, 
ekam sat vipra# bahudh4 vadanti, 


agnim yamam matarisvanam fhuh, y 
. i) 
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bird Garutmat; that which is, and is one, the poets s 
call in various ways; they speak of Yama, Agni, 
Matarisvan.’ tid 

Here then we see three things: first, that the poets 
never doubted that there was something real (sat), of 
which Agni, Indra, and Varuny and all the rest, were 
but names! 

Secondly, that that something real, was with them 
one, and one only. ? 

Thirdly, that it must not be called one, as a mas- 
culine, such as Pragipati was, and other gods, but as 
a neuter, 


Neuter names higher than masculine or feminine, 


Now this, no doubt, jars on our ears. We cannot 
bear the neuter as a name of the divine. With us 
the neuter generally conveys the idea of something 
purely material, dead, or impersonal. But it was not 
so in ancient language, that is, in ancient thought; 
it is not so even now in Some of our modern lan- 
guages. °On the contrary, in choosing the neuter, 
the ancient sages tried to express something that 
should be? neither male nor female, that should be 
in fact as far removed from weak human nature as 
weak human language could well express it; some- 
thing that should Mt hioter than masculine or femi- 
nine, not lower. They wanted a sex-less, by no means “ 
a life-less, or what some, without perceiving the con- 
tradiction in terms, would call an impergonal God. 

There are other passages where, though the poets 
speak of one God, with many names, they still speak 
of him in the masculine. Thus we ts Bs a hymn 


\ 
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addressed to the sun, and where the sun is likened 
to a bird!: ‘Wise “poets represent by their words 
the bird, who is óne, in many ways. This is to us 
pure mythology. se ' 

Less mythologically, but still very anthropomor- 
phously, the supreme. Being is represented in the 
following verse? : f 


‘Who saw Him, when he was first born, when he 
who has no bones ‘bore him who has bones? 

‘Where was ‘the breath, the blood, the self of the 
world? Who went to ask this from any that knew 
it?’ 

Every one of these words is pregnant with thought. 
‘He who has no bones’ is an expression usec to 
convey what we should express by saying, ‘He who 
has no form;’ while ‘he who has bones’ is meant for 
that which has assumed consistency and form, ‘The 
breath and blood of the world’ again are attempts at 
expressing the unknown or invisible power, which 
supports the world. ‘ Breath’ is in fact the nearest 
approach to what we should now call the essence or 
substance of the world. “ 


Atman, the subjective Self. 


This word, breath, in Sanskrit âtman, which is 
generally translated by self, is a word which, as we 


1 Rig-Veda, X, 114, 5, 
suparnam vipråâk kavayah vakobhi% i 
ekam santam bahudhå kalpayanti. 
2 Thid. I, 164, 4, 
kah dadarsa prathamam giyamfinam 
asthany intam yat anastha bibharti, 
bhûmyâk asu% asrik âtmå kva svit 
xah vidvåmsam upa gåt prashtum etat. 
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shall see, had a great future before it. Originally, it 


meant „breath, then life, somefimes body; but far 


more frequently, the essence or the’self It became,’ 


in fact, a reflexive pronoun; like aùrós, ipse, or self. 
It was not, however, entirely restricted to this gram- 
matical category, but entered’ upon a new career: as 
the namé of one of the highest philosophical ab- 
stractions in India, or anywhere else. It was used 
to express not simply the yo or the I, for that Hyo, 
the Aham, the I, was too much made up of the 
fleeting elements of this life. No, it expressed what 
was beyond the Ego, what supported the Ego for a 
time; but, after a time, freed itself from the fetters 
and Sonditions of the se Ego, and became again 
the pure Self. 

Atman differs from eae which in other languages, 
after originally expressing breath, came to mean life, 
spirit, and soul. It lost its meaning of breath at a 
very early time, and after it had been divested of its 


physical meaning, after it had served as a mere 


pronoun, it became the vehigle of an abstraction more 
abstract’ even than Wox% or avedya in Greek, anima 
or animus in Latin, asu or prana in Sanskrit. In 
the Upanishads a belief in prAna, breath or spirit, as 
the .true principle of existence, marks professedly a 
lower stage of philosophical knowledge than a belief 
in Atman, the Self.” As with us the ‘Self transcends 


the I, the concept of Atman with the Hindus tran- 


scended that of the préna, and finally absorbed it. 
This is the way in which, at a later time, the 
ancient Indian philosophers discoyered the Infinite 
that supported their own being, the inward Self, as 
far beyond-the £go. | 
T: 


N 
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Atman} the objective Self. 


Let us now see how they tried to discover the 
infinite in the outward or objective world. 

Nhe poets had rested for a time in the One, whom 
they conceived as the one god, but who ‘was still 
masculine, active, slightly mythological; who was in 
fact a divine Ego, not yet a divine Self. Suddenly, 
however, we light on passages of a different character. 
We seem to be moving in a new world. All that is 
dramatic and mythological, every form and, every 
name, is surrendered, and there remains only ‘the 
One, or that which exists, as a neuter, as a” Tast 
attempt to grasp the infiniée. 

The Vedic poets no longer glorify the sky or the 
dawn, they do not celebrate the prowess of Indra, 
or the wisdom of Visvakarman and Prayfipati. They 
move about, as they say themselves, ‘as if enveloped 
in mist and idle speech!’ Another says*: ‘My ears 
vanish, my eyes vanish, and the light also which 
dwells in my heart ; my mind with its far-off long- 
ing leaves me; what shall I say, and what shall 
I think?’ N 

Or again: ‘Knowing nothing myself, I ask the 
seers here, who know; ignorant myself, that I may 
learn. He who established the° six worlds, is he 


1 Rig-Veda, X, 82, 7, fests 
uihfirena pravritit galpyå ka asutripah ukthasisah Waranti. 
2 Ibid. VI, 9, 6, è 
vi me karnå patayatah, vi kakshuh 
vi idam gyotit hridaye ahitam yat; 
vi ràe manah karati duraidhih 
kih svit vaksbyâmi kim u nu manishye,’ 
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that One which exists in the form of the unborn” 
Being*?’ ° 

These are the storms that annoutice a brighter sky,‘ 
and a new spring. tod 
, At last?, the existence of that One, the Self, is 
boldly asserted, as existing by itself, existing before 
all creatéd things, existing so long before the gods, 
that even they, the gods, do not know from whence 
this creation sprang. 4 

‘Before there was anything, we are told, ‘ before 
there was either death or immortality, before there 
was any distinction between day and night, there 
was that One. It breathed breathless by itself. 


> Other than it there nothing since has been. There 


was darkness then, everything in the beginning was 
hidden in gloom—all was like the ocean, without 
a light. Then that germ which was covered by the 
husk, the One, was brought forth by the power of 
heat.’ So the poet goes on brooding on the problem 
of the beginning of all things, how the One became 
many, how the unknown’ became known or named, 
how the*infinite became finite ; and he finally breaks 
off with these lines: 


“Who Ixaows the secret, who proclaimed it here, 
Whence, whence this manifold creation sprang ? 
The gods themselyes came later into being— 

Who knows from whence this great creation sprang? _ 
He-from whom all this great creation came,— j 
Whether his will created or was mute, — 


1 Rig-Veda, T, 164, 6, : 
akikitvan kikitusha% kit atra kavin prikkhůħi vidmane na vidvân ; 
vi yah tastambha shat ima ragâmsi agasya ripe kim api svit ekam. 

2 Tpid, X, 129, 2. Ñ 
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The most high seer, that is in highest heaven, } 
He knows it, or peřchance even he knows not. 


These ideas which in the hymns of the Rig-Veda 
appear only like the first dim stars, become more 
numerous and more brilliant as time goes on, till at 
last they form a perfect galaxy in what is ralled the 
Upanishads, the last literary compositions which still 
belong to the Vedie period, but which extend their 
influence far beyond its limits. 


oF 


The philosophy of the Upanishads. 


You remember that, next to what we call ‘the age 


of the hymns, followed the age of the Brihniaias, / 


ancient prose works intended to describe and to 
illustrate the ancient sacrifices. 

At the end of the Brihmanas we generally find 
what is called an Aranyaka, a forest book, œ book 
intended for those who have left their house to dwell 
in the solitude of the forest. 

And at the end of the Aranyakas again or incor- 
porated within them; we find the oldest Upsnishads, 
literally Sessions, or assemblies of pupils round their 
master; and in those Upanishads all thé, religious 
philosophy of the Vedic age is gathered up. “i 

In order to give you an idea of the, wealth of 
thought collected in these Upanishads, I may tell 
you that it was at first my intention to devote the 
whole of these lectures to an exposition of the doc- 
trines of tiie Upanishads. I should have found ample 
material in them; while now I can only give you 


the slightest sketeh of them in the short time that is 
still left to me. 


i 
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There is not what could be called a philosophical 
system, in these Upanishads. The are, in the true, 
sense of the Word, guesses at aks frequently con- 
tradicting each other, yet all tending in one direction. 
‘The key-note of the old Upanishads is ‘Know thy 
Self” but, with a much deep meaning than that of 
the PvG0l ceavrév of the Delphic oracle. The ‘Know 
thy Self’ of the Upanishads means, know thy true 
Self, that which underlies thine Ego. and find it and 
know it in the highest. the eternal Self, the One 
without a Second, which underlies the whole world. 

This>was the final solution of the search after the 
Infinite, the Invisible, the Unknown, the Divine, a 


' search begun in the simplest hymns of the Veda, 


and ended in the Upanishads, or as they were after- 
wards called the Vedanta, the end or the highest 
object’ of the Veda. 

I can do no more than read you some extracts from 


` these works, which stand unrivalled in the literature 


of India, nay, in the literature of the world. 


* 9 


Pragàpati and Indra. 


The fist extract is from the Khândogya Upani- 
sha@ (VII, 7-12). It is a story representing Indra, 
as the chief of the,Devas or gods, and Virokana, as 
the chief of the Asuras, seeking instruction from 
PragApati. This, no doubt, sounds modern, if com- 
pared with the hymns of the Rig-Veda, yet it is 
anything but modern, if compared with all the rest 
of Indian literature. The opposition betwren Devas 
and Asuras is, no doubt, secondary, bit traces of it 
begin to show themselves in the Rig-Veda. particularly 


R 
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in the last book. Asura, ‘living, was originally an 
epithet of certain vowers of nature, particularly of 
the sky. In some passages one feels inclined to 
translate deva asurah by ‘the living gods.’ After 
a time asura is used as an epithet of certain evil 
spirits also, and at last’ it occurs in the plural as 
the name of the evil spirits, opposed to the Devas, 
the bright, kind, and good spirits. In the Brihmanas 
that distinction. is firmly established, and nearly 
everything is settled there hy battles between Devas 
and Asuras. 

That Indra should represent the Devas is ratural. 


Virokana, however, is of later date: the name..dnes ; 


not occur in the hymns. He appears first in the 
Taittirtya Brihmana, I, 5, 9, 1, where he is introduced 
as the son of Prahrada and Kayfdht. Pragâpati has 
assumed in this story his later character, as a kind of 
supreme god; he is even represented as father of 
Indra in the Taittirtya Brahmama, I, 5, 9, 1. 

The object of our legend,is evidently to show the 
different stages by whichewe are to arrive at a know- 
ledge of the true Self in man. Pragâpati speaks at 
first in an equivocal way, saying that the person seen 
in the eye is the Self. He means the seer,’ as inde- 
pendent of the eye, but his pupils misunderstand him, 
the Asura supposing that the smell body geen in the 
pupil of the eye as in a mirror, is the Self, the Deva 
imagining that the shadow or the image in the mirror 
or in the water is the Self. But while Virotana is 
satisfied, Indra*is not, and he is then led on to seek 
the Self, Gest in the person who, freed from the im- 
pressions of ihe senses, is dreaming; then in the 
person who has ceased to dream and is quite uncon- 
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scious. Dissatisfied, however, with this, which eee 
to him, utter annihilation, Indra i is at last allowed to 
see that the Self is he who uses thd senses, but is dis‘ 
tinct from them, the person, in fact, seen in the eye, 
oie. perceived in the eye, as the seer; or again, he who 
knows that he is the knowèr, while the mind,’the 
divine e¥e, as it is called, is but his instrument. We — 
find here the highest expression of the truth as seen 
by the dwellers in the forest, the highest goal reached 
by them in their search after the infinite. 
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‘Pragâpati said: “The Self which is free from sin, 
free from old age, from déath and grief, from hunger 
and thirst, which desires nothing but what it ought 
to desire, and imagines nothing “but what it ought to 
imagine, that it is “which we must search out, that it 
is which we must try to understand. He who has 
searched out that Self and understands it, obtains all 
worlds and all desires.” 

‘The’ Devas (gods) and. Asura’ (demons) both heard 
these words, and said: “Well, let us search for that 
Self by,which if one has searched it out, all worlds 
and.all desires are obtained.” 

‘Thus saying Indra went from the Devas, Virokana 
from the Asuras, and both, without having communi- 

cated with each other, approached Pragpati, holding 
fuel in their hands, as is the custom for pupils ap- 
proaching their master.’ 2. 

‘They dwelt there as pupils for tiiriyawò years. 
Then Pragapati asked them: “For what purpose have 
you both dwelt here ?” è ‘ 
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‘They replied: “A saying of yours is being re- 
peated, viz. ‘the Self which is free from sin, free from 
old age, from death and grief, from hunger and thirst, 
which desires nothing but what it ought to desire, 
and imagines nothing but what it ought to imagine, 
that it is which we must search out, that it is which 


we must try to understand. He who has‘searched. 


out that Self and understands it, obtains all worlds 
and all desires. Now we both have dwelt here be- 
cause we wish for that Self”? 3, a 

‘Pragipati said to them: “The person that is seen 
in the eye}, that is the Self. This is what T have 


said. This is the immortal, the fearless, this is Brah- 
man.” 


‘They asked: “Sir, he’ who is perceived in the 


water, and he who is perceived in a mirror, who 
is he?” a 


‘He replied: “He himself alone is seen in all 
these??? 4, 


Eieuta KHANDA. 


‘Look at your Self ina pan of water, and what- 
ever you do not understand. of your Self %, come and 
tell me. 


1 The commentator explains this right] 


\ 
t y. Pragipati mtns by the 
Person that is seen in the eye, the real agent of seeing, who is sean by 
Sages even with their eyes shut. His pupils, 


à however, misunderstand 
him. (Yoga S. II, 6.) They think of the person that is seen, not of 
the person that sees. The person seen in the eye is to them the small 
ìigure imaged in the eye, and they go on ther; 


) l y 'efore to ask, whether the 
image in the water or in a mirror is not the Self. 


o commentators are at great pains to explain that Pragipati 
told no falsehood. Ie meant by purusha the personal element ea 
highest sense. and it was not 


his fault that hi j 
for man or bod: 8 pupils took purusha 


* Itake &tmar'.t as a genitive, 
sative plural, ji í @ 


governed by yad, not as an accu- 


> 
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‘They looked in the water-pan. Then Prayipati j 
said to them: “What do you ste 2” 

‘They said:s We both see the Se?f.thus altogether, * 
a picture even to the very hairs and nails.”’ 1. 

, ‘Pragipati said to them: “After you have adorned 
yourselves; have put on ‘your best clothes and cleaued 
yourselves, look again into the water-pan.” ; 

‘They, after having adorned themselves, having 
put on their best clothes, and cleaned themselves, 
looked into thẹ water-pan. 

‘Pragåpati said: “What do you see?”? 2. 

‘They said: “Just as we are, well adorned, with 
our best clothes and clean, thus we are both there, 
Sir, Well adorned, with our best clothes and clean.” 

‘Pragipati said: “ That ùs the Self, this is the im- 
mortal, the fearless, this is Brahman.” 

‘Then both went away satisfied in their hearts.’ 8. 

‘And Pragipati looking after them, said: “They 
both go away without having perceived and without 
haying known the Self, and whoever of these two}, 
whether Devas or Asuras, will follow this doctrine 
(upanisliad), will perish.” . i 

‘Now Virozana satisfied in his heart went to the 
Asuras pid preached that doctrine to them, that the 
Self.(the body) alone is to be worshipped, that the 
Self (the body) alone is to be served, and that he who 
worships the Self “and serves the Self, gains both 
worlds, this and the next.’ 4. z 

‘Therefore they call even now a man who does not 
give alms here, who has no faith, and-offers no sacri- 
fices, an Asura, for this is the doctrine (vpanishad) 
of the Asuras. They deck out the bocy of the dead 


1°The commentator reads yi-tare for ya.ah, 
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T with perfumes, flowers, and fine raiment by way of 
ornament, and think they will thus conquer that 
wordi kre det o 


Nintu KHANDA. 


‘But Indra, before he had returned to the Devas, 
saw this difficulty. As this Self (the shadow in the 
water’) is well -adorned when the body is well 
adorned, well dressed when the body is well dressed, 
well cleaned if the body is well cleaned, that Self 
will also be blind if the body is blind, lame if the 
body is lame, crippled if the body is crippled, and 


will perish in fact as soon as the body pexizhes. - ' 


Therefore I see no good in this (doctrine). 1. 
‘Taking fuel in his hand he came again as a pupil 
to Pragâpati. Prayipati said to him: « Maghavat 
(Indra), as you went away with Viro/ana, satisfied in 
your heart, for what purpose did you come back ?” 
‘He said: “Sir, as this Self (the shadow) is well 
adorned when the body is well adorned, well dressed 
when the body is well Gressed, well cleaned if the 
body is well cleaned, that’ Self will also be blind if 
the body is blind, lame if the body is lame, crippled 
if the body is crippled, and will perish in fact as soon 
as the body perishes. Therefore I sce no good in’ this 
(doctrine).”’ 2. o z 


‘“So it is indeed, Maghavat,” replied Pragâpati ; 


1 The commentator remarks that though both Indra and Virðkana 
had mistaken the, true import of what Pragâpati said, yet while 
Virokana took the body to be the Self, Indra thought that the Self 
was the shadow of the Indy. 


* Srama, lame A.S. lam, is explained by the commentator as one- 
eyed ekanetra, / a € 


(g 


e 
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“but I shall explain him (the true Self) further to 
you. Live with me another thirty-two years.” 

‘He lived with him another thirty-two years, and * 
then Pragipati said: 3. ° 


TENTH Kravpa. 


‘«He tie moves about happy in dreams, he is the 
Self, this ig the immortal, the fearless, this is Brah- 
man.” ° e 

‘Then Indra went awayesatisfied in his heart. But 
before he had returned to the Devas, he saw this 
difficulfy. Now although it is true that that Self is 

, noteLind even if the body is blind, nor lame, if the 
body is lame, though it isctrue that that Self is not 
rendered faulty by the faults of it (the body), 1. 

‘Nor struck when it (the body) is struck, nor lamed 
when it is lamed, yet it is as if they struck him (the 
Self) in dreams, as if they drove him away. He be- 
comes even conscious, as it were, of pain, and sheds 
tears. Therefore I see no good in this? 2. 

‘Taking fuel in his hands®he went again as a pupil 
to Prag&pati. Pragipati said to him: “Maghavat, as 
you went, away satisfied in your heart, for what pur- 
pose did“you come back ?” 

‘He said: “Sir, although it is true that that Self 
is not blind even i$ the body is blind, nor lame if the 
body is lame, though it is true that that Self is not, 
rendered faulty by the faults of it (the body), 3. 

‘Nor struck when it (the body) is struck, nor lamed 
when it is lamed, yet it is as if they struck him (the 
Self) in dreams, as if they drove him away. He be- 
comes even conscious, as it were of piin, and sheds 
tears. ‘Therefore I see no good in this.” 
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“So it is indeed, Maghavat,” replied Pragipati; 
“but I shall explaih him (the true Self) further to 
you. Live with'me another thirty-two years.” 

‘He lived with him another thirty-two years. 
Then Pragâpati said: 4. 


P 
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““When a man being asleep, reposing, and at per- 
fect rest}, sees no dreams, that is the.Self, this is the 
immortal, the fearless, this is Brahman.” 

‘Then Indra went away satisfied in his heart. But 
before he had returned to the Devas, he saw. this 
difficulty. In truth he thus does not know himself 
(his self) that he is I, nor does he know anything that 
exists. He is gone to utter annihilation. I see no 
good in this.’ 1. up 

‘Taking fuel in his hand he went again as a pupil 
to Prayipati. Pragâpati said to him: “ Maghavat, 
as you went away satisfied in your heart, for what’ 
purpose did you come bagk ?” y 

‘He said: “Sir, in that way he does not know 
himself (his self) that he is I, nor does he know 
anything that exists. He is gone to utter ‘annihila- 
tion. I see no good in this.”’ 2, c 

*“So it is indeed, Maghavat,” replied Pragipati ; 
“but I shall explain him (the true Self) further to 

You, and nothing more than this? Live here- other 
five years,” 


“He lived there other five years. This made in all 


} See Khtndogra Upinishad, VI 
r panishad, VIII, 6, 3. 
2 Sankara ane this Epa : it 
ferent from the Tale ea meaning, the real Self, not anything dif- 


° . 
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one hundred and one years, and therefore it is said i 

that Indra Maghavat lived on& hundred and one 
o . : A : . : 

years as a pupil with Praydpati. “Pragipati said to * 

him: 8. AY 

° TWELFTH KHANDA. 


‘“Maclavat, this body is mortal and always held 
by death. It is the abode of that Self which is’ 
immortal and without body. Whén in the body (by 
thinking this: body is I and I am this body) the Self 
is held by pleasure and pain. So long as he is in 
the body, he cannot get free from pleasure and pain. 
But when he is free of the body (when he knows 


* \himSeif different from the body), then neither pleasure 


nor pain touches him®.”’ 1. 

‘“ The wind is without body, the cloud, lightning, 
and thunder are without body (without hands, feet, 
etc.). Now, as these, arising from this heavenly ether 
(space), appear in their own form, as soon as they 
have approached the highest light, 2. 

©¢Thus does that serene saul, arising from this 
body, appear in its own form, aş soon as it has 
approached the highest light (the knowledge of Self syi 
He (in tliat state) is the highest person (uttama 
pdrusha). He moves about there laughing (or eating), 


1 Accordin§ to some, the body is the result of the Self, the elements 
of the body, light, water, and earth springing from the Self, and the 
Sélf afterwards entering them. N 

2 Ordinary, worldly pleasure. Comm, 

3 The simile is not so striking as most of those old similes are. The 
wind is compared with the Self, on account of its keing for a time lost 
in the ether (space), as the Self is iù the body, and then rising again 
out of the ether and assuming its own form as*vind, The chief stress 
js laid on the highest light, which in the one case is Ü `e sun of summer, 
in the other the light of knowledge. 
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playing, and rejoicing (in his mind), be it with women, 
carriages, or relatives, never minding that body into 
which he was born}. ‘ i 

‘“Like as a horse aitached to a cart, so is the 
spirit? (prâna pragnâtman) attached to this body.”’ 3. 

“Now where the sight has entered into the void 
(the open space, the black pupil of the ¢ye), there 
is the person of the eye, the eye itself is the instru- 
ment of seeing. He who knows, let me’ smell this, 
he is the Self, the nose is the instrument of smelling. 
He who knows, let me say this, he is the Self, the 
tongue is the instrument of saying. He who, knows, 
let me hear this, he is the Self, the ear is the in- 
strument of hearing.”’ 4. as 


‘*He who knows, let me think this, he is the Self, 


the mind is his divine eye*. He, the Self, seeing 
these pleasures (which to others are hidden like a 
buried treasure of gold) through his divine eye, i.e. 
through the mind, rejoices. 

‘“The Devas who are in the world of Brahman 


1 These are pleasures which séém hardly compatible witk the state 
of perfect peace which the Self is supposed to have attained, The 
passage may be interpolated, or put in on purpose to show that the Self 
enjoys such pleasures as an inward spectator only, withow% identifying 
himself with either pleasure or pain, He sees them, as he ‘says after- 
wards, with his divine eye. The Self perceives in all things Kis Self 
only, nothing else. In his commentary on the Taittiriya Upanishad 
(P. 45) Sankara refers this passage to Braiman as an effect, not to 
„Brahman as a cause. 

? The spirit is not identical with the body, 
a horse, or driving it, like a charioteer. In other passages the senses 
are the horses, buddhi, reason, the charioteer, manas mind, the 
reins. ‘The spirit is attached to the cart by the ketana; oE Ananda- 
gninagiri, =- 


® Because it Beivea not only what is pres e 
and future, Poa y Present, but also what is past 


but only joined to'it, like 


E] 
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worship that Self (as taught by Pragipati to Indra, 2 
and by Indra to the Devas). here all worlds are 
held by them, and all pleasures. aHe who knows * 
that Self and understands it? obtains all worlds and 
all desires.” Thus said Prayéipati, thus said Pragâ- 
pati.’ ao © 
4 Yagnavalkya and Maitreyi. 

The next extract is taken from the Brihadâranyaka, 
where it is repeated twice, with slight differences, 
the first time in the second, the second time in the 
fourth Adhyâya t. 

‘Yagnavalkya? had two wives, Maitreyi and 


`> Kâtyäyani. Of these Maitreyi was conversant with 


Brahman, but Kâtyâyani possessed such knowledge 
only as women possess. 

‘Now when Yâgnavalkya was going to enter upon 
another state, he said: “ Maitreyî, verily I am going 
away from this my house (into the forest)”. For- 
sooth, let me make a settlement between thee and 
that Kâtyâyanî (my other wife)?” 1. 

‘ Maitfeyî said: “My Lord, if this whole earth full 
of wealth belonged to me, tell me, should I be im- 
mortal by it*?” 

© “No,” replied Yagnavalkya; “ like the life of rich 
people will be thy life. But there is no hope of im- 
mortality by wealth:”’ 2. 

‘And Maitreyi said: “What should I do with~ 


p 
1 The variations of the second recension are marked by B. 
2 This introductory paragraph occurs in the second version only, 
s Instead of udyâsyan, B. gives pravragishyan, the more techni- 


cal term. 
1 Should I be immortal by it, or no? B., 
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that by which I do not become immortal? What 
my Lord knoweth«(of immortality), tell that to 
met”? 3, z 

‘Yâgnavalkya replied: “Thou who art truly dear 
to me, thou speakest dear words. Come, sit down?, 
I will explain it to thee, and mark well what I 
say.” 4, 3 

‘And he said: “Verily a husband is not dear, 
that you may love the husband; but that you may 
love the Self, therefore a husband is dear. 

‘“ Verily a wife is not dear, that you may love the 
wife; but that you may love the Self, therefore a 
wife is dear. 

‘“ Verily, sons are not dear, that you may zove 
the sons; but that you may love the Self, therefore 
sons are dear. ‘ 

‘“ Verily, wealth is not dear, that you may love 
wealth; but that you may love the Self, therefore 
wealth is dear*, 

‘“ Verily, the Brahman-class is not dear, that you 
may love the Brahman-class; but that you may love 
the Self, therefore the Braihman-class is dear,’ 

‘“ Verily, the Kshattra-class is not dear, that you 
may love the Kshattra-class; but that you.may love 
the Self, therefore the Kshattra-class is dear. ` 

‘“ Verily, the worlds are not dear, that, you may 
love the worlds; but that you ‘may love the Self, 
therefore the worlds are dear i 


‘“ Verily, the Devas are not dear, that you may 


: Tell that clearly tome. B. 
_ Thou wh. art dear.+o me, thou art dearer to me still, Therefore 
sit down. B. {i 5 


* B. adds, Verily, 


cattle are not dear, etc, 
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love the Devas; but that you may love the Self,” 
therefore the Devas are dear’, e 

‘«Veérily, creatures are not dear, that you maye 
love the creatures; but thas you may love the Self, 
therefore are creatures dear. 

‘“Verily, everything is nat dear that you may 
love evepything ; but that you may love the Self, 
therefore everything is dear. 

t“ Verily, the Self is to be seen, to be heard, to 
be perceived; to be marked, O Maitreyi! When we 
see, hear, perceive, and know the Self*, then all this 
is known.”’ 5, 

t“ Whosoever looks for the Brahman-class else- 


, Whee than in the Self, should be abandoned by the 


Brahman-class. Whosoever looks for the Kshattra- 
class elsewhere than in the Self, should be aban- 
doned, by the Kshattra class. Whosoever looks for 
the worlds elsewhere than in the Self, should be 
abandoned by the worlds. Whosoever looks for the 
Devas elsewhere than in the Self, should be aban- 
doned by the Devas’. Whosoever looks for creatures 
elsewhere than in the Self>should be abandoned by 
the creatures. Whosoever looks for everything else- 
where than in the Self, should be abandoned by 
everything. This Brahman-class, this Kshattra-class, 
these worlds, these ere these creatures, this every- 
thing, all is that Self.” 

‘Now as the Scat of a drum when beaten. 


1 B. inserts, Verily, the Vedas are not dear, etc. 
2 When the Self has been seen, heard, perceived, and raed B. 
3 B. inserts, Whosoever looks for the Vedas, etc. 
4 B. adds, these Vedas. a 
5 I construe sa yathaé with evam vai in § 42, lo- king ‘upon § llas 
probably a lator insertion. 
Z 
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cannot be seized externally by themselves, but the 
sound is seized when the drum is seized or the beater 
of the drum;”’ 7.. X 

‘“ And as the sounds cf a conch-shell when blown 
cannot be seized externally (by themselves), but the: 
sound is seized when the.shell is seized, or the blower 
of the shell;”’ 8. ¢ 

‘“ And as the sounds of a lute when played cannot 
be seized externally by themselves, but the sound 
is seized when the lute is seized or the player of 
the lute?” 9. 3 

<“ As clouds of smoke proceed by themselves out 
of a lighted fire kindled with damp fuel, thus, verily, 
O Maitreyî, has been breathed forth from this‘ gieat 
Being what we have as Rigveda, Yagurveda, Sima- 
veda, Atharvingirasah, Itihisa (legends), Purina, 
(cosmogonies), Vidya (knowledge), the Upanishads, 
Slokas (verses), Sûtras (prose rules), Anuvyikhyanas 
(glosses), Vyâkhyânas (commentaries). From him 
alone all these were breathed forth.”’ 10. 

‘“As all waters find their centre in the sea, all 
touches in the skin, all” tastes in the tongue, all 
smells in the nose, all colours in the eye, all sounds 
in the ear, all percepts in the mind, all knowledge 
in the heart, all actions in the hands, all movements 
in the feet, and all the Vedas in speech,” —11. “ 

‘As a lump of salt, when tarown into water, 
hecomes dissolved into water, and could not be taken 
out again, but wherever we taste (the water) ‘it is 
salt, thus verily, O Maitreyi, does this great Being, 
endless, unlimited, consisting of nothing but know- 


1 B. adds, sacri‘{ce, offering, food, drink, this world and the other 
world, and all creatures, 
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ledge}, rise from out these elements, and vanish again 
in them. When he has departed, there is no more 
knowledge, I,say, O Maitreyi.” ‘Thus spoke Yâgnat 
valkya.’ 12. TE ¢ 
‘Then Maitrey? said: “Here thou hast bewildered 


° me, Sir, when thou sayest thet having departed, there 


is no maze knowledge*.” 

‘But Yagnavalkya replied: “O Maitreyi, I have 
said nothing that is bewildering: This is enough, 
O beloved, for wisdom *.”’ 18. 

«“For when there is as it were duality, then one 
sees the other, one smells the other, one hears the 
other’, one salutes the other®, one perceives the 
otlier®, one knows the other; but when the Self only 
is all this, how should he smell another’, how should 
he see® another®, how should he hear™ another, how 
should he salute™ another, how should he perceive 
another, how should he know another? How 
should he know him by whom he knows all this? 
How, O beloved, should he know (himself) the 


Khnower 8%”? BS 


o á 
1 As solid salt, compact, pure, ind entire is nothing but taste, thus, 
verily, O beloved, this Self, compact, pure, and entire, is nothing but 


knowledge. B. 
2 *Heré, Sir, thou hast brought me into bewilderment; I do not 


undefStand him? B. x " 
3 Verily, Beloved, that,Self is imperishable, and of an indestructible 


nature. B. 


4 B. inserts, one tastes the other. & 
5 BP inserts, one hears the other. 

6 B. inserts, one touches the other. 7 see, B. 

® smell, B. ° B. inserts taste. 1 salute, B» u hear, B. 


12 B, inserts, how should he touch another ? 

13 Instead of the last line B. adds (LV, 6, 35): ‘Ths Self is to be 
described by No, No! He is incomprehensible, forie is not compre- 
hended; free irom decay, for he does not.decay; free from contact, for 


Z2 


‘ 
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Yama and Nakiketas. 


`. One of the best known. among the Upanishads is 
the Katha Upanishad. It was first introduced’ to 
the knowledge of European scholars by Ram Mohun 
Roy, one of the most enlightened benefactors of his 
own country, and, it may still turn out, one of the 
most enlightened benefactors of mankind. It has 
since been frequently translated and discussed, and it 
certainly deserves the most careful ecnsideration of 
all who are interested in the growth of religious and 
philosophical ideas. It does not seem likely tuat we 
possess it in its original form, for there are clear 
traces of later additions in it. There is in fact the 
same story told in the Taittiriya Brihmana, IT, 11, 
8, only with this difference, that in the Brahmana 
freedom from death and birth is obtained by a pevuliar 
performance of a sacrifice, whilé in the Upanishad it 
is obtained by knowledge only. 

The Upanishad consists of a dialogue between a 
young child, called Naviketas, and Yama, the ruler of 
departed spirits. The father of Natiketas had offered 
what is called an All-sacrifice, which requires a 
man to give away all that he possesses. His son, 
hearing of his father’s vow, asks him, whether he 
does or does not mean to fulfil, his vow without 
reserve. At first the father hesitates; at last, be- 
coming angry, he says: ‘Yes, I shall give thee. also 
unto death, i 


he is not touched; unfettered, he does not tremble, he does not fail. 


How, O beloved, should he know the knower? Thus, O Maitreyi, thou 


hast been instrueved. Thus far goes immortality.’ Having said so, 
Yagnavalkya went away (into the forest), 15, 


t 


a 
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The father, having once said so, was bound to fulfil 
his vow, and to sacrifice his son to death. The son is 
quite willing to go, in order to’ redeem his father's 
rash promise. nape 

‘I go, he says, ‘as the first, at the head of many 
(who have still to die); I?go in the midst of many 
(who ai now dying). What Yama (the ruler of the 
departed),has to do, that he will do unto me to-day. 

‘Look back, how it was with.those who came 
before; look forward, how it will be with those who 
come hereafter. A mortal ripens like corn;—like corn 
they spring up again. 

When Nakiketas entered the abode of the departed, 
their ruler, Yama, was .absent, and his new guest 
was left for three days without receiving due hospi- 
tality. 

Im order to make up for this neglect, Yama, when 
he returns, grants him three boons to choose. 

The first boon which Nakiketas chooses is, that his 
father may not be angry with him any more. 

The second boon is, that,Yama may teach him some 
peculiar form of sacrifice*. 

Then comes the third boon: 

‘Na/aketas says*: “There is that doubt, when man 
is dead, some saying that he is, others that he is not: 


+ In the Taittiriya Buthmana the first boon is that he should return 
to his father alive. 

2 Jn the Taittirlya Brâhmana the second boon is that his good worxs 
should not perish, whereupon Yama told him a peculiar sacrifice, hence- 
forth to be called by the name of Nakiketas. . 

3 In the Taittirlya Brahmana the third boon @s that Yama should 
tell him how to conquer death, whereupon Yama tells him again the 
Nakiketa sacrifice, only, according to the coihmer‘sry, with this modi- 
fication, that the meditation (up&sana) should be the principal, the 
performing of the sacrifice (kayana) tho secondary part. 
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doe should like to know, taught by thee. This is 
the third of my boons.” 20, $ 
“ ‘Death replied: “On this point even the Devas 
have doubted formerly; ‘it -is not easy to unger- 
stand. That subject is subile. Choose another boon, < 
O Natiketas. Do not’ force me, let me off that 
boon!”? 9), Q 

<“ Whatever desires are difficult to attain for 
mortals, ask for them according to thyswish! These 
fair maidens with their chariots and musical instru- 
` ments, such as are not indeed to be obtained by men, 
be waited on by them! I give them to thee. But do 
not ask me about dying.”’ 25, as 

‘Nakiketas said: « They last till to-morrow, O 
Death, they wear out the ‘vigour of all the senses. 
Even the whole of life is short! Keep thy horses, 
keep dance and Song to thyself.’ 26. ‘No man can be 
made happy by wealth. Shall We possess wealth, 
when we see thee, O Death! No, that on which there 
is doubt, O Death, tell us what there is in that great 
future. Nasiketas does ngt “choose another boon but 
that which enters into’the hidden world.”? 29, ° 

At last, much against his will, Yama is obliged to 
reveal his knowledge of the Self: k 

‘Fools; he says, ‘dwelling in ignorance, wise.,in 
their own sight, and puffed up with vain krowledge, 


80 round and round, staggering to and fro, like blind 
Ien led by the blind? I, 5. 


‘The future never rises before 
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recognises the Old, who is difficult to be seen, who j 
has entered into darkness, who’ is hidden in the cave, 
who dwells in the abyss, as God, he indeed leaves joy 
anà sorrow far behind.’ 42.” 

‘The knowing Self is not born, it dies not; it came 
from nothing, it became nothing! The Old is unborn, 
‘from ev¢lasting to everlasting, he is not killed, though 
the body is killed.’ 18. y 

‘The Self issmaller than small, greater than great; 
hidden in the heart of the creature. A man who has 
no more desires and no more griefs, sees the majesty 
of the,Self by the grace of the creator.’ 20. 

‘Though sitting still, he walks far; though lying 
| down, he goes everywhere. Who save myself is able 

to know that God, who rejoices and rejoices not?’ 21. 

‘That Self cannot be gained by the Veda; nor by 

understanding, nor by much learning. He whom the 

| Self chooses, by him alone the Self can be gained. 
| The Self chooses him as his own.’ 23. F 

‘But he who has not first turned away from his 

wickedness, who is not tranguil and subdued, or whose 

| mind i8 not at rest, he can never obtain the Self, even 

| by knowledge.’ 24. 

‘No mortal lives by the breath that goes up and 
bythe breath that goes down. We live by another, 
l in whomsthese two repose.’ V, 5. 

‘Well then, I Shall tell thee this mystery, the 
| eternal Brahman, and what happens to the Self, aftér 
reaching death.’ 6. é 
| ‘Some are born again, as living. beings, others 

enter into stocks and stones, according tp their work 
and according to their knowledge.” 7. = 


2 Nothing sprang from it. Comm, 
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‘But he, the highest Person, who wakes in us while 
we are asleep, shaping one lovely sight after another, 
‘he indeed is called’ the Bright, he is called Brahman, 

whe alone is called the “Immortal. All worlds «are 
founded on it, and no one goes beyond. This is, 
thai.’ 8, oia 

‘As the one fire, after it has entered tke world, 
though one, becomes different according to whatever 
it burns, thus the one Self within all things, becomes 
different, according to whatever it enters, and exists 
also apart.’ 9. Š 

‘As the sun, the eye of the world, is not contami- 
nated by the external impurities seen by the eye,” 
thus the one Self within all things, is never contami- 
nated by the suffering of the world, being himself 
apart.’ 11. 

‘There is one eternal thinker, thinking non-eternal 
thoughts; he, though one, fulfils the desires of many. 
The wise who perceive him within their Self, to them : 
belongs eternal peace? 13. 

‘Whatever there is, the whole world, when gone 
forth (from Brahman) trembles in his breath! That 
Brahman is a great terror, like a drawn sword. 
Those who know it, became immortal,’ HA A i 

‘He (the Brahman) cannot be reached by speech, 
by mind, or by the eye. He cannot be apprehended, 
except by him who says: He is? 1%, 

‘When all desires that dwell in the heart cease, 
then the mortal becomes immortal, and obtains Brah- 
man.’ 14, 


‘When all the fetters of the heart here on earth 


are broken, thea the mortal becomes immortal—here 
my teaching ends,’ 15, . f: 


t 
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Religion of the Upanishads, 


Tt will probably be said that this-teaching of the’ 
Upanishads can no longer be called religion, but that 


sit is philosophy, though not yet reduced to a strictly 


systematic form. This shows again how much’ we 
are the glaves of language. A distinction has been 
made for us between religion and philosophy, and, so 
far as form ard object are concerned, I do not deny 
that such a distinction may be useful. But when 
we look to the subjects with which religion is con- 
cerned; they are, and always have been, the very 
subjects on which philosophy has dwelt, nay, from 
which philosophy has sprung. If religion depends 
for its very life on the sentiment or the perception of 
the infinite within the finite and beyond the finite, 
who is to determine the legitimacy of that sentiment 
or of that perception, if not the philosopher? Who 
is to determine the powers which man possesses for 
apprehending the finite by his senses, for working up 
his sincle and therefore finite: impressions into con- 
cepts by his reason, if not thie philosopher? And 
who, if not the philosopher, is to find out whether 
man caw claim the right of asserting the existence 
of the infinite, in spite of the constant opposition of 
sense and reason, taking these words in their usual 
meaning? We should damnify religion if we separated 
jt from philosophy: we should ruin philosophy if we 
divorced it from religion. c 

The old Brahmans, who displayed grater ingenuity 
than even the Fathers of our church iņ drawing a 
sharp line between profane and sacred writing, and in 
establishing the sacred and revealed character of their 
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a Scriptures, always included the Upanishads in their 
sacred code. The Upanishads belong to the Sruti or 
“revelation, in conttadistinction to the Smriti and all 
the rest of their literaturë, including their sacred daws, 
their epic poetry, their modern Purànas. The philos 
sophy of the ancient ‘Rishis was to them as sacred 
ground as sacrifice and hymns of praise. 9 
Whatever occurs in the Upanishads, even though 
one doctrine seems to contradict. the other, is to 
them, according to the principles of their most ortho- 
dox theology, absolute truth; and it 1s curious to see 
how later systems of philosophy, which are apposed 
to each other on very essential points, always try to 
find some kind of warrant for their doctrines in one’ 
or the other passage of the Upanishads, 


Evolution in Vedic religion. = 

But there is another point which deserves our care- 
ful attention in the final establishment of the ancient 
Hindu religion. ae) 

There can be no doubt that, even in the Samhitas, 
in the collections of the Sacred Hymns, we can ob- 
Serve the palpable traces of historical development. 
I tried to show this in some of my former lectures, 
though I remarked at the same time that itseemed to 
me almost useless to apply a chronological measure- 
‘ment to these phases of thought. We must always 
make allowance for individual genius, which is inde- 
Pendent of years, and even of centuries, nor must we 
forget that, Berkeley, who often reminds us of the 


most advanctd Hindu philosophers, was a contempo- 
rary of Watts, the pions poet. . 
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Tn ancient times, however, and during a period of 
incipient literature, such as the’ Vedic period seems 
to have been, we have a right to say-that, generally * 
spealsing, hymns celebrating the dawn and the sun 
were earlier than hymns addressed to Aditi; that 
these again were earlier thar songs in honour “of 
Pragipati,jthe one lord of all living things; and that 
such odes, as I tried to translate just now, in which 
the poet speaks: of ‘the One breathing breathless by 
itself? came later still. 

There is an historical, or, as it is now called, an 
evolutionary succession to be observed in all the 
hymns, of the Veda, and that is far more important, 
and far more instructive than any merely chrono- 
logical succession. All these hymns, the most ancient 
and the most modern, existed before what we now 
call the collection (samhita) of the hymns of the Veda 
was closed; and if we put that collection at about 
1000 B.C., we shall not, I believe, expose ourselves to 
any, damaging criticism. 

The final collection of the, hymns must have pre- 
ceded the composition of, the Brihmamas. In the 
hymns, and still more in the Brâhmanas, the theo- 
logical tréatises which belong to the next period, the 
highest rewards are promised to all who conscien- 
tiously perform the ancient sacrifices. The gods to 
whom the sacrifices are addressed are in the main the 
gods who are celebrated in the hymns, though we” 
can clearly perceive how gods, such as Pragâpati for 
instance, representing more abstract consepts of deity, 
come more and more into the foreground ip the later 
Brahmanas. i es 

Next follow the Aranyakas which, not only by the 


a 
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position which they occupy at the end of the Brah- 
manas, but also by their character, seem to be of a 
` later age again: “Their object is to show how sacri- 
‘fices may be performed by people living in the dorest, 
without any of the pomp described in the Brahmanas 
ard the later Sitrastky a mere mental effort. The 
worshipper had only to imagine the saciffice, to go 
through it in his memory, and he thus acquired the 
same merit as the performer of tedious rites. 

Lastly, come the Upanishads; and what is their 
object? To show the utter uselesstiess, nay, the mis- 
chievousness of all ritual performances ; to sondemn 
every sacrificial act which has for its motive a desire 
or hope of reward; to deny, if not the existence, a” 
least the exceptional and exalted character of the 
Devas, and to teach that there is no hope of salvation 
and deliverance, except by the individual Self recog- ` 
nising the true and universal Self, and finding rest 
there, where alone rest can be found, 

How these various thoughts were reached, how one 
followed naturally upon the other, how those who 
discovered them were gzided by the solé love of 
truth, and spared no human effort to reach the truth— 
all this I have tried to explain, as well as it could be 
explained within the limits of a few lectures, 

And now you will no doubt, ask, as ‘many have 
asked before, How was it possible to maintain a re- 
“ ligion, so full not only of different shades of thought, 
but»containing elements of the most decidedly an- 
tagonistic character? How could people live together 
as members of one and the same religious community, 
if some of them held that there were Devas or gods, © 
and others that there were no Devas or no gods; if 


o 
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some of them spent all their substance in sacrifices, 
and others declared every sacrifice a deception and 
a snare? How could books containing opinions ə 
mutually destructive be held*as sacred in their en- 
tirety, revealed, in the strictest sense of the word, nay, 
as beyond the reach of any other test of truth? 

Yet so it was thousands of years ago, and, in spite 
of all the changes that have intervened, so it is still, 
wherever the old Vedic religion is maintained. The 
fact is there; all we have to do is to try to under- 
stand it, and perhaps to derive a lesson from it. i 


3 


The four castes. 


Ss 


Before the ancient language and literature of India 
had been made accessible to European scholarship, it 
was the fashion to represent the Brahmans as a set of 
priests jealously guarding the treasures of their sacred 
wisdom from the members of all the other castes, and 
thus maintaining their ascendancy over an ignorant 
people. It requires but the slightest acquaintance 
with Sanskrit literature to, sce the utter groundless- 
ness of such a charge. One caste only, the Sidras, 
were prohibited from knowing the Veda. With the 
other castes, the military and civil classes, & know- 
ledge of the Veda, so far from being prohibited, was @ 
sacred duty. All hid to learn the Veda, the only 
privilege of the Brahmans was that they alone were - 
allowed to teach it. 

Tt was not even the intention of the Brahmans that 
only the traditional forms of faith and the purely 
ritual observances should be communicated to the 
lower castes, and a kind of esoteric religion, that of , 
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` the Upanishads, be reserved for the Brahmans. On 
the contrary, there ee many indications to show that 
these esoteric dostrines emanated from the second 
rather than from the first caste. e 

In fact, the system of castes, in the ordinary sense 
ofthe word, did not exist during the Vedic age. 
What we may call castes in the Veda is very different 
even from what we find in the laws of Manu, still 
more from what exists at the present; day. We find 
the old Indian society divided, first of all, into two 
classes, the Aryas or nobles born, ane the Sidras, the 
servants or slaves. Secondly, we find that the Aryas 
consist of Brihmanas, the spiritual nobility, the 
Kshatriyas or Raganyas, the military nobility, 
and the Vaisyas, the citizens. The duties and rights 
assigned to each of these divisions are much the same 
as in other countries, and need not detain, us at 
present. p 

The four stages of Âsramas. 


A much more important feature, however, of the 
ancient Vedic society than‘the four castes, consists in 
the four Asramas or stages.. ‘ 

A Brihmana, as a rule, passes through fourl, a 
nobleman through three, a citizen through two, a 
Sidra through one of these stages. The whole gourse 
of life was traced out in India for every,child that 
was born into the world; and, making every allow- 
ance for human nature, which never submits entirely 
to rules, we have no reason to doubt that, during the 
ancient periods of Indian history, this course of life, 
as sanctioned by their sacred books and their codes of 
law, was in the ntain adhered to, 


1 Aryavidyd-sudhanidhi, p, 153, ° 
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As soon as the child of an Arya is born, nay, even ° 
before his birth, his parents have to perform certain 
sacramental rites (samsk‘ras), without which the child» 
would not be fit to become a member of society; or, 
what was the same thing with thé old Brahmans, a 
member of the church. As,many as twenty-five 
samskiras are mentioned, sometimes even more. 
Stidras 1 ohly were not admitted to these rites; while 
Aryas, who’ omitted to perform theih, were considered 
no better than Sidras. : 


> 


First stage, Studentship. 


cy 
The first stage of life to the son of an Arya, that is 
of a Brihmana, or a Kshatriya, or a Vaisya, begins 
when he is from about seven to eleven years of age. 
He is then sent away from home, and handed over to 
a master to be educated. The chief object of his 
education is to learn the Veda, or the Vedas by heart. 
The Veda being called Brahman, he is called a Brah- 
mafirin, a student of the Veda. The shortest time 
assigned to an effective stugy*is twelvé years, the 
longest forty-cight®. While the ‘young student stays 
in his master's house, he has to submit to the strictest 
discipline: He has to say his prayers twice a day, at 
1 Aciording to Yama, Sidras also may receive these sacraments up 
to the Upanzya, apprenticeship, but unaccompanied by Vedic verses, 
a Aryavidya-sudhanidhiy p- 101. Apastamba-sitras, I, 1, 18, ed. 
Bühler, ‘Let him initiate a Brahman in spring, a Kshatriya in summer, a 
a Vaisy2 in autumn ; a Brahman in the eighth year after his conception, 
a Kshatriya in the eleventh year after his conception, a Vaisya in the 
twelfth year after his conception.’ m 
s Apastamba-sitras, I, 2, 12, ‘He who has been initiated shall dwell 
as a religious student in the house of his teacher, for foxty-eight years 
(if he learns all the Vedas), for thirty-six years, for twenty-four years, 
for eighteen years. ‘Twelve years should be the shortest time,’ 
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sunrise and sunset (sandhyopisana). Every morning 
and evening he has żo go round the village begging, 
and whatever is given him, he has to hand over to 
his master. He is himself to eat nothing except what 
his master gives him. He has to fetch water, to 
gather fuel for the altar, to sweep the ground round 
the hearth, and to wait on his master day and night. 
In return for this, his master teaches him the Veda, 
so that he can sayit by heart, and whatever else may 
be required to fit him to enter upon his second stage, 
and to become a marrie@ man ang a householder 


(grihastha). The pupil may attend additional lessons ~- 


of other teachers (upidhyfyas), but his initiation, and 
what is called his second birth, he receives fromhis 
spiritual guide or Afirya.only} ] 

When his apprenticeship is finished, the pupil, 
after paying his master his proper fee, is allowed to 
return to his paternal home. He is then called a 
Snâtaka?, one who has bathed, or Samâvritta, 
one who has returned. -We should say he had taken 
his degree. a Se 

Some students (naishé/uka) stay all their life at their 
master’s house, never marrying ; others, if moved by 
the spirit, enter at once, after serving their apprentice- 
ship, upon the life of an anchorite (sannyiisin), There 
are exceptions allowed for sick, blind and cripples. 
But the general rule is that thevyoung Arya, who is 


a 

1 More details are to be found in the old Dharma-stitras, the sources 

of the Laws of Manu and other later law-books. A translation of 

several of théséDharma-sitras, by Dr. G. Bühler, of Bombay, will soon 

be published in the ‘Sacred Books of the East, 5 

2 The nam of Snétaka does not apply to him from the time only 

of his leaving his master to the time of his marriage, but belongs to 
him throngh life. Cf, Aryayidyd-sudhanidhi, p. 181, 


a 
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now, at the lowest estimate, nineteen or twenty-two ” 
years! of age, should marry®. © 


a -A a 


id Second stage; Married Life. 

This is the second stage Of life, during which he is 
called aeGrihastha, or Grihamedhin, a householder. 
The most minute rules are given as to the choice of 
a wife and the’ marriage ceremonies» What interests 
us, however, most, is his, religion. He has by that 
time learnt the hymns of the Veda by Heart, and we 
may therefore suppose that he believes in Agni, Indra, 
Veruna, Pragâpati, and the other Vedic deities. He 
has also learnt the Brihmanas, and he is bound to 
perform a constant succession of sacrifices, as either 
prescribed or at least sanctioned by those sacred codes. 
He kas also learnt some of the Aranyakas and 
Upanishads? by heart, and if he has understood them, 
we may suppose that his mind has been opened, and 
that he knows that this second stage of active life 
is only, a preparation forsa third and higher stage 
which is to follow. No one, however, is allowed 
to enter on that higher stage who has not passed 
through the first and second stages. This at least 
is the general rule, though here too it is well known 

9 


1 He may begin his apprenticeship at seven; the shortest study of 
the Veda takes twelve years, and, according to some, the study of ths 
Mahdnamni and other Vratas another three years. See Asvaliyana 
Grillya-sitra, I, 22, 3. Comment. k Gi 

2 Mamu says that the right age for a man to marry is thirty, for a 
woman twelve; but that the law allows a man to marry at twenty-four, 
and a woman at eight. a GS) 

3 Apastamba-sitras, XT, 2, 5, 1. Satapatha-brahmana, X, 8, 5, 12, 
tasya vå etasya yagusho rasa evopanishat, 

Aa 
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that exceptions occurred. While a married man, 
the householder has to perform the five daily sacri- 
fices ; they are: a e 


(1) The study or teaching of the Veda; 


(2) Offering oblations to the Manes or his an-, 


cestcrs; 


(3) Offering oblations to the gods; 

(4) Offering food to living creatures; a 

(5) Receiving guésts. "E 

Nothing can be more perfect than the daily life 
mapped out, for the houstholder irf the so-called 
Domestice Rules (Grihya-sûtras). It may have been 
an ideal only, but even as an ideal it sh 
of life such as we find nowhere else. 

It was, for instance, a yer 
in India, that each man is born a debtor, that he 
owes a debt first to the sages, the founders and fathers 
of his religion ; secondly to the gods; thirdly to his 
parents*, The debt he owes to the sages he repays 


ows a view 


2 


1 The question of the four Asramas is fully discussed in the Vedanta- 
Stras, III, 4. The general rule is: 
bhavet, grihi bhdtva vant bhavet,-vani 
become a householder after he has com 
be a dweller in the forest after he has 
wander away after he has been a d 
added: yadi vetaratha brahmakaryid 
va, ‘or otherwise let him wander forth 
the house, or from the forest.’ (@abalopanishad, 4.) Thire is a quo- 
tation in Govindananda’s gloss to Vedanta-sitia, III, 4, 49, mentioning 
poe brahmak, pragipa- 

aturvidhah ; "pi 
vartdvristih, si navrittih, yaiyivarah, ghorasannyasiti Diet ; 
vânaprasthas J veikhânasa-udumbara-vâlakhilya phenapa-prabhedais 
katurvidhak ; tatha parivrad api kužikara-bahûdaka-hamsa-parama- 
hamsa-prabheda’ > faturvjdhah. Cf Brihat-Parasara-Samhita KE 

* Manu, VI, 35. “When he has Paid his three debts (to the sages, 
the manes, and the gods), let, him apply his mind to final beatitude 5 


y old conception of life 


_ of children. o 9 


° 
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as a student by a careful study of the Veda. The 
debt he owes to the gods, he rdpays as a householder, 
through a number of sacrifices, small or great. The 
debf he owes to his payents, he repays by offerings 
to the Manes, and by becoming himself the father 

After having paid these three debts, a man is con- 
sidered free of this world. 

But besides, all these duties, which each faithful 
Arya is bound to discharge, there are a great many 
other sacrifices*which he ‘is expected to perform, if he 
can afford it: some of them being daily sacrifices, 
others fortnightly, others connected with the three 
seasons, with the time of harvest, or with the return 
of each half-year or year. The performance of these 
sacrifices required the assistance of professional priests, 
and must in many cases have been very expensive. 
They had to be performed for the benefit of the three 
upper classes, the Aryas only, and during these great 
sacrifices, a Kshatriya and à Vaisya were both con- 
sidered, for the time beiñg, as good as a Brihmaaa. 
The actual performance af the sacrifices, however, and 
the benefits derived from that service, were strictly 
reserved to the Brâhmanas. Some of the sacrifices, 
such, as the horse-sacrifice and the Râgasûya, could 
be perfomed for the benefit of Kshatriyas only. 
Stidras were at fir8t entirely excluded from sacrifices, 


but low shall he fall who presumes to seek beatitude without having 
discliarged those debts. After he has read the Vedas in the form pre- 
scribed by law, has legally begotten a son, and has’performed sacrifices 
to the best of his power, he (has paid his three debts, and) may then 
apply his heart to eternal bliss’ See also Monu,-X™,"66. Sometimes 
the number is raised to four and five, See Boehtlingk and Roth, 
‘Sanskrit Dictionary,’ s, V. 
Aa2 
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though in later times we hear of certain exceptions, 
provided that no sacred hymns were employed during 
their performance.. + < 

From what we know of'tho ancient times of India, 
between about 1000 and 500 before our era, we find 
that for almost every hovr of the day and even the | 
night, the life of a Brahmana was under the strictest 
discipline from one end of the year to the other. 
The slightest neglect of his sacred duties entailed 
Severe penance and loss of caste, to say nothing of 
threatened punishments in: another ‘tife; while a 
careful observance of his prayers and sacrifices car- 
ried the promise, not only of a long and prosperous 
life on earth, but of the highest happiness in heaven. 


Third stage, Retirement. 


But now we come to the most important and most 
instructive feature in the life of the ancient Indians, 
When the father of a family perceived his hair 
growing gray, or when: he had seen the child of his 
child, he knew that he was quit of this world, he 
was to give up all that belonged to him to his sons, 
leave his house, and repair to the forest. He was 
then called a Vanaprastha. It was free to his wife to 
follow him or not, as she chose. There is in fact on 
this and on some other points connected with the 
forest-life considerable difference of opinion among 
ancient authorities, which deserves much greater 
attention than it has hitherto received. The chief 
difficulty is how to determine whether these dif- 
ferent authorities represent local and contemporaneous 
usages, or successive bistorica] stages in the develop- 
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ment of Indian society. Wherever, for instance, ` 
retirement from the world was strictly enforced, it 
is clear that. the law of inheritahge. must have been 
considerably affected by it', while the option left 
„ to a wife of following her husband or not, as she 
pleased, would have greatly influenced the doriestic 
arranggments of Indian families. But in spite of all 
differences, one thing is quite certain, that, from the 
moment a man entered the forest, che enjoyed the 
most perfect freedom of thought and action. He 
might for a tène perform certain ceremonies, but in 
many, cases that performance was purely mental. He 
thought the sacrifice through as we might hum a 
, symphony to ourselves, and thus he had done all that 
could be required of him. But after a time that 
occupation also came to an end. We read of the 
Vanaprasthas subjecting themselves to several kinds 
of austerities, comprehended under the general name 
of tapas, but the idea that every act inspired by 
selfish interests, and particularly by a hope of 
rewards in another life; gas not only useless, but 
even ijurtful, became more anù more prevalent, and 
the only occupation left was self-inspection, in the 
true sense of the word, that is, recognising the true 
and, intitnate relation between the individual and the 
eternal Self. 

Many questions of the highest interest to the 
student of Indian history are connected with a true 


» 

1 Thus we read in the Lawbook of Vishnu, VI, 27, that the sons and 
grandsons pay the debts of a person who gives up his house, as in the 
case of death, and (V, 152) that a person who hes nike become a men- 
dicant becomes the king’s slave if he return, According to XVIL 
15, 16, the teacher or pupil takes the property of a Vanaprastha, 
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" appreciation of the forest-life. On these we cannot 
dwell at present. : . 

: Two points only must be noticed. First, that 
there was, after the third stage, a fourth and final 
stage, that of the Sannydsin, who retired from all 
humén society, and afte? rolitary wanderings in the 
wilderness, threw himself into the arms of depth. It 
is not always easy to distinguish the Sannydsin, also 
called by different, authorities bhikshu, yati, parivrag, 
and muni, from the Vanaprastha, though originally 
there was this very important difference, that the 
members of the three former âsramas aspired to 
rewards in another life (trayah 
while the Sannyisin, who had thrown off all works, 
aspired to true immortality in Brahman (eko ’mrita- 
tvabhâk, brahmasamsthah), that the dweller in the 
forest continued to belong to the parishad or som- 

» While the Sannyâsin shrank from any inter- 
Course with the world. 

Secondly, we must remember that the third stage, 
the forest life, which is’ so characteristic a feature in 
the ancient literature bf India, and fully recognised 
even in such late works as the Laws of Manu and 
the epic poems, was afterwards abolished ze possibly 
as affording too great a support to what we are 


by a byther (of the deceased), 
mment of a guest, the repast on 
e order of a hermit (are forbidden 


* Nrada: ‘The procreation of a son 
the slaughter of cattle in the entertai 
flech meat at funeral obsequies, and th 
Or obsolete in the fourth age). 

ditya' Purána» ‘What was a duty in the first 
cases) be done in tks fourth; since, in the Kal 


o 


o 


o 
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accustomed to call Buddhism! but what in many 


respects might be called a complete realisation and 
extension of¢the forest-life and the: final retirement 
from the world, as sanctioned by. the old Brahmanic 
„law. The orthodox scheme of the Brahmans was 
simple enough, so long as»tiey could persuade men 
to pass ghrough it step by step, and not to anticipate 
the freedom of the forest or the blessings of complete 
solitude, without first having fulfilled the duties of 
the student and the householder. That difficulty is 
well illustrated*by the dialogue between a father and 
his sen in the Mahâbhârata (Sintiparva, Adhy. 175). 
The father advises the son to follow the traditions of 
, the elders, first to learn the Veda, observing all the 
rules of studentship, then to marry and to have 
children, to erect the altars, and perform the appro- 
priate sacrifices, then to go into the forest, and at last 
to try to become a Muni. The son, however, rejects 
his advice, and declares the life of a householder, 
wife, children, sacrifices and all the rest, as worse 
than useless. ‘The enjoyment’ of a man who lives in 
the village, he says, ‘is the jaws of death; the forest, 
is the ahode of the gods, so the scripture teaches. 
The enjoyment of a man who lives in the village is 
a repe to bind him; the good cut it asunder and are 
free, thesbad never cut it. There is no such treasure 
for a Brahman as solitude, equanimity, truth, virtue, 
steadiness, kindness, righteousness, and abstainitig 
from works. What does wealth profit thee,or re- 


1 According to the Apastamba-stttras, I, 6, 18, 31, a person who has 
become a hermit without being authorised there+o by the rules of the 
Jaw (avidhina pravragita) is to be avoided. The Commentator 
explains this by Sakyddayah, Sakyas, ie, Buddhists, and the rest. ` 
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‘latives, or a wife, O Brihmana, when thou art going 
to die? Seek for the Self that is hidden in the 
heart. Whither. ary thy grandfathers gone and thy 
father Y Cie o 
All this may sound fanciful, poetical, imaginary, , 
but it represents the real life of ancient India. That 
in the ancient history of India this forest-life. was no 
mere fiction, we know, not only from the ancient lite- 
rature of India, but also from the Gresk’ writers, to 
whom nothing was so surprising as to find, by the 
side of the busy life of towns and villages, these large 
settlements of contemplative sages, the DACBior, as 
- they called them, in the forests of India. hae 
To us this forest-life is interesting, chiefly as a new 
conception of man’s existence on earth. No doubt it 
offers some points of resemblance with the life of 
Christian hermits in the fourth century, only that the 
Indian hermitages seem to be pervaded by a much 
fresher air, both in an intellectual and bodily sense, 
than the caves and places of refuge chosen by Chris- 
` tian sages. How far the idea of retirement from the 
world and living in the desert may first have been 
Suggested to Christian hermits by Buddhist pilgrims, 
who were themselves the lineal descendants of Indian 
forest-sages or Vanaprasthas ; whether some of those 
extraordinary similarities which exist between the 
Buddhist customs and ceremonial’ and the customs 
aid ceremonial of the Roman Catholie church (I will 
only mention tonsure, rosaries, cloisters, nunneries, 
confession (thorgh public), and clerical celibacy) could 
have arisen at the same time—these are questions that 
cannot, as yet; be dhswered satisfactorily. But with 
the exception of those Christian hermits, the Indians 
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seem to have been the only civilised people who per- 
ceived that there was a time in ù man’s life when it is 
well for him to make room for yéunger men, and by 
an xndisturbed contemplatidn of the great problems 


_of our existence here and hereafter, to prepare him- 


self for death. In order tosappreciate the wisdom of 
such a philosophy of life, we must not forget that we 
are speaking of India, not of Europe. In India the 
struggle of life was a very easy,one. The earth 
without much labour supplied all that was wanted, 
and the climate-was such*that life in a forest was not 
only possible, but delightful. Several of the names 
given to the forest by the Aryans meant originally 


delight or bliss. While in European countries the 


old people had still to struggle on, and maintain their 
position in society as a Senatus, a collection of elders | 
guiding, moderating, sometimes also needlessly check- 
ing the generous impulses of the succeeding gene- 
ration, in India the elders gladly made room for their 
children, when they had themselves become fathers, 
and tried to enjoy the rest of their lives in peace and 
quietness, ; 3 


Life in the forest, 


Do nof let us suppose that those ancient Aryans 
were less:wise than we are. They knew, as well as 
we do, that a mañ may live in the forest and yet 
have, his heart darkened by passions and desires: 
they also knew, as well as we do, that a man, ån the 
very thick of a busy life, may have ån his heart a 

ujet hermitage where he can always be alone with 
himself and his truest Self. a 
We read in the Laws of Yagiavalkya, III, 65: 


a 
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‘The hermitage is not the cause of virtue ; ae 
arises only when prattised. Therefore let no man 
sto others what is painful to himself? o 
À similar sentiment ótcurs in Manu VI, 66 (tyans- 
lated by Sir W. J ones): o 
‘Equal-minded towards all creatures, in whatsoever 
order he may be placed, let him fully discharge his 
duty, though he bear not the visible mark of his 
order. The visiklé mark of his ordertis by no means 
an effective discharge of duty.’ x 
In the Mahabharata thè samt sentiments occur 
again and again: 
‘O Bharata 1 wh 


o 
at need has a self-controlled man 
of the forest, and what use ds the forest to an uncon-2 
trolled man ? Wherever a’ self-controlled man dwells, 
that is a forest, that is an hermitage. ae 
‘A sage, even though he remains in his chouse, 
dressed in fine apparel, if only always pure,’and full 
of love, as long as life lasts, becomes freed from all 
evils 2, j > 
‘Carrying the three oStaves, observing silence, 
Wearing platted haif, shaying the head, élothing 
Oneself in dresses of bark or skins, performing vows 
and ablution, the ‘agnihotra-sacrifice, Awellitig in the 
forest, and emaciating the body, all these are vain, if 
the heart is not pure’? 4 o 
a Santiparva, 5961, 


dantasya kim aranyena tathidantasya bharata 
2.0 Jatraiva nivased dântas tad aranyam sa kâsramah. 
Vanaparva, 43450, 


tishthan grihe kaiva munir nityam sukir alankrital 
; Yavaggivam daydvams ka Sarvapipaih pramukyate. 
Vanaparvaistds, o 
tridandadh: 


dranam maunam gatabharo tha myndanam, 
' Valkalaginasamveshtam, vrai f 


takaryâbhishekanam, 
t 


2 
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Such ideas become in time more and more pre- 9 
valent, and contributed no doubt to the victory of 
Buddhism, in which all external ‘works and marks 
had ceased to be considered aè of any value. Thus we 
read in the Buddhist aphorisms of the Dhammapada’, 
Nos. 141, 142: 9° ‘ 

© Not yakedness, not platted hair, not dirt, not 
fasting, or lying on the earth, not rubbing with dust, 
nor sitting motionless, can purify asmortal who has 
not overcome desires. 

‘ He who, though“dressed in fine apparel, exercises 
tranquillity, is quiet, subdued, restrained, chaste, and 
has ceased to find fault with, all other beings*, he 
indeed is a Brahmana, a Sramana (ascetic), a Bhikshu 
(a friar)’ À 

All these thoughts had passed again and again 
through the minds of Indian thinkers as they pass 
through our own, and had received simple and beauti- 
ful expression in their religious and epic poetry. I 
need only mention here from’ the Mahibhirata è the 
curious dialogue between kiyg Ganaka and Sulabhi, 
who, in the guise of a beautiful Woman, convicts him 
of deceiving himself in imagining that he can be at 
the same time a king and a sage, living in the world, 
yet being ‘hot of the world. This is the same king ` 
Ganaka o£ Videha who gloried in saying that if his 


agnihotram vanevasah sariraparisoshanam, 
sarvany etâni mithya syur yadi bhâvo na nirmalah. 
Tedandiko, as a name of an ascetic, occurs in Buddhist literature 
also; 8ee Gâtaka II, p. 316 (Morris). - s 
1 Buddhaghosha’s Parables,’ ed. M. M., 1870, p. acviii. 
2 Dandanidhâna is explained by yitimanakkfyair himsâtyâgah, in 
the commentary on the Mahabharata, Santiparya, 175%. 37. 
3 Mahâbhârata, Sântiparva, Adhyâya 320; ed. Bombay, vol, v. 
p. 227 seq. Muir, ‘Religious and Moral Sentiments,’ p. 126. 
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% capital Mithilà were in flames, nothing belonging to 
him would be burnt:, Bee 
Still the ancient Brahmans retained:their conviction 

that, after the first and second stages of lifes, were 

passed, when a man was fifty—what we in our in- 

satiable love of work” call the very best years of a 

man’s life—he had a right to rest, to look inward and 

backward and forward, before it was too late. 

It would be ont of place here to enter into any his- 
torical disquisitions as to the advantages of these two 
systems in retarding or accelerating 
the real civilization, and the attain 
objects of human life. Only let us not, as We aye sO 
apt to do, condemn what seems strange to us, o” 
exalt what seems familiar. Our senators and elders 
have, no doubt, rendered important services ; but 
their authority and influence have many a time been 
used in history to check and chill the liberal 
generous tendencies of younger hearts. 


a true saying that young men imagine that old men 
are fools, and that old 


men know that young men are; 
but is it not equally true of many aman eminent in 
Church and State, 


that, in exact proportion as the 
vigour of his mind and the freshness of hig sentiments 


decrease, his authority and influence increase for evil 
rather than for good? á 


And remember, this life 
‘involuntary exile ; it was looked upon as a privilege, 
and no one was admitted to it who had not conscien- 
tiously fulfilled all the duties of the student and the 
householder. That previous discipline was considered 
essential tosubdue the unruly passions of the human 
1 Dharmapada; translated by M. M., p. ae 


‘ 


the real progress, 
ment of the real 


and 
It may be 
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heart. During that period of probation and prepa- 
ration, that is, during the best part of a man’s life, 
little freedom was allowed in thought or deed. As 
the student had been taught;so he had to believe, 80 
he had to pray, so he had to sacrifice to the gods. 
T'he Vedas were his sacred hocks, and their claims to 
a supernatural origin, to be considered as revelation, 
were more carefully and minutely guarded in the 
apologetic literrture of India than in any other 
theological literature which I know. 

And yet, on a sudden, as soon as a man entered 
upon the third stage or the forest-life, he was eman- 
cipated from all these fetters. He might carry on 
some outward observances for a time, he might say 
his prayers, he might repeat the scriptures which 
he had acquired as a boy, but his chief object was 
to concentrate his thoughts on the eternal Self, such 
ag it was’ revealed in the Upanishads. The more he 
found his true home there, and could give up all that 
he had formerly called his own, divesting himself of 
his Hyo, and all that was personal and transient, and 
recovering his true Self in, the eternal Self, the more 
all fetters of law, of custom, and caste, of tradition 
and outward religion fell from him. The Vedas now 
became 'to®him the lower knowledge only; the sacri- 
fices were Jooked upon as hindrances; the old gods, 
Agni and Indra, Mitra and Varuna, Visvakarman also 
and Pragipati, all vanished as mere names. There 
remained only the Atman, the subjective, and Brah- 
man, the objective Self, and the highest’ knowledge 
was expressed in the words tat tvam, thou art it; thou 
thyself, thy own true Self, that which can never be 
taken from thee, when everything else that seemed to 
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' be thine for a time, disappears; when all that was 


created vanishes again like a dream, thy own true 
Self belongs to the eternal Self; the Atman or Self 
within theeis the true Brzhman !, from whom thou wast 


> I have avoided to use the word Brahman instead of Atman, be- 


cause, though its later development is clear, I must confess that I have 
not been able as yet to gain 


a clear conception of its real roots. As 
for all other abstract conceptions, there must be for Ulahman also 
Something tangible from which it sprang, but what this was, seems to 
me still very doubtful, * 

There can be little doubt that the root from which brahman was 
derived is brih or vrih. The meanings ascribed tə this root by native 
grammarians are to erect, to strive, and to grow. These three mean- 
ings may be reduced to one, viz. to push, which, if used intropsitively, 


would mean to spring up, to grow; if transitively, to make spring up, 
to erect, é r 


Between these meanings, 
Brahman by the oldest 
explains brahman as meaning either 


- (See Haug, Ü 
1868, p. 
meaning of brahman, (1) pious 


e service, (2) sacred formula, , (3) 
i i wisdom, theology, theosoph 
(5) sacred life, chastity, (6) thé’ highes 4 a one 


contrary, thinks that brahmén meant origi 
Kusa grass, which during a s: 


rosperity of ifice 
depended on the hymns and prayers, these to, ee ty of a sari 


this pro: it con- 
ceived as the first gause of all being, Ppi Wale 


© were called bráhman, _ 
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estranged for a time through birth and death, but who : 

receives thee back again as soo as thou returnest to 

Him, orto It. i 3 
j Tho otd. 


9 
. Here is the end of the long journey which.we 
undertook to trace; here the infinite, which -had been 
seen as behind a veil in the mountains and rivers, in 
the sun and the sky, in the endless dawn, in the 
heavenly father, in Visvakarman, the maker of all 
things, in Pragipati, the lord of all living creatures, 


* was seen at last in the highest and purest form which 


the Indian intellect could reach. Can we define him, 
they said, or comprehend him? No, they replied; all 


> ` 
general meaning, may have been conceived as what springs forth and 
what not only develops itself, but develops its 


grows, then also as- 
objects, also, more particularly the gods, who are named and praised in 
d in that direction, we have, I 


words, From the root vrih, determine 

believe, the Latin verb-um, and the Gothic vaurd, word (cf. barba and 
O. N. barS-r, urbs and Sanskrit ardha, ete.; Ascoli in Kuhn’s 
Zeitschrift, XVII, 834). How far the, Indians retained the conscious- 
ness of the original meaning of brih and brahma, is difficult to say, 
but it is curious to see how they*use Rrihas-pati and Vakas-pati, as 
synonymes, of the same deity. In the Bgihadaranyaka, I, 3, 20, we 
read; esha u eva brihaspatir, vag vai brihati, tasya esha patis, tasmad 
u brihaspatiz; esha u eva brahmanaspatir, vag vai brahma, tasya 
esha patis, ‘tasmâd u brahmanaspatit. Here the identity of vik, 
speech, with brihati (or brih) and brahman is clearly asserted. From 
the roct vrih, in the sense of growing, we have in Sanskrit barhis, 
shoots, grass» bundle of grass, in Latin virga. The Latin verbenae, 
also, the sacred branches, Sorn by the fetiales, and possibly the verbera 
(verberibus caedere), may come from the same root. Without attempt, 
ing to’ trace the further ramifications of brahman, word, hymn of 
praise, prayer, sacrifice, I shall only guard at once a ainst tEe idea 
that we have in it some kind of Logos. Though hrahman comes in 
the end to mean the cause of the universe, and is frequently identified 
with the highest Atman or Self, its development waspdifferent from 
that of the Alexandrian Logos, and historically, at all events, these 


two streams of thought are entirely unconpected. 
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we can say of him, is No, no! He is not this. He 
is not that; he is nct the maker, not the father, not 
the sky or the sun, not the rivers or the mountains: 
Whatever we have called him, that he is not. We 
cannot comprehend or name him, but we ean feel 
him; we cannot know him, but we can apprehend 
him; and if we have once found him, we can never 
escape from him. We are 
are blessed. They waited p 
before death would release them : 


found them. 


And yet they did not believe in the annihilation 
of their own Self. Remember the dialogue in which 
Indra was introduced as patiently acquiring a know- 
ledge of the Self. He firss looks for the Self in the 
shadow in the water; thén in the soul while, dream- 
ing; then in the soul when in dee 
is dissatisfied even then, an 
be; for he, the sleeper, do 
self) that he is I, nor doe: 
exists. He is gone to ut 
good in this,’ 

But what does his teach 
Mortal, he gays, ‘and alway: 


d says: ‘No, this cannot 
es not know himself (his 
s he know anything” that 
ter annihilation. » I see no 


er reply? ‘This bođy is 
s held by death, but it is 


i a VI,-A5, ‘Let him not wish for death, let him not wish for 
aiie; j: i e. : 
a k : m expect the appointed time, as an hired Servant expects his 


pest sleep. But he. 


a 
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the abode of the Self, which is immortal and without ~ 


a body. When embodied (whén thinking this body 
is I, and I am.this body) the Self-is held by pleasure 
and,pain. So long as hais‘thus embodied, he cannot 
get rid of pleasure and pain. But when the ‘Self is 
‘disembodied (when he knows himself to be différent 
from the body), then neither pleasure nor pain can 
touch him any more. 

Yet this Sels, the serene soul, or the highest person, 
does not perish, it only comes to himself again; it 

. rejoices even, it lawghs aŭd plays, but as a spectator 
only, never remembering the body of his birth. He 
is the Self of the eye, the eye itself is but an instru- 
ment. He who knows I will say this, I will hear this, 
‘I will think this, he is the Self; the tongue, the ear, 
the mind are bùt instruments. The mind is his divine 
eye, and through that divine eye the Self sees all that 
is beautiful, and rejoices. 

Here we see that annihilation was certainly not the 
last and highest goal to whith the philosophy or the 
religion of the Indian dwellers in the forest looked 
forward. The true Self.was to remain, after it had 
recovered itself. We cease to be what we seemed 
to be; we are what we know ourselves to be. Ifthe 
child of £ king is exposed and brought up as the son 
of an outeast, he is an outcast. But as soon as some 

“friend tells him wh he is, he not only knows himself 
to be a prince, but he is a prince, and succeeds to the 
throne of his father. So it is with us. So leng as 
we do not know our Self, we are what we appear to 
be. But when a kind friend comes to us and tells us 
what we really are, then we are vhanged as in the 
twinkling of an eye: we come to our Self, we know 

Bb 
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‘our Self, we ate our Self, as the young prince knew 
his father, and thus betame himself a king. 


Be , 
Phases of religious thought. 6 


We have seen a religion growing up from stage 
to stage, from the simplest childish prayers to the. 
highest metaphysical abstractions. In the majority 
of the hymns of. the Veda we might recognise the 
childhood; in the Brahmanas and their sacrificial, 
domestic, and moral ordinances the, busy manhood ; 
in the Upanishads the old age of the Vedic religion. 
We could have well understood if, with the historical 
progress of the Indian mind, they had discarded the 


purely childish prayers as soon as they had arrived 
at the maturity of the Brih 


vanity of sacrifices and the 


gods had once been recognised, they had been super- 
seded by the more exalted rel 
But it was not so. 


once found expression in India, that had once been 
handed down as a s 


the thoughts of the 


hood, the manhood, and the old age of the Indian 
nation, were made to 


Stages of the life of every individual. Thus alone can 
e he same sacred ĉde, the Veda, con- 


apposed to each other. Those who are 
imple hymns of the Veda, are hardly 
Should call gods, when Pragapati, the one 
lord of living creatures, had been introduced in the 


t 


three ; 


o 
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Brihmanas; and they ceased altogether to be gods 
when, as in the Upanishads, Brahman had been re- 

cognised as the cause of all things,’and the individual» 
self had been discovered ds a mere spark of the 

eternal Self. 

For hundreds, nay, for thòusands of years ‘this 
ancient xeligion has held its ground, or, if it lost it 
for a time, has recovered it again. It has accom- 
_modated itselfto times and seasons, it has admitted 
many strange and incongruous elements. But to the 

> present day there are still Brahmanic families who 
regulate their life, as well as may be, according to 
the, spirit of the Sruti, the revelation contained in the 
old Veda, and according to the laws of the Smriti, or 
their time-honoured tradition. 

There are still Brahmanic families in which the 
son léarns by heart the ancient hymns, and the father 
performs’ day by day his sacred duties and sacrifices, 
while the grandfather, even though remaining in the 
village, looks upon all ceremonies and sacrifices as 
vanity, sees even in the’ Yedie gods nothing but 

names of what he knows to be beyond all names, and 
seeks rest in the highest knowledge only, which has 
become to him the highest religion, viz. the so-called 
Vedinta, fhe end and fulfilment of the whole Veda. 
The three generations have learnt to live together 
in peace. The grandfather, though more enlightened, 
does not look down with contempt on his son or 
grandson, least of all does he suspect them of kypo- 
He knows that the time of their deliverance 
will come, and he does not wish that they should 
anticipate it. Nor does the son, tough” bound fast 
by the formulas of his faith, ard strictly performing 
Bb2 á 


crisy. 


, 


Qe 


a 
í 
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the minutest rules of the old ritual, speak unkindly 
of his father. He knows he has passed through the 
narrower path, aŭd he does not grudge him his 
freedom and the wider htrizon of his views. ( 
Is not here, too, one of the many lessons which an 
historical study of religion teaches us? 
en we see how in India those who in tho 
earliest times worshipped Agni, the fire, lived side by 
side with others-who worshipped Indva, the giver of 
rain; when we see how those who invoked Pragipati, 


the one lord of living créatures, did not therefore 


despise others who still offered sacrifices to the minor 


they were or ever could have been? 
I do not mean thas 


erty, whi 
modern Society, would r 

lation as Indig átcepted from its ancient lawgivers, 
utterly impossible with us. Even in India we only 


t 
4 


| 
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know the laws, we do not ‘know how they were“ 
obeyed; nay, even in India, history teaches us that 
the galling fetters of the old Brahmanic law were 
proken at last, for therescañ be little doubt that we 
have to recognise in Buddhism an assertion of the 
rights of individual liberty, ard, more particularly, of 
the right of rising above the trammels of society, of 
_ going, as it were, into the forest, and of living a life of 
perfect spiritual freedom, whenever, a desire for such 
freedom arose. One of the principal charges brought 
by the orthodox. Brahmais against the followers of 
Buddha was that ‘they went forth’ (pravrag), that 
they shook off the fetters of the law, before the 
appointed time, and without having observed the old 
rules enjoining a full course of previous discipline in 
traditional loré’and ritualistic observances. 

Büt, though we need not mimic the ideal of the 
ancient ‘Aryans of India, though the circumstances 
of modern times do not allow us to retire into the 
when we are tired’ of this busy life, nay, 
though, in our state of society, it may sometimes be 
honourhble ‘to die in harness, as it is called, we can 
yet learn.a lesson even from the old dwellers in 
Indian forests; not the lesson of cold indifference, but 
the lesson of viewing objectively, as being in it, yet 
not of it,the life which surrounds us in the market- 
place; the lesson of toleration, of human sympathy, of 
pity, as it was called in Sanskrit, of love, as we call 
it in English, though seldom conscious of the un- 
fathomable depth of that sacred word. „Though living 
in the forum, and not in the forest, we may yet learn 
to agree to differ with our neighbour, vo love those 
who hate us on account of our religious convictions, 


forest, 
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‘or at all events, unlearn to hate and persecute those 
whose own convictioris, whose hopes and fears, nay, 
even whose moral, principles differ from ovr, own. 
That, too, is forest-life, a ‘life worthy of a true forest- 
sage, of a man who knows what man is, what life is, 
and who has learnt to keep silence in the presence of 
the Eternal and the Infinite. n yi 

It is easy, no doubt, to find names for condemning 

Such a state of mind. Some call it sallow indiffer- 
ence, others call it dishonesty to toleraté a difference 
of religion for the different Asremas, the different . 
stages of life, for our childhood, our manhood, and our 
old age; still more, to allow any such differences 
for the educated and the uneducated classes ôf our, 
society. 

But let us look at the facts, such as they are 
around us and within us, such as they are and as 
they always must be. Is the religion of Bishop 
Berkeley, or even of Newton, the same as that of 
a ploughboy? In some ‘points, Yes; in all points, 
No. Surely Matthew. Arnold would have pleaded 
in vain if people, particularly here in Englarid, had 
not yet learnt that culture has somethi 


tő worship 
d illiterate 


are expressed by the 
same words,” 


And let us not think of others only, bit of our- 
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selves; not of the different phases oft society, but of ° 


the different phases through which we pass ourselves 
in our*journey from childhood to old age. Who, if 
he js honest towards himself, could say that the re- 
ligion of his manhood was the same as that of his 
° childhood, or the religion ofehis old age the sathe as 
athe religion of his manhood? It is easy to deceive 
ourselves, and to say that the most perfect faith is a 
childlike faith Nothing can be truer, and the older 
we grow thé more we learn to understand the wisdom 
. of a childlike faith. But before we can learn that, 
we have first to learn another lesson, namely, to 
put away childish things. There is the same glow 
about the setting sun as there is about the rising 
sun: but there lies between the two a whole world, 
a journey thrdugh the whole sky, and over the whole 
earth, 
The question therefore is not, whether there exist 
these great differences of religion in the different 
stages of each life, and in the different ranks of 
society, but whether we"shall frankly recognise the 
fact, a3 the ancient Brahmans’ recognised it, and try 
to determine accordingly our position not only to- 
wards those who use the same words in religion 
which We use, though with greatly varying meanings, 
but also.towards those who do not even use the same 
words. d 
But then it is asked, Is it really indifferent whether 
we use the same words or not, whether we use one name 
for the Divine or many? Is Agni as good a name as 
Pragipati, is Baal as good as Jehovah, or Ormazd as 
ood as Allah ? However ignorantuve miy be as to the 
real attributes of the Deity, are there not some at 


Do 
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- least which we’know to be absolutely wrong? How- 
ever helpless we may feel as to how to worship God 
worthily, are there not certain forms of worships which 
we know must be rejected ? , 4. 
Some answers to these questions there are which 
everybody would be ready to accept, though not 
everybody might see their full purport :— F : 
‘Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of 
Persons: but in every nation he that feareth him, 


and worketh righteousness, is accepted with him,’ 
(Acts x. 84, 35.) . 


iis uwa Peculiar child 


So much about names, 


ish way ? 
And what about thoughts ? 


a 
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When children begin to think, and to form their own’ ` 


ideas about father and mothef, if they believe their 
parents can do everything, gire them everything, the 
very stars from the sky, tåke away all their little 
_aches, forgive them all their little sins, does a father 
mind it? Does he always correct them? Is a father 
angry eyen if his children think him too severe? Is 
a mother displeased if her children believe her to be 
kinder, more ‘indulgent, more in “fact a child herself 
than she really is? True, young children cannot un- 
o. derstand their parents’ motives nor appreciate their 
purposes, but as long as they trust and love their 
parents in their own peculiar childish way, what more 
„do we demand ? 
‘And as to acts of worship, no doubt the very idea 
of pleasing thé Eternal by killing an ox is repulsive 
But, however repulsive it may seem to all 
here who would decline to 
accept the sweet morsel which her child offers her out 
of its own mouth and, it may be, with fingers any- 
thing but clean? Even ïf ske does not eat it, would 
she not wish the child to think that she had eaten it, 
and that it was very good? No,we do not mind in our 
or mistaken thoughts, 


or mistdiken acts of kindness, as long as they spring 


to us, 
around,.what mother is t 


dren, is their using words which they do not fully 
understand; their saying things which they do not 


fully mean; and, above all, their saying unkind 
things one of another. 
All this can only be a similitude, and the distance 


which separates us from the Divine is, as we all know, 


oe 


“quite incommehsurate with tha 
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dren from their parerits. 
much; but, after we 
have felt it, we cannot, È belie 


stead of breaking that dark’ glass, 
keep it as bright as we can. Impe: 


is, to us it is the most perfect, 


wrong in trusting to it for a little 
member, so long a 
at it is perfect) 
fectly conceivable that the liken 


And let us re 
bilities only, th 


We resign oursely; 
e likenesge8 and likelih 
the unseen an 


* Ved. Sate, IV, 1, 12, 


e Divine, but in- 


rfect as that rairror 
and we cannot go far 
while. 


on earth, need not be 
, P. 1074, 


det-us rather try to « 
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fulfilled exactly as we shape them to éurselves, wheré 

is the argument to make us* believe that the real 

fulfilment can be less perfect than what even a weak 

human heart devises and Mesires ? This trust that 

whatever is will be best, is what is meant by faith, 
“true, because inevitable faith. We see traces of it in 
.many places and in many religions, but I doubt 
whethér anywhere that faith is more simply and more 
powerfully expressed than in thé Old and the New 
Testaments: 

‘For since the beginning of the world men have not 
heard, nor perceived by the ear, neither hath the eye 
seen, O God, beside thee, what he hath prepared for 
him that waiteth for him,’ (Isaiah Ixiv. 4.) 

‘But, as it is written, ‘Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither‘have entered into the heart of man, the 
things which God hath prepared for them that love 
him.’ (i Cor. ii. 9.) 

We may do what we like, the highest which man 
can comprehend is man. One step only he may go 
beyond, and say that what is beyond may be dif- 
ferentpbut it cannot be Jess pezfect than the present: 
the future cannot be worse than the past. Man has 
believed in pessimism, he has hardly ever believed in 
pejorisng, and that much decried philosophy of evo- 
lution, if it teaches us anything, teaches us a firm 
belief in a better°future, and in a higher perfection 
which man is destined to reach. a 

The Divine, if it is to reveal itself at all to us, will 
best reveal itself in our own human, Tôrm. How- 
ever far the human may be from the Divine, nothine 
on earth is nearer to God than man, ‘nothing on éiath 
more godlike than man. And as man grows from 
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° Childhood to oid age, the idea of the Divine must 


grow with us from tht cradle to the grave, from 


dsrama to dsrama, from grace to grace, A religion 


which is not able thus tù. grow and live with us. as 
we grow and live, is dead already. _ Definite and un- i 
varying uniformity, so far from being a sign of honesty 
and life, is always a sign of dishonesty and death. - 
Every religion, if it is to be a bond of union between 
the wise and the foolish, the old and the young, must 
be pliant, must be high, and deep, and broad; bearing 
all things, believing all things, hoping all things, en- 
during all things. The more it As so, the greater its 


vitality, the greater the strength and warmth of its 
embrace. Sho 


offered in the beginning 
truths in which Jewish 
and Greek philosophe: 
honesty, that it has co. 
world. It was becaus: 
very early times to 


a religion of world-wide love and 


asin Retrospect, 
Let us look back once more on the path on which 
we have travelled: together, the old path on which 
our Aryan forefathers, who Settled in the land of 


v 
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the Seven Rivers, it may be not môre than a few 
thousand years ago, have travelled in their search 
after the infinite, the invisible, the Divine. 


_ They did not start, as wag imagined, with a oia ; 
of fetishes. Fetish worship comes in in later times, 


where we expect it: in he earliest documents of 
religious thought in India there is no trace of it, nay, 
we may go further and say, there is no room for it, 
as little as tliere is room for lias before or within the 
granite. 

Nor did we findoin their sacred books any traces of 
what,is commonly meant by a primeval revelation. 
Alli is natural, all is intelligible, and only in that sense 
truly” revealed. As to a separate religious instinct, 
apart from sense and reason, we saw no necessity for 
admitting it, and even if we had wished to do so, our 
opponents, who, here as elsewhere, prove always our 
best friends, would not have allowed it. In explaining 
religion by a religious instinct or faculty, we should 
only have explained the known by the less known. 
The real religious instinct gr impulse i is the perception 
of thé infinite. 

We therefore claimed no more for the ancient 
Aryans than what we claim for ourselves, and what 
no adyérsaries can dispute—our senses and our reason; 
or, in ether words, our power of apprehending, as 
manifested in thé senses, and our power of compre- 
hending, as manifested in words. Man has no mere, 
and he gains nothing by imagining that he has. more, 

We saw, however that our senses,” while they 
supply us with a knowledge of finite things, are 
constantly brought in contact with ‘what is Sor finite, 
or, at least, not finite nes that their chief object is, 
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‘in fact, to elabérate the finite out of the infinite, the 


seen out of the unseen,“the natural out of the super- 


natural, the phenomenal world out of. the uhiverse 
which is not yet phenoménal 


Senses could apprehen 
language could comprehend. bs 
Here was the deepest foundation of all religion, and 


the explanation of that wliich before everything — 


before fetishism, and figurism, and animism, and an- 


thropomorphism—needs explanation: why man should 
not have been satisfied with a k 


See, call it powers, spirits, or gods, a 
When our excavations among the ruins of the Vedic 


invisible objects. 

hen laying hold of a semi-tangible object, man’s 
Senses told hith tha they could grasp it in part only: 
—yet it was there. a 4 


° 
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When laying hold of an intangible? and at last of ° 
an invisible object, his senses told him that they 
could grasp it hardly, or not at all :—and yet it was 
there. = 
A new world thus grew up peopled by semi- 
‘tangible, intangible, and invisible objects, all mani- 
festing certain activities, such as could be compared 
with the activities of human beings, and named with 
names that belong to these human activities, 

Of such names some were applied to more than 
. one of those invisible objects; they became, in fact, 
general epithets, such as Asura, living things, Deva, 
bright beings, Deva asura, living gods!, Amartya, 
JImmoftals, best known to us through the Greek Oeo 
d0dvarot, the Italian Dii Immortales, the old German 
immortal gods.” 

We also saw how other ideas, which are truly 
religious, and which seem the most abstract ideas 
that man can form, were nevertheless, like all abstract 
ideas, abstracted, deducéd, °derived from sensuous 
impressions, even the ideds of. law, virtue, infinitude, 
and immortality. F ‘ 

Here I, should have much liked to have had 
some more lectures at my disposal, if only to show 
the influ@nce which the first conscious contact with 
death exercised on the mind of man; and again to 
watch the slow, yet irresistible growth of those ideas 
which we now comprehend under the names of Faitù 
and Revelation. i 

In India also, whatever may have.wbeen said to 
the contrary, the thoughts and feelings about those 
whom death had separated from ‘us “for a time, 


1 Rig-Veda, X, £2, 5, 
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: lied some’ of the earliest and most important 
ANA of religion, and faith drew its first supper 
from those hopes end imaginings of a future žife p 
of our meeting again, wÉich proved their truth to t 1e 
fathers of our race, as they still do to us, by their 
very irresistibility. - 

Lastly, we found how; by a perfectly natural and 
intelligible process, a belief in single supreme beings, 
or Devas—Henothéism, tended to beccme a belief in 
one God, presiding over the other, no longer supreme 
gods—Polythceism; or a belief in one god, excluding 
the very possibility of other gods—Monotheism. 

Still further, we saw that all the old Devas or gods 
were found out to be but name; 


3; but that discovery, 
though in some cases it led to Atheism and some 


kind of Buddhism, led in others to ar new start, and 
to a new belief in one Being, which is the Sclf of 
everything, which is not only beyond and beueath all 
finite things, as apprehended by the senses, but also 


beneath and beyond our own finite, Ego, the Self of 
all Selfs, § 


Here for the preseat we had to leave our oxcaya- 
tions, satisfied with having. laid free that lowest 
Stratum of solid rock on which, in India all the 


‘temples rest that were erected in later times for 
worship or sacrifice. 


I thought it right to w. 
gainst supposing that 
discovered beneath the 
be the sanie for all the 


arn yow again and again, 
the foundations which we 
oldest Indian temples, must 


temples erected by human 
hands. In concluding, I must do so once more. 
i D doubt ths solid rock, the human heart, must 
e the 


Same everywhere: some of the pillars even, 
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and the ancient vaults, may be the same everywhere, ` 
wherever there is religion, faith, or worship. 

But’ beyond this we must not» go, at least not far 
the, present. oe > 

I hope the time will come when the subterrancous 


area of human religion wild be rendered moré and 
` more accessible. I trust that these Lectures which 


I haye had the great privilege to inaugurate, will 
in future supply for that work`ebler and stronger 
labourers than I can pretend to be; and that the 
Science of Religicn, which at present is but a desire 
and ẹ seed, will in time become a fulfilment and a 
plenteous harvest. 

When that time of harvest has come, when the 


* deepest foundations of all the religions of the world 


have been laid free and restored, who knows but 
that those very foundations may serve once more, 
like the ‘catacombs, or like the crypts beneath our 
old cathedrals, as a place of refuge for those who, 
to whatever creed they may belong, long for some- 
thing better, purer, older, and truer than what they 
ean find in the statutable sacrifices, services, and 
sermons ,of the days in which their lot on earth 
has been cast; some who have learnt to put away 
childislthings, call them genealogies, legends, miracles 
or oracles, but who cannot part with the childlike 
faith of their hear‘. h 

Though leaving much behind of what is wor- 
shipped. or preached in Hindu temples, in, Bud- 
dhist viharas, in Mohammedan mosquts, in Jewish 
synagogues, and Christian churches, each believer 
may bring down with him inte tha? quiet erypt 


“what he values most—his owr pearl of great price :— 
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The Hindu nis innate disbelief in this world, his 
unhesitating belief in another world; 
» The Buddhist his perception of an eternal law, 
his submission to it, his gimtleness, his pity; 


The Mohammedan, if nothing else, at least his 


sobriety; 


The Jew his clinging, through good and evil days, 


to the One God, who loveth righteousness," and 
whose name is ‘Iam’; ` i 

The Christian, that which is better than all, if 
those who doubt it would only stry it —our love 
of God, call Him what you like, the infinite, the 
invisible, the immortal, the father, the highest Self, 
above all, and through all, and in all,—manifested in 
our love of man, our love of the living, our love of 
the dead, our living and undying love. ` 

That crypt, though as yet but small and dark, is 
visited even now by those few who shun the ‘noise of 
Many voices, the glare of many lights, the conflict 
of many opinions. Who knows but that in time 
it will grow wider and brighter, and that the Crypt 


of the Past may become the Church of the Future. 
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ABIPONS, their idea of numbers, 
P. 74 e 5 

Abraham, his perception of the 
unity of the Godhead, 69. 

Abyssinian or Nubian tribes, 71. 

-— of Semitic race, 71. > ® ii 

Accents in the Veda, 70. 

— not mirked in later Sanskrit, 

. 


147. 

— & Zeusand Dyaus alike, 147. 

tive, everything named as, 192. © 

— does not mean human, 193- 

— natural objects as,280. 

Adhyiiya or lecture, 164. 

Aditi, the infinite, 233. 

— not a Modern deity, 234+ 

— natural orfgin of, 235. 

— the oldest, 237- 

— the place of, taken by Rita, 246. 

Aditi and Diti, 230. 

Aditya, the sun, 266, 270. 

Adityas, sọns of Aditi, 233, 234 

— seven or eight, 236. 

Adonai, 187. -~ 

‘Aduhsprishéa Samhita, 169, note. 

‘Africa, full of animal fables, 118. 

‘African religion, higher elements 
in, “tog: 

— Waitz on, "109. 

— many-sidedness of, 119.9 

‘African savages, Portuguese sailors 
onp 59) i ; 

African tribes, classified by Waitz, 

Ò, 71- 

ee aal predicate of deities, 
not decaying, 203, 278. 

Agni, ignis, 212. 

Se rais, 292, 

— becomes Varuna, 297. 


Agni Mitra, 297. 

— Savitri, 297- s 

— Indra,e297. 

— same as Indra and Vishnu, 297. 

Agnihotra and Vedic sacrifices, 144. 

Agnihotris, or sacrificers, 171. 

Ahu, Zend, conscience, world, San- 
skrit asu, breath, 197 note. 

Ahu in Zend, lord, 197 note. 

Ahura-mazda, 197 note. 

‘Aistheton, the infinite as an, 48. 

Akarya, or spiritual guide, 352. 

Akesines, river, 207- 

Akra, people of, worship the sun, 
112. 2 

— their god Jongmaa, I13. 

Akwapim, one word for God and 
weather, 114. 

‘All-Father, Charles Kingsley on the, 


9 222. 
All-gods, Visve Devas, 298. 


®Amorta, not dying, 203. 


Amartya, an immortal, 266. 

‘American ethnologists, their excuse 
for slavery, 93- 

Ammon, 187. 

‘Anadhyaya, or non-reading days, 
holidays, 165. 

Ancestors, 376. 

Anchorite, sannyfisin, 352. 

‘Adcient and modern belief, difer- 
ence between, 8. = 

Ancient and modern literature in 
India, Buddhism the barrier 
between, 138. 

Ancient mythology, how produced, 
199. o, e 

Ancients, testimonies of the, as to 
the character of their gods, 186. 
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Angels, Celsus on the worship of, 
209 note. a 
— not worshipped by the J: ews, 
209 note. 
Anima, breath, go. a 
Animal fables in Africa, 118. r 
Animism, 127, 192, 192 note. 
Animus, mind, go. 
Anirbhuga Samhita, 169 note, 
Annihilation of Self, 368. 
Anrita, untrue, 251. 


Anthropology, theology begins with, 
r 


e 


— Waitz’s book on, 108. ^ 

Anthropomorphism, 127, 192. 

Anthropopathism, 127, 192. 

Antinomies of human reason, dis- 
cussed by Kant, 37. 

Antiquity of religion, 4. 

Anustarani, the, in burning the 

„ dead, 84. 

Apastamba Sttra, the, translated 

- by Bühler, 163, 167. 

Apprehension of the Infinite, 35. 

— religion as a subjective faculty 
for the, 22, 

Arabic, green, black and brown 
confounded in, 42. 

Aranyakas, or forest books, 


» 153, 
324. 

Argikiyâ, river, 207. 

Aristotle on the tricoloured rains, 


bow, 40. 
— men create gods after their own 
image, 298 note, 
ius, 313. 
Arnold, Matthew, 374. 
emis Patroa, image of, 05. 
Aryan language, testimony of the 
. undivided, 188. 
yas, or nobles born, 350, 
AS; to breathe, 197. 
ha in Zend is Rita, 2 
. > origin of, 257 note, 
‘anti or Odji, ‘heme for the Su- 
preme Being in, 110, 
— Ka in, 119. 
— Sisa in, IIg. 
— word Kla, life, 119. 
Asikni, Akesines, river, 207. 
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Asoka, 138 nofe, 312 note. 
— his great council, 138 nofe. 
— two inscriptions by, 139 note. 
=> Patron of Buddhism, 139. 
Asramas, or the four stages, 350. 
‘— discussed in the Vedinta-sitras, 
note, : 
E indigenous in Indis, 
151. 
As-u, breath, 197. 
Asura, the living gods, 27- 
— from asu, breath, 204. f 1 
— applied aliże to beneficial and 
malignant powers, 204. 
— a living thing, 266. 
6— living, 278. 
uras and Devas, battles between, 
325, 326. 
=> Virokana, chief of the, 325. 
Asura, a man who has no frith, 
«329. 
Asuri, anal of Kapila, 152 note. 
Asvinau, the twins, day and night, 
215, 219: 
Athanasius and Arius, 313, 
Atharva-Veda and Rig-Veda com- 
pared, 156. » 
— fetishes in, 204. 
Atharva-vedis, in Bombay, I70. 
Atheism, 221, 316, 384. 
- — tendency toward, 304. 

— difference between honest and 
vulgar, 310. a f 
Atheistical, opinions of the Deists, 

314. 
Atheists, those who haye been 
called, 312. 


Atman, Self, 320, 

— the objective Self, 322. 

— the sybjective Self, 366. 

— and Brahman, 366 note. 

Atom, something that cannot be 
cut asunder, 39. : 

Attention, religio, 1%. , 

Atua or Akua, Polynesian word for 
God, 92. 

— derivation of, 92. Fs 

Audible objects among the Vedic 
deities, 215. > $ 

Augustus, punishing Neptune, 105. 


ə 
Australia, first used by De Brosses, | Blue sky, not mentioned by the® 


59. 
A verbs, 196. 
Avagraha,issolvesçompounds, 170. 
Avam of Om, 86. 

Avesta, dualism of good and evil in 

the, 83. 

Ayah, metal or iron, 269 note. 


BAMBA, great fetish of, 104. 
Baniras,, dy of the Veda at, 167. 


Baresman, Zend=brahmin, 366 
note, e 
Bastian, on the word fetish, 103 
note. š 
a Beal, S., on the Buddhist Fripitaka? 
._ 152 note, 
Behat, Hydaspes, 207. e 


Being, the Unborn, 323. 

Belef, arcient and modern, differ- 
ences between, 8. 

© a5 

Delief or oinas, 8. 

Belief in closer community with the 
Gods, 175. 

Benedictine missionaries, 98. 

Benin negroes regard their shadows 
as theiresouls, 90. 

Berber and Copt tribes, 70. 

Berkeley, 346, 374- 


Bhandarkar, Professor, on native 


learning, 166. 

Bhavabhati, 149. 

Bhikshu, mendicant friar. 358, 362. 

Bhikshuka, Brahmans, 167. 

Bhd, to grow, to be, 198. 

Bindusira, 138 note. 

Black, 43. ¢ 

—andoblue, no distinct words for 
among savages, 42. 

— and blue, to beat, 42. © 

— confounded with brown and 
green in Arabic, 42. 

— Yagush, the, 167. 

Plakkr, black'in old Norse, 42. 

Bldman, and blá-maðr, old Norse, 


2. 
piin bis, blátt, blue in Norse, 42. 
Blavus and blavius, 42. 
Pleak, A. S. blic, blæc, 43. 
Blue, a late idea, 41. 
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o ancients, 41. 
Bombay, Atharva-vedis in, 171. 
Book rgligions, 133. 
JBrabmakarin, students of the Veda, 


g 351. 
Brahmán, Zend baresman, 366 note 
harmas and Atman, 366 sote. 

rahman and the objective Self, 366. 

Brâhmana period, 133. 

Brâhmanas, 350. 

Brahmayagna, the, 168. 

Bread, wershipped as Demeter, 186. 

Breath and shadow, 91, 92. 

— essence of the world, 313. 

Brih, verbum, 367. 

Brihaspati, quoted, 145. 

— his heretical doctrines, 143. 

— his follower Karvika, 144. 

Bronze period, 240. 

Brown confounded with black and 
green in Arabia, 42. 

Buddha, his denial of any devas or 
gods, 13. 

— an atheist, 312. 

Buddhism, 140, 384. 

— the frontier between ancient and 
modern literature in India, 138. 

y its date, 140. 

“and the third stage, 358. 

—'an assertion of the rights of in- 
„dividual liberty, 373- 

Buddhist stories in metre and prose, 
77 note. 

— Tripitaka, 152 note. 

— and Roman Catholic ceremonies, 
360. 

Buddhists, 359 note. 

—deny theauthority of the Veda, 140. 

Buffon instigates de Brosses’ inves- 

» tigations, 58. f 

Bühler, Dr., publication of Asóka’s 
inscriptions, 139 note, 

Burning of the dead, hymn on, 83. 

— of widows, ?5. 

Burton, on the Dahomans, 74 note. 


CABUL iver, 467. 
Cæsar, on the religion of the Ger- 
mans, 186. 


Me 
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Cæsar and Tacitus, opposite reports 
on the Germans, 94. 

Caesius, 43. 

Calvin and Servetus, 313, è 

Caix, the heel, 195. o 


% 
— stone, 195. c 


Carmichael, acconnt of mission in 
Wertern Australia, 16, 4 

Castes, the four, 349. 

Caucasian, Sanskrit in, 136. 

Celsus, on Various names for God, 
187, 

—on the Persian religion, 187. 

~ defence of Greek Polytheism, 
209 note. 

— worship of the angels, 209 note, 

rebration, Unconscious, 241, 
Ceremonies, domestic, in the Satras, 


152. 
Chando, Santhal name for the sun, 


214. 
Charites, Greek, same as harits, 
267. 


arme, or carmen, 65. 
Chave, feitiça, a false key, 64. 
Child o 


a king, the son of an out- 
Cast, 369. 
Childhood; manhood and old age of 
the Indian religion, 370, 
Children and dolls, 126, 
— their Surroundings, 127, 
~> contrasted with Savages, 127, ` 
ina, five colours known in, 42. 
hinese, tones in, go. 
C] istians, as atheists, 312, 
cero, 11, 243. 
— his derivation of religio, 11. 
m On man’s possession of religion, 33, 
tenga, the author of evil, 27; 
emens Alex., 312, 
Clerical celibacy, 360. 
oisters, 360, 


londs, the cows, 246 note, 
Codrington, Rey, R 


INDEX, 


Collapse of the gods, 317. 
‘olours, 40, . 
— four cera to Demokritos, 42. 
— five known in China, 42. 
Comte and Feuerbach, 20." 
Concept of gods, 211. e 
— of the divine, 264. = 
Concepts, serial, 28, 
'} — correlative, 29. 
— early, 191. ‘ 
Condiline, o Infinite ud Inde- 
finite, 3€. 
Confession, 366: P i 
onscious perception, impossible 
without language, 41. 
onsciougness ~ of e 
Schleiermacher’s view of reli- 
gion, 2, 19. 


Contact with death, its influence, 


a 


s impossible with- 


383. 
Copula, sentence: 
out the, 196 
orrelative Concepts, 28, 29, 
Council of Ephesus, 69. 
Cousin, on Indian Philosophy, 153. 
Cows, days, 246. p © 
— the clouds, 246 notes 
Created beings, certain gods in the 
Veda looked on as, 87. 
redo, 307, 
‘Cromlechs, 100, 
Cruickshank, negroes on, the Gold’ 
Coast, r11. 
Cultus, Kant’s view of, 18. 
Cunningham, his discovery of in- 
scriptions by Asoka, 139 note. 


— date he fixes for Bu@Jha’s death, 
139 note, > 


Curtius, E., Ueber dic 
von Delphi, 7 note, 
— Quintus, on reli 


Bedeutung 


gion of the 
ndians, 187, é 
Cyrillus, 69. ò > 
DÂ, to bind, diti derived from root, 


a 233. 
DA, in Zend =Sk. da and dha, 254. 
ahomey, the sun as supreme in, 

114. 


Daily Sacrifices, five, 354. 


dependence, ; 


INDEX. 


Dakshina, fee, alms, 167. 

Darkness and sin, 237. 
Dasagranthas, or ten books of a 
Rig-Veda-Sakha, 165. 

Dawn, the, 215, 238. 

— golden ‘coloured chariot of the, 


236. 

<r me and daughter of the sun, 
267. 

Dawns, the, as parents of the sun, 
267, 

Days, cows, 246. s 

Dead, hymn  accdìnpanying the 
burning of, 83. 

— body casts no shadow, 92. 

— bodies devoured by wolyes, 116.9 


“Death, influence of contact with, 


383-0 ° 

De Brosses, the inventor of fetish- 

@ism, 3709-1777, 58. 

— his histoire des navigations aux, 

© terres Australes, 58. 

— his Traité de la Formation mé- 
canique des Langues, 59. 

— his ilea of a fetish, 66. 

Debts, tle three, 354 note. 

Defining religion, the difficulty of, 
21. 

Definitions, necessity of, 10. 

Definitions of religion, 9. 

— of religion by Kant and Fichte,” 


14. 

— by Selffeiermacher (dependence) 
and by Hegel (freedom), 19. 

Deification of ‘parts of nature, 201. 

Deists, atheistical opinions of the, 
310. - # 

Deities) 220. 

— or intangible objects, 219. 


— dual, 297- a 
Deity, idea- of, slowly perfected, 


27. 
pane, ignorant of geometry, 151 
note. ” 
Demeter, bread worshipped as, 


186. 
Demokritos, knew of four colours, 


2. F 
De Aing souls as small shooting 
stars in Fiji, 89. 


, 
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a 
Dependence, Schleiermacher's den-° 
e nition of religion, 2, 19. 
Deva, 4, 202. 
— derigation of, 4. 
= meaning God, 5. o 

— meaning bright, 4, 202, 220, 278, 

— its meaning is its history, 202. 

— meaning forces or faculties, 209 
note. 

— nature only a, 221. 

—a bright being, 266, 

— more than bright yet very far 
from, divine, 280. 

— shining one, 282. 

Devas, the, 220. 

— and Asuras, battles between, 
325, 326. 

Devata, deity, 201. 

— object of the hymn, 202. 

Dialectic period of religion, Heno- 
theism, 291. 

Difference between ancient and 
modern belief, 8. 

Difficulty of defining religion, 21. 

— of studying the religion of sa- 
vages, 69. 

Diligo, to gather, 11 note. 

Diomedes and Odysseus, 104. 

Dionysos, wine worshipped as, 186, 

t= (Sk. dyunisya), 284 note. 

Dioskuroi, the, 215. 

Dis, or the Most High, 187. 

Distovery of Sanskrit literature, 
137- 

Dispersonifying, difficulty in, 194. 

Diti, root Da, to bind, 233. 

Divine, concept of the, 263. 

— deva very far from, 280. 

Dolls and children, 126. 

Dolmen, 100. 

Domestic ceremonies in the Sûtras, 
152. a 

Dual deities, 297. 

Dualism of good, and eẸil in the 
Avesta, 83.° 

Duallahs, name for Great Spirit, 
112. z 

Duty, sersé of, o. 

Dyaus, same word as Zeús, 147, 
234. 


o 


X eo 


o 
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“ Dyaus, Zeus, 147, 282. 


— has the acute in the nominative 
and circumflex in the vocative 
like Zevs, 147. H 
— the sky, 234. a 


` — the illuminator, the sky as, 227", 


— invoked with the earth and fire, 
283 ” 
— identified with Parganya, 297: 
Dyaush-pitar, 22 gk 
‘aushpita, Jupiter, 282. 
Dyavaprithivi, 219. s 
— heaven and earth, 284. 


= maker of heaven and earth, 284. 
Dynu-patar, 223. 


EARLY concepts, 191. 
Earth, the, 182. 
— fife, and Dyaus, invoked toge- 
ther, 283. 
— mother of all the gods, 296. 
— sky as husband of, 296. 
East, the abode of Rita, 246. 
Edda, mention of rainbow in, 40. 
Ediyahs of Fernando Po, name for 
upreme Being, 112, 
Ego, the I, 321, 
Egyptian Maal and Vedic Rita, 251 
+ _ nole. ` 
Eight and nine, expressed as ien 
minus one or two, 75 note, 
ephants, as natural fetishes, ’116, 
117. 
Enquizi, word for fetish, 103 note, 
phesus, council of, 69. 
— time of Herakleitos and of Cy- 
rillus, 69. 
Ephod, the, 62. 
Epicharmos on the gods, 186. 
pikourous, 16 
Epithets, Standing, 201, 
tinnys, the, 242. 
08, Thespian image of, 105, 
al part, unbornpart, the, 83, 
Eternal life on earth, 368. 
Hee the snake as emblem of, 
J18, 3 © ` 
Etymologioal meaning of religio, 


oj Feminines, introductio; 


INDEX, 


Evidente of religion, never entirely 
sensuous, 173. y 
Evil spirit, a supreme, 111. 
Evolution in Vedic religion, 346. 
External revelasion, 174. e 
° C 
FABLES of animals in Africa, 118. 
Facultas occulta, 25. > 
} Faculties, Locke on, 24 note. 
Faculty, objections to the word, 23. 
Faith, as a religious facrity in man, 
22. 4 
— sense and réason, three functions 
of, 25. Taik 
— is evolved from what is infinite, 
t Be 
— sraddha, 307. 
— and revelation, slow yet sure 
growth of the ideas ot, 383. 
Famine in India, the late, 159. 
Fate, Greek moira, 243, 
Father, God as, 229. 
— God, not a, like a, 228, 
— few nations who do not apply 
this name to God, 229, 
Fattura, 64. 3 
Fatum, etymon of feitico, 65, 
Fée, a fairy, from fata, 65 
Feitigero, a, 64. 
Feitiço, Latin factitius, 64, 
e— derived from fatum, 65. 


n of, 195. 


o 


Festus, 179, 

Fétichisme, 60, 

Fetish worshippers, 
were, 61, 

— origin of the name, $3. 

— worship distinct from idolatry, 
65. 5 

— wrong: extension of the name, 
65. 

— wide extension of the meaning 
of, 99, 

— native words for, í 03. { 

— Schultze, F., on the word, 103 
note, 

— Tatan on the word, 103 note. 

— of Bamba, the eat, 104. 

— worship considered as degrading, 
115. 


tae Jews never 


9 


INDEX. ï 


s> 


893. 


o 


Fetish, whence the supernatural | Flesh, eating of, commanded, 145? 


predicate of a, 124. ` 
Fetishes, De Brosses’ idea of, 66. 
— nationa} 66. 
— private, 66. 


a 
— sellers 6f, despised, 97. o f 


— believers in, called infidels, 97. 

~- elephants as, 116, 117. 

— in the Atharva-Veda, 204. 

— instruments never become, 205 
note, 

Fetishism, the origina] form of all 
religion, $7. © 

— De Brosses the inventor of, 58. 

— first used 1760, 58. 

— proper, 65. ae 

— universal primeval, §9. 

— anteceflents of, 101. o 

— ubiquity of, 104. 

—¢0 religion consists of it only, 
107. 


-ù a parasitical development, 120. ° 


— supposed psycholagical necessity 
of, 122. 
— accidental origin of, 125. 
— not aoprimary form of religion, 
130. 
— and tangible objects, 185. 
Feuerbach, definition of religion, 2. 
— views on religion same as Greek 
“philosophers, 5. 
— and Comte, 20. 
Fichte ani Kant, definitions of re- 
ligion, 14. 
— religion is knowledge, 15. 
Figurism, 127, 192. 
— of Platonic philosophy, 59. 
Fiji, religion of, 89. 
Finite, can jf apprehend the infinite, 
29. o 
— M terer we imagine is, 35. 
— nope without an infinite, 46. 
Fire worshipped as Hephæstos, 
286. © 
— invoked, 211, 212, 283. 
First impulse to the perception of 
the infinite, 54. 
ist, 179- 
ee Agia kfiown in China, 42. 
Flavus, from flagvus, 43. 


Fligvidus, 43. 

Faust, life in the, 361. 

Formatjon mécanique des Langues, 
> De Bsosses’, 1765, 59.0 ® 
sae ty sacrifices, 355. 

Four colours known to Democritus, 
a 43. > e 

— expressed as two-two, 74. 

— steps, the, 128. 

— strata of Vedic literature, 149. 

— stages or Asramas, 350. 

Freedom, Hegel’s definition of re- 

ligion, 19. 

Froude, Origen and Celsus, 209 note, 

Fulahs, 71, 

Functions of sense, reason and faith, 


25. 

Future life, Greek belief in, 82. 
— earliest imaginings of, 238,1 
Fustis, a cudgel, 179. * 


GABALOPANISHAD, 354 note. 
Gaimini, 158 note. 

Ganaka of Videha, 363. 

—- and Sulabha, 363. 

Gangi, Ganges, 207. 

Garutmat, 319. 

Gata text of the Veda, 166, 168-169. 
Gate of reason, 226, a 
— of the senses, 226. 

Gåthâs, older elements in, 134. 
Gayatri addressed to Savitri, 168, 


albe 0. xe 
Geiger, L., Uber Ursprung und Ent- 
wickelung der menschlichen 
„Sprache, 49 note, 53 note. 
— Uber den Farbensinn der Urzeit,’ 
41 note, 
Gender, grammatical, 194. 
Genesis, the snake in, 118, 
Geometry, indigenous in India, “igr. 
— Delians ignorant of, 151 note. 
Germans, opposite accounts of 
Cesar and Tacitus, 94. 
— Cesar on the religion of, 186, 
Ghana, text of the Veda, 166, 168- 
Iyon ° 
Gil, Rev. W. W., on the word atua, 
“God, 92. 


o °GrAnakandra; 152 néte, 


394, b 


a INDEX. 


Goblet d'Alviella, De la supérion'té 
du Brahmanisme sur le Catho- 
licisme, 63 note, 

God, 35,°124, 125, x 

— why we use t 

— Polynesian word for, 92. 

— words forin Akwapim and Bonny 
and among the Makuas, 1 I4 

— whence the predicate, 125, 

— not a father, like a father, a 
father, 228, 9 

— few nations who do not epply the 
name father to, 229. 

— Predicate of, 264. 

= Predicate of, slowly conquered, 


e 


o¥ 


279. 
— the Unknown, 318, 
— as a Father, 376. 
Gods, Pausanias on the rude images 
of the, 105. 
— Ife the seat of the, 112. 
— belief in closer community with 
the, 175. Gj 
— testimony of the ancients as to 


the character of their, 186, 187. 
— concept of, 211. 


— earth mother of all, 296. 
old, colour of the morning, and, 
iron colour of the evening, 269 
note. 6 
Golden. oloured chariot of the dawn, 
236. 
Golden Seventy Shaster, 152 note. 
Goldziher, Mythology among the 
ebrews, 251 note. 
mal, river, 207. 
omati, Gomal river, 207. 
Good and evil, dualism of, in the 
© Avesta, 83. 
Tammatical gender, ros. ‘ 
Grań hirthapariksh4, a 
of Passages, 166, 
Gravity, nota thing by itself, 24. 


ophers on religion, 5. 

1 a futura life, 82, 

ra, P ORDONE O, 

Green, confounded With black end 
brown in Arabic, 42, 


he name of,.35. g 


Grigri, native word for fetish, 103- 

Grihastha, orGrihamedhin, a house- 
holder, 353. 

Grthasthas, Brahmans, 967. 

Grihya and Dharma-sttras, 152. 

Growth of the idea of the Irfinite, 


44- oe 
Gens, native word for fetish, 64, 

è 103. 

f Guilt, deliverance from, 210. o 
Gujarat, study of the Vé% in, 167. 


HALF-YEARLY sacrifices, 355- 
Hamilton, Sir W., 227. 
— on the origin of the idea of the 


°  infimtes 38. 
Harits, one or seven, horses of the 
Eùn, 267. € 


— same as Greek Charites, 267. 

Harvest sacrifices, 355. ° 

Heaven father, 223. e 

Hebrews, Goldziher, Mythology 
among, 257 note. 

Hegel, definition of religion (free- 
dom), 19, 20. ad 

Helios will not overstep£h& bounds, 


242. o 
Henotheism or kathenotheism, 277, 
384. 
— the dialectic period of religion, 
% — 29%. 
Ẹ — in Greece, Italy, and Germany, 
© 292. 


— further development of, 295. 
Hephaestos, fire worshipped as, 186. 
Herakleitos, 69, 241-242, 248. 
— religion a disease, 67° 
— blames the singers, 7,°8. © 
Herakles, statue of, at FLyettos, 105. 
Herder, A religious tradition, 4. 
Hermeias or Hermes, identified with 
Saramaya, 247. o 
Hermits, Christian, of the fourth 
century, 360. ‘ 4 
Herodotus avoids naming Osiris, 87- 
z on the Persian religion, 186. 
Hesiod, theogony of, 203. f 
Hidatsa, or Grosventre Indians, 17. 
Hindus, despised history, 78. 
Hiouen-thsang, 152 note. 
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Hiranyagarbha, golden germ, 301. 

Hiranyarûpa, goldcolourofthemorn- 
ing, contrasted withayažsthůna, 
theironpoles of the evening, 269 
note? 3 

Histoise des navigations aux terres 
Australes, 1756, De Brosses’, 

a 58., 

Historical aspect of religion, 12. 

Z- character of the Vedic language, 
146.5" 

History of religions, % corruption, 

ð 


— among savages, none, 75+ 

— despised by Hindus, 78. 

Hobbes on the Infinite, 3& 

— verb is, 88 note. 

Holidays» for pupils learning the 
Veda, 165. 

Hower ard Hesiod, 7- 

— on the longing for the gods, 33- , 

_ never mentions the blue sky, 


ə 


41. ` 
Homonymies, the, 60. 
Hooker, Dr., in the Himilayas, 181. 
Hottento.s, 71. 
Hydaspes, river, 207- 
Hyettos, statue of Herakles at, 105- 
Hylobioi, 360. h 
Hymn to Indra asa supreme god, 
287. 


— to Varuna as & supreme god, 4 


290. 


IBOS, their name for God, 114. 
Idea of the infinite, growth of the, 44- 
— of law, 24I. 

— of sity perfected slowly, 277- 

Idolatry distinct from fetish worship, 
65. ra) 

Idols in New Guinea, 98. 

Tfe, the seat of the gods, 112. 

Tonis, Sk. agnis, fire, 212. 

Images of thé gods, rough, 105. 
aterial matter, Robert Mayer's 
view of, 40. 

mortality, 239- 

ie the ee Sine Rig-Veda, 83. 


Jmponderable ‘substances, not ad- 


mitted by our senses, 39- 


impute: the first, to the perception o 
ọ of the infinite, 54. 

Indefinite instead of Infinite, 36. 

India, owth of religion in, 135. 

m Bud thésm the frontier cbetwén 
ancient and modern literature 
in, 138. 

Indian chief on the blessings of 
doing nothing, 79. 

— tradition, snakes in, 118. 

— philosophy, Cousin on, 153. 

— reli jon, Lyall on, 205 note, 

Indra, 142, 294. 

— denial’ of, 142. 

— the rain-giver, 218. 

— the dog of, Sarama, 247. 

— ie of the sun and the dawn, 
267. 

— Jupiter pluvius, 285. 

— hymn to, 287. 

— a supreme god, 287. 

— Agni and Vishnu identical, 297. 

— Agni as, 297. 

— and Agni, Sûrya identified with, 


207- 
— identified with Varuna, 297. 
— faith in and doubts about, 307. 
— and Pragipati, 325. 
Ind-, drops of rain, 218, 
Inferior spirits, 110. 
Infinite, 22, 27, 32) 35, 227. 
— religion as & subjective faculty 


° for the apprehension of the, 22. 


— meaning of, 27- 
— the, as a negative abstraction, 


28. 

— can the finite apprehend the, 29. 

— idea of the, not ready made from 
the beginning, 32- 

— apprehension of, 35+ 

__ and indefinite the same, 36. 

— growth of the idea of, 44. ` 

— there from the first, 45. 

— no finite without an, 40. 

— the, an aisthéton, 43. 

— the, a pisteuomenon, 48. 

— Self, the, 51... 


— firsti upulse’to the perception of, 


54. 
— Melanesian name for, 55- 
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na “Hiifinite, Hobbes on the, 135, 


— that of which we cannot 
the limits, 184. 

— idea of, a logical necessity, 227, 

—“the, in its earliest conception, 
231. 

— the visible, 235. 

Infinitely creat, the, 35. 

= small, the, 39. 

Innate language, 

— teligion, 263. 

Inscriptions by Asoka, 139 note. 

— of the Great Council, 135 note, 
aspiration, Idea of, in India, 142. 
nstinct, linguistic, 176. i 

— religious or superstitious in man, 


perceive 


o 
no, 263. 


Instruments never become fetishes, 
205 note, 
Intangible objects, 185-186, 
— objects or deities, 186, 
Thtelligo, II note, 
Internal revelation, 175, 
visible, man sees the, 38. 
— the, and the visible, 220. 
‘vocation of natural objects, 205- 
207. 
= of the rivers of the Penjâb, 207, 
Ton, mineral, palustrié or meteoric, 
240. g 
— poles of the chariot of the settitig 
sun, 236. 
> Period, 240. 
‘tus, vain, 254. 
Is, Hobbes on the verb, 88 note. 
shira, quick and lively, 204. 
= identical with lepós, 204 note, 
Shtis, the fortnightly, 171. í 
Îsvara Krishna Brâhmana, I52note. 
Ttihdeas, or legends, 158 note, 
oe ©, Ceremony, 366 note, 


JADE found in the Swiss lakes, 
102. “ 


% 
word’ for God and 


fetish Worshippers, 6i. 
Nyongmo, 1 13. 


3 INDEX. j 


Judaism, Zoroastrianism, growth of 
religious ideas in, 133. 

Ju-ju, native word for fetish, 103. 

Jumna, river, 207. o 

Ju-piter, 223, ° 

Supiter, Dyaush-pitar, 282. a 

— Zeús and Dyaush-pitar in Veda, 


= 


147. ace 
— pluvius, Indra, the rain-giver, 
285. e 
A 
KA and Kla,.119 note, 


Kaffer and Corgo races, 7I. 

Kali age, 359 note. 

Kalidasa, 149. . A 

Kalpa-sûfpas, learntby theSrotriyas, 
171 


Kandragu; ta, 139. f; f 

Kant an Tichte definitio of reli- 
gion, 14. 2. 0 

m religion is morality, 14. 3 

— on cultus, 18. e 

— discussion of the antinomies of 
human reason, 37. 

Kant’s Critik der reinen Vemnunft, 
47. ae 

Kapila, 152 note, o 

Kârvâka,' follower of Brihaspati, 


144. 

Tavs the Papuan, 13, Á 

Katha Upanishad, 340. 

Kathenotheism, or henotheism, 277. 

Keturmisyas, the, I R 

Katusa, considers the Veda as 
meaningless, 143° 

Khandas, metre and scandere, I5I. 

— period, 156, © 

Kingsley, Charles, on ethe Al- 
Father, 222, R 

Kjernos, SI, boar, used for plough- 
share, 192 note, 

Kla, Ashanti word for life, IIQ 
note, 

Know thy Self, 325, © 

owledge, Sensuous and concep- 

tual, 31. 

Kosmos or Asha, recognised by Zo- 
Toaster, 25 

Krama text of 
168, 169. 


e 


the Kig-Veda, 166, 


g INDEX. 


Kritya, Italian fattura, 64. 
Krumu, Kurum, river, 207. 
Kshatriyas, 350. 

Kubha, Kophen, Cabul river, 207- 
Kurum, river, 207) 


r re 


LACTANTIUS, his derivation of 


religio, 12 note. 4 

Language, conscious perception im- 
powgiple without, 41. 

— of savages, 72. 

— origin of, 189. * 

— not innate, 263. 

Languages, Sex-denoting, 194. 

— from without,” langpage from 
within, 264. w: 

Laotse, Tao of, 251 note. , 

Laukâyatika, 143 note. 

Lzw, idea of, 241. 

— of Rita, 249. 

— of inheritance, 357. 

Law books, Sanskrit, 152. 

Lectures on the Veda, native, 164. 

Lex, legis, from ligare, 12 note. 

— Old Norse lög, English law, 12 
note. 

Lictor, a binder, 12 note. 

Life, little valued by savages, 8o. 

— in trees, 180. 

— in the forest, 361- 

Likeness, originally conceived aso 
negition, 200. Š 

Limit, the, and what is beyond it, 
184.” . 

Linguistic in: 

Literary rations, 
ligion of, 82. 

Literary religions, usefulness of the 
study of, 132. 9 

Lividus, from fligvidus, 43- 

Locke on faculties, 24 note. 
Lokdyata, name for unbelievers, 143 
. note, It 
Lunar mansions 


tinct, 176. 
study of the re- 


or Nakshatras, 


51. 
Lyall on Indian religion, 205 note. 


a) 
MADHU, honey, 205. 
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Maddyandinas, sikha, 167, “Se 

-z learning the Veda, 170, 171. 

= TOs they indicate the accents, 

70. 

eet R Über die, 42 wolfe, 
7 X 

Mahinda, son of Asok. 

Maitreyi, and Vapcarnll A ppe: 

Makua their word for God and 

eaven, II4. 

Malay, Sanskrit in, 136. 

Malevolent spirits, require worship, 
1o. 

Man sets the invisible, 38. 

— religious or superstitious instinct 
in, 176. 

Mana, Melanesian name for the in- 
finite, 55. 

Mangaia, Mr. Gill on words for God 
in, 92. 

Manifest, meaning of, 178. 

Manifestation of belief, religion as 
the, 9. 

Mantra period, 154- 

Manu, laws of, 152. 

— Vaivasvata, the poet, 

Maori word for shadow, 
Mota for,soul, 91. 

Mar, rubbing, 189- 

—an imperative, 190. 

Marithd country, stud) 

= inthe, 167. 

Married life, second stage, 353: 

Marry, right age for a man to, 
Manu, 353 ”ote. 

Mars, represented by a spear, 105. 

Marudvridha, river, 207. 

Mirutas, storm gods, 217+ 

Mås, the measurer, 193- 

Mater, not a feminine, 195- 

Matthews, Hidatsa grammar, 75 
note. 

Mayer, Robert, on 
ter, 40. ? 

Medin, a frien} 268 nove. 

Megasthenes, visits to Kandragupta, 
139. 

Mehatnu, ‘rive #207. 

Meiners, Allgemeine Kritische Ge- 
schichte, 62 note. 


292. 
used in 


ly of the Veda 


immaterial mat- 


398 e INDEX. 


c 
Méanesian name for the infaite, 


Mele inos Mana of the, 55, * 
Men, as God's children, 376, 
Mettoric iron, 240, E. 
Metre (GAtha) and prose edition 

of Buddhist stories, 77 note, 
Metre in India, 150. 

Metrical and prose extracts fron? 
the Purana, 158 note. _ 
Meyer, Uber die Mafoor, 42 note, 

73 note, 


Mineral iron, 240, ‘ 
issing link, the, 93. = 
Mithila, 364. 93 

Mitra, th 


e sun, 219, 266, 268. 
— the bright sun, 219. 
— friend, for Mittra, 268 note, 
— greater than the earth, 275. 
— Agni as, 297, 
itra and Pushan, Savitri iden- 
tified with, 297. 
oira or fate, Greek, 243. 
okisso, word for fetish, 103 note. 
onarchical polytheism, 279. 
onkeys, as fetish worshippers, 115. 
= looked on as men, 116, 
Monotheism, 134, 279, 384. 
— Jewish, preceded by polytheism, 
134. 


— is it a primitive form of religion; 
6, 6 


260, 
— original, 279, z 
> tendency towards, 299, 
Moon, a measurer, 193, 
ors, 71, 
Morals among savages, none, 79, 
orning and evening, contrasted 
colours, 269 note. 
Moseley, on the inhabitants of the 
Admiralty Islands, 75 note, 
Motacvord for soul, 91. 


Other, a river ag a, 194, 
or of good, 17, 
untains, 181, == 
7 invoked, 206. y 
Muir's Sanskrit Texts, 86. 
Gs Witho?+ mnor wax, 


Muni, the, 358, ` 


Te o . 


Mythology, ancient, how produced, 
199. 

— chiefly solar, 214. - 

E among the Hebrews, Goldziher, 
251 note, © 


o 
© 


NAISH THIKA, students who stay, 

2 all their lives with their mas- 
ters, 352. © 

Nakiketas and Yama, 340, aR Š 

Nakshatras, op Lunar M sions, 
Xi; @ s 

Naraka, or hell, 245. 

National fetishes, 66. 

y traditions, athong the Polyne- 

z C 

sians, 767 

— religions, 133. = r 

Natives and English, confision in 
communications between, 97r 

Natural objects as active, 280, 

Nature, but a Deva, 221, 

— from, to nature's God, 221, 

Neander and Strauss, confounded 

together, 70. ä 

Neapolitans, whip their saints, 106, 

Necligere, 11. k; 

Negation, 200. s 

— likeness originally conceived as, 
200. 

Negative abstraction, the infinite 
as, 28, 

Weqligo, necligo, 1x note, e , 

Negro inhabitants of Western 
Africa, 70, J 

Negroes wanting rain, 66, 

— Benin, believe their shadows to 
be their souls, go, 

— of the Gold Coast, IIL 

Neoteric senses, 177,“ 

Neptune, Punched by Augustus, 
105. 

Nero, his belief in 

Neuter forms, 195. 

= names, 319, 2 

New Guinea, Capt. Moresby’s mis- 
taken accounts of idols in, 98. 

New Testament, no mention of the 
blue sky in, 41. a 

Newton, 374. 


@ 


Dea Syria, fos. 


e 


D 
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Nihil iÀ fide, nist quod ante fuerit 
in sensu, 224, 239. 

Nirbhuga or Samhita text, 169. 

Nir-riti, geing away, 245- 

No religion consists of fetishism 

2 omy, £07- 

Noiré's philosophy, 188, 191. 

Nomina, 228. 

Nooumenon, the infinite to Kant a 
mere, 48. 

Not-yet, She, instead of faculty, 24. 

Numbers, among savages, 74+ 

Numerals of savages, 74 

Numina, 228. 

Nunneries, 360. | 

Nyongmo, same as Jongmga, 113. 0 


o 2 
OBJECT of belief, religion as the, 9. 
Objects, semi-tangible, 183. 

— intangible, 185. 

Cujis or Ashantis, their name of’ 
the Supreme Being and of 
created spirits, 110. 

Odyssevs and Diomedes, 204. 

Old and rew faith, Strauss, 2. 

Old Testament, no mention of the 
blue sky in, 41. 

Olorun, Yoruba name for God, 
112. 

Om'or avam, 86. 

— Herbert Spencer, his remarks on 

- the word, 86. ‘ 

Om, yes, 164. 

Oral traditiot, Veda handed down 
by, 157- 

Orchomenos , temple of the Graces, 
105. 

Ordior, to weave, 253. 

Ordo, 253- 3 

Origen and Celsus, Froude on, 209 
note. 

Origin of religion, problem of the, 
1 + 


— of the name fetish, 63. 

— of reason, 188 note. 

— of language and thought, 189. 

Original form of all religion, fetish- 
ism, 57+ °" 

— monotheism, 279. 


Osiris? Herodotus avoids naming,» 


87. 
«Our Father which art in Heaven,’ 


223. ; 
!PADA, text of the Rig-Veda, 166, 
168, 170. 


Palaioteric senses, 177. à 
h Palladium at Troy, 104. 
Palustric iron, 240. 
Panini, 150. 
Panini gud Yaska, period between, 
163, 
Panini’s Grammar, known by heart, 
168. 
Pañkasikha, 152 note. 
Pantheon, Vedic, 218. 
Papa, Scythian name for God, 187. 
Papua, the, worshipping his kar- 
war, 13. 
arâsara, laws of, 152. 
Parganya, identified with Dyaus, 


297. 
Parishads, 150. 
Parivrig, the, 358. 
Parushni, Ravi, river, 207. 
Pater, not a masculine, 195. 
Path of Rita, 246. 
Pausanias, on the rude images of 
the gods, 105. 
Peep of day, Sarama, 247. 
, Pérception of the infinite, first im- 
‘pulse to, 54 
Percepts and concepts, addition and 
subtraction of, thinking, 31. 
Periods, time of stone, bronze and 
iron, 240. 
Persian religion, Herodotus on, 186, 
— Celsus on, 187. 
Personal religions, 133. 
Personification, 127, 194. 
— of parts of nature, 280. , 
Phainomenon, the infinite not a, 48, 
Pharae, sacred stones at, 105. 
Philosophy, Naiké’s, 188, "191. 
— of the Upanishads, 324. 
— and religion, distinction be- 
tweeas345™ 
Phonetic type, the root, 191. 
Phonetics in India, 150. 


`a 


ge aio 

« Phonetics, or Sikshâ, 160 nd 2, 

' Physiolatry, 65. 

eel the infinite as.a,°48, 

Plants invoked, 206, 

Prato and the Delian, 
152 note,, 


8,.150 note, 
Plough, as an 


agent, not an instru.” 


193 note. © | 
Veda, on their own 
141. 

79. . 
first used by De'Brosses, 


59. 
* = Sanskrit in, 136. 
Polynesian word for God, 92. 
olynesians, Whitmee on, 76, 
— national traditions, 76, 
— legends in Prose and poetry, 77, 
t Polytheism, 134, 277, 384. 
— preceded Jewish monotheism, 
134. 
z monarchical, 279. 
oona, prizes for Sanskrit scholar- 
ship, 166, 
‘ortuguese sailors on African sa- 
vages, 59. 
> navigators and fei tigos, 63. 
oseidon, water worshipped as, 186. 
Positive philosophy, 30. 
‘ower of belief, religion as the, 
tagipati, 273, 299. ~ 
= lord of man, 2 3. ° 
= epithet of Savitri, 30r. 
— the lord of creatures, 301. 
— father of Agni, Vayu, Aditya, 
304. 
— fell to Pieces, 304, 
— half mortal, half immortal, 304. 
— and Indra, 325. 
= father of Indra, 326, 
Wâpati’'s love for his daughter, 
Story of, 304. 
‘akriyaS theoretical knowledge of 
anskrit leasing, 106. 
Prima, breath or spirit, 321. 
Prasna, a section, in teaching the 
eda, 164. ^ C 
Prasnas, sixty to a lecture, 16 
Pritisakhya of the Rig-Veda, 263. 


Q> 


Pr: 


INDEX. 


Pratrinna, or Pada text, 16. 
Prayogas, or manuals, 171. 
Predicate of God, 125, 264. 
— whence derives 2 25, 
— slowly conquered, 279+ . 
Predicates, forming names of, a clas 
of beings, 278. A 
Priests, authority of, 96. T 
. Primary form’ of religion, fetishism 
not y zat a 6 
Primeval revelation, 2 On y, 
Primitive conceptions,” Herbert 
Spencer oa, 67! 
Prithivi, the earth, 235. 
Private fetishes, 66, A 
Problem of the’ origin of religion, I 
Prodikoson the gods, 186, f 
Pronominal roots, 190. 
Prose and poetry, Polyhesian le- 
gends in both, 77. 3 
Psycholatry, 119. 
Public opinion, influence of, on tm- 
vellers, 93- 
Pugna, a battle, 179. 
unctum, 179. Á 
Purina, extracts from, 1 58 note, 
Puranas, 159. E 
— to be distinguished from Purina, 
158 note. 
Pashan, the sun, 266, 
>— the sun of shepherds, 269. = 
— his sister and beloved Sarya, 270, 
= 48 lord of all that -ests end 
= moves, 275, 
— conducts souls to 
the blest, 275, 
Psychological necessity of fetishism, 
supposed, 122, eg 
— Mitra and Savitri, 297. 


QUINTES CURTIUS on the re- 
ligion of the Indians, 187. 


’ 


che ‘regions of 


RADJA, speech, 255. e 
Raganyas, 350. 

ain, how negroes seek for, 66. 
— and 


the rainer, 21 VA 


Rainbow, seven colours of, 40. 
— tricoloured, 40. <> 


— in the Edda, 40. 


i INDEX. 


da, 165. 
Ram Mohun Roy, 340. 
Raså, 207. 
Rata and Fatus, 25¢- 


oRathjan, ġo number, 255. m 
255. 


Rathp, poe 255» 
Ratio, coiinting, reason, 
Patu, order and orderer, 197 note. 
— order, he who orders, 253. 
Ratus, constant movement of the 
star’, 254- 
á Ravi, river, 297. °° 
Reason, altar erected to, 24. 
| — evolved from what is finite, 32. 
— gate of, 226. 
o Reason and sense, distiretion be? 
4 tween, 22. ` 


rainy psn term for teaching the 


| Reason, Taith, and sense, thé three 
functions of, 25. 
Redjon, to speak, 255- 
a 


ward, religio, 11, 12. 
elegere, 11. 
Religare, 11. 
Religens and religiosus, 
tion þetween, 12 note. 
Religio, 9., ° 
— derivatiom®s of, 10, II, 
12 note. 
— meant attention, regard, Il, 12. 
— derived from religare, 12 note. | 
Religion, problem of the origin of, 1. 
— Strause, have we still any, 2. 
— definitions of, 2, 9. E 
— antiquity of 4. 
— science of, 5. 
— the object of belief, 9. 
— the ower of belief, 9. 
— the manifestation of belief, 9. 
— used in trce senses, 9, 
— etymological meaning of, 
— historical aspect of, 12 
i — definitions of, by Fiente and 
Kant, Io 
— js morality, Kant, 14. 
h js knowledge, Fichte, 15. 
—- with or without worship, 16. 
— definition of Schleiermather (de- 
pendence)rand of Hegel (free- 


| dom), 19. 


e 
distinc- 


11 note, 


10. 


e 


-nd 5 
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Religion, spegific characteristic Sf,- 


al. 
— difficulty of defining, 21. 
— as a mental faculty, 22. 
— as @ subjective faculty for he 
°° appréhension of the insinite, 22. 
— inevitable, if we lave our senses, 


32. 

-æ of the Melanesians, 55° 

— retrogression in, frequent, 68. 

— diffitulty of studying it among 
savages, 69. $ 

— universal among savages, SI. 

— an uifiversal phenomenon of hu- 
manity, 81. 

— of literary nations, study of, 82. 

— of savages, study of, 88. 

— unwillingness of savages to talk 
of, 97- 

— fetishism, not a primary form of, 
130. 

— literary, usefulness of the study 
of, 132. 

— national and personal, 133. 

— book, 133- 

— in India, growth of, 135. 

— evidence of, never entirely sen- 
suous, 173- 

— of the Germans, Cæsar on, 186. 

ø— ofthe Persians, Herodotus on, 186. 

— Celsus on, 186. 

—of the Indians, 187. 

— mate, 263. 

— Henotheism the dialectic period 
of, 291. 

— of the Upanishads, 345- 
Religion and philosophy, 
tion between, 345- 
Religiosus and religens, distinction 

‘between, 11 note, 
Religious ideas in Judaism, Zorons- 
> trianism, growth of, 133. © 
— or superstitious instinct in man, 
o 


distinc- . 


176. 
— ideas in the Vei, 239° 
Renan, on German religious opinion, 


3. 
em oe geen 350. 


Retrogressvy in religion, frequent, 
03. 
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-e Fhoneties, or Siksha, 160 nos, 


Physiolatry, 65. 


‘Pistenomenon, the infinite as a,*48. 

Plants invoked, 206, 

Plato and the Delians,_ 180 note, 
` 152 note, TE 
Plough, as an agent, not ati instru- 

ment, 192, i 

Sand wolf, vrika, 192 note, © 
Poets of the. Vi 


Poly, 


e 


Writings, 41, 


» 79 


Polynesia, first used by De'Brosses, 


9. 
> Sanskrit in, 136. 
Polynesian word for God, 92. 
olynesians, Whitmee on, 76, 
— national traditions, 76, 
— legends in Prose and poetry, 77, 


. Polytheism, 134, 277, 384. 


— preceded 
134. 
= monarchical, 279, 
Oona, prizes for Sanskrit scholar- 
ship, 166, 
ortuguese sailors on African sa- 
vages, 59. 
= Navigators and feiticos, 63. 
Poseidon, water worshipped as, 186. 
Positive philosophy, 30, ‘ 
‘ower of belief, religion as the, Q 
ragâpati, 273, 299, A 
= lord of man, 273. o 
— epithet of Savitri, 301. 
— the lord of creatures, zor, 
— father of Agni, Vayu, Aditya, 
304. 
— fell to pieces, 304. 
— half mortal, half immortal, 304. 
— and Indra, 325. 
= father of Indra, 326. 
Tagiipati’s love for his daughter, 
story of, 304. 
Prakriyäp theoretical knowledge of 
nsirit leiing, 166, 
Prima, breath or Spirit, 321. 
Prasna, a section, in teaching the 
eda, 164. a 
Prasnas, sixty toa lecture) 16 
Pritisakhya of the Rig-Veda, 263. 


Jewish monotheism, 


INDEX. 
ie s 


> 9 
Veda, on their own 


Pratrinna, or Pada ext, 16 

Prayogas, or manuals, 171. 

Predicate of God, 125, 264. 

— whence derived, 125, 

= slowly congrered, 279., jam 

Predicates, forming names of a clas 
of beings, 278, A 

Priests, authority of, 96. Ke 

Primary form of religion, fetishism 
not E Rar s 6 

Primeval revel ation, 269... 

Primitive conceptions, © Herbert 
Spencer’ an, 67° 

Prithivi, the earth, 235. 

Private fetishes, 66, i 

oProblem of the’origin of religion, I 

Prodikos’on the gods, 186. 

Pronominal Toots; 190.: ny 

Prose and Poetry, Polyliesian le- 
gends in both, UF. 


e 


Psycholatry, 119. 3 

“Public opinion, influence of, on tr 
vellers, 93. 

Pugna, a battle, 179. 


unctum, 179, à 
Purina, extracts from, 1 58 note, 
Puranas, 159. eh 
— tobe distinguished from Purina, 
158 note, 

Pûshan, the sun, 266, 

— the sun of shepherds, 269. < 

— his sister and beloved Sarya, 270, 

=z as lord of all that mests ond 
moves, 275. k 

— conducts souls to dhe regions of 
the blest, 275. 

Psychological necessit; of fetishism, 
supposed, 122, © mi 

— Mitra and Savitri, 297. 


QUINTES CURTIUS on the re- 


ligion of the Indians, 187. 
a 


RADJA, speech, 255, 
Raganyas, 350. 

‘ain, how negroes seek for, 66. 
— and the Trainer, 217, 
Rainbow, seven colours of, 49. 
— tricolonred, 40. a> 
— in the Edda, 40. 


e 
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Rainy fason, term for teaching the 
Veda, 105. r 

Ram Mohun Roy, 340. 

Rasa, eae 

Réta and Fatus, 254. 

eskathjan, ġo number, 255. 

Rathje, nymber, 255. 

Ratio, cointing, reason, 255. 

Fatu, order and orderer, 197 note. 

— order, he who orders, 253. 

Ratus, constant movement of the 
stars, 254. 

Ravi, river, 297. 9 

Reason, altar erected to, 24. 

— evolved from what is finite, 32. 

— gate of, 226. 

Reason and sense, 
tween, 22. 

Reason, Taith, and sense, th@ three 
functions of, 25. 

Redjou, to speak, 255- 

Regard, religio, 11, 12. 

Relegere, 11. 

Religare, 11. 

Religens and religiosus, distinc- 
tion petween, 12 note. 

Religio, 9: ` 

— derivatiors of, 10, II, 
12 note, 

— meant attention, regard, 11, 12. 

— derived from religare, 12 note. 

Religion, problem of the origin of, 1. 

—Strause have we still any, 2. 

— definitions of, 2, 9. 

— antiquity c, 4. 

— science of, 5. 

— the object of belief, 9. 

— the ower of belief, 9. 

— the Pranifestation of belief, 9. 

— used in tree senses, 9, 

— etymological meaning of, 10. 

— historical aspect of, 12 

~ definitions of, by Fiente and 
Kant, 149 

— js morality, Kant, 14. 

— is knowledge, Fichte, 15. 

_ with or without worship, 16. 

— definition of Schleiermather (de- 
pendence);sand of Hegel (free- 


dom), 19. 


è 


11 note, 


me 
4 
‘ 


4 


dissiretion be? 


m 


-nd 


o 
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Religgpn, specific characteristic b> =i 
21 


— difficulty of defin 21, 
— as a mental faculty, 22. 
se subjective fuculty for dhe 

© appréhension of the infinite, 22. 
— inevitable, if we lave our senses, 


2. 

-č of the Melanesians, 55° 

— retrogression in, frequent, 68. 

— diffitulty of studying it among 
savages, 69. 5 

— uniyèrsal among savages, S1. 

— an uffiversal phenomenon of hu- 
manity, 81. 

— of literary nations, study of, $2. 

— of savages, study of, 88. 

— unwillingness of savages to talk 
of, 97- 

— fetishism, not a pri 
130 


mary form of, 


a| — literary, usefulness of the study 


of, 132. 

— national and personal, 133. 

— book, 133. 

— in India, growth of, 135. 

— evidence of, never entirely sen- 
suous, 173- 

— of the Germans, Cæsar on, 186. 

o— ofthe Persians, Herodotuson, 186. 

—»— Celsus on, 186. 

—eof the Indians, 187. 

— munate, 263. 

— Henotheism the dialectic period 
of, 291. 

— of the Upanishads, 345. 

Religion and philosophy, distinc- 
tion between, 345- 

Religiosus and religens, distinction 
between, 11 note. 

Religious ideas jn Judaism, Zoroas- 
trianism, growth of, 133. œ 

— or superstitious instinct in man, 
176. 2 

— ideas in the Več, 2397 

Renan, on German religious opinion, 
3 

Retirementy thip®stage, 356. 

Retrogressioy in religion, frequent, 


68, 
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° 
o 


o 


S INDEX, 
xt 


Tretrogression in religion as frtauent ' eS, 
S 5 = z y saints, 
as progression in the human | Russian peasants and their saints, 


race, 68, 
Revelation, primeval, 6o, 
— idea of, in India, 142, * 
— external, 174, p 
— internal, 175. > 
Revelatiqn and faith, slow but sure 
, ,8towth of the ideas of, 383. * 
Right age for man to marry, ac- 
, cording to Manu, 353 nofe, 
ig-Veda, the only real Veda, 155. 
— belief in the immortality of the 
Soul in the, 83. À 
— Compared with the Atharva- 
eda, 156, 
= Pritisikhya of, 163. 
Rig-Veda-sakha, -time taken to 
learn a, 165, 166. 
Rishi, subject of the hymn, 202, 
Rita, 243. 
— original meaning of, 245. 
— abode of, the East, 246. 
— as the place where they unhar- 
ness the horses, 246. 
— takes the place of Aditi, 246. 
-> the law of, 249. 
— the path of, the right path, 246- 
ae 
— — gâtu, 249, 
— tho saoiino a 250. ` 
— development of, 251. k 
— coincidence between Egyptian 
Maat and Vedic, 251 note, 
— Was it a common Aryan concept, 
252. 
— is Asha in Zend, 255. 
Ritavah, the moon, 253 note. 
Rite, ritus, 253. 
‘tual in India, 150, 
“-tvan, ordo, 253. 
Avers, 181. 7 
— Seneca on, 182, 
ar ates 206. 
> 0 the Penjab iivoked 207. 
Root, the phonetic tye eae 
Roots, pronominal, 190. 
Rosaries, 360, SNE 
Roussean's ideas of sariges, 93. 
Rudra, the thunderer, 216, z 


e 


L 


i hh 


Zi 
PA 
Rupi, name for Supreme Beiyg, 112. 


106. , 


- p Pa i) 
SABAOTH, 187. a 
Sabeism, 6o. \, 
Sacramental rites, samskAras, 351, 


|, Sacrifices, various Vedic, 171. 


— five daily, 354. 

— daily, 355. a? 
— fortnightly, 355. ty 
— harvest, 354: o 

— three seasons, 355. 

— half-yearly, 355. 

— yearly, 355. 4 
= Vedic ay offered by men of 
wisdom, 144. } 

St. Anthony and Portuguese sailors, 


106, ae 
St. Augustine, his derivation of 
~“ _ religio, 12 note. lad 


Saints, images of in Roman Catholic 
countries, 106. D 
Säkhâs, or recensions of the Veda, 


171. 

Sikyfdayah, Sâkyas, ` Fnddhists, 
359 note. ? 

Salvado, on the natives of Western 
Australia, 16, 

~Samivritta, a, 352. X 

Samhita, text of the Rig-Veda, 169. 

Samhitâs, different, 169 rote, 346. 

Samskâras, twenty-five, 351, 

Sandhya-vandana, or‘twilight-pray- 
ers, 167. 

Sandrocottus, 138. ‘= 

— or Kandragupta, 138 note. 

Sankhya-Karika, 152 note. 

Sannyâsin, the fourth stage, 352, 
358. 

Sanskrit in Malay, 136, 4 

— in Polynesian and Cautasian, 
136. ` * 

— literature, discovery of, 137. 

— MSS. in different libraries, 137 
note, 


— 10,000 separate works in, 137. 
— no subjunctive mod in, 147- 
= law-books, 152. 


| 


o «\ ae 


o o 
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Sanskrit scholarships, prizes for, 166. | Science of cuage, and the science 
— and Zend, some technical terms © of religion, 61. 
— of religion, and the science of 


in both, 256. 


— stry of, 247- 

— the dof of Indra, 247. 
Sarameya, sons of Saramå, 247- 

— identified with Hermeias or 
= Hemes, 247: 

Sarasvati; Sursûti, river, 207. 
Sarit, the rummer, 19f. 

Satya, the true, 248, 274- 

Savages, usefulness of the study of, 


Santhalg iñ India, 414. 
oS Hen of day, 247- P 


67. 
* — difficulty of studyiag® the rdi 
gion of, 69. 
— langage of, 72. - 
religion and language of, 72. 
“numerals of, 74. 
no history among, 75. 
— morals among, 79- 
— littlewalue for hie, 80. 
— religion universal among, $1. 
— study,of the religion of, 88. 
— absento df recognised authorities 
among,*95+ 
— unwillingness to talk of religion, 


97. 
— snd children, contrasted, 120, 
127. 
Savitri, the sun, 266. m 
— is Mitra, 269. 
— Gayatri addressed to, 275+ 
— Agni as, 297. 
— identified with Mitra and Pash- 
an, 297., 
— Prayipati as epithet for, 301. 
Savitri s golden chariot, 268. 
Sayana Akarya, 157- e 
Scandere and Khandas, 151. 
Scent, in animals and man, 178. 
Schijler, professed no religion, 14. 
chleiermacher’s definition of reli- 
gion, 2, 19. 
— absolute dependence, 19, 317: 
Schliemann, his labours, 48. 


Schultze, F., on the word fetish, 
103 note. 


Science of religion, 5. " 


e e 


lafiguage, 61. -a P 
P2 of religion, right position of the 
Veda in the, 136. 
Scythian name for God, Papa, 187- 
Seasons, ritu, 53. 
Second stage, married life, 353. 
Seleucâs Nicator, contemporary of 
Sandracottus, 139. 
Self, 221, 368, 369. 
— of thè world, 221. 
— the shadow or image is, 326. 
— annihilation of, 368. 
Semi-deities, or semi-tangible ob- 
jects, 186, 208, 219, 232. 
— never rise to the rank of supreme 
gods, 281. 
Semi-tangible and tangible, division 
of sense objects, 179, 185. 
— objects, 153. « 
— objects or semi-deities, 186. 
— objects among Vedic deities, 205. 
Seneca, on rivers, 182. 
Senegal and Niger, the negro found 
between, 70. 
Sense and reason, distinction be- 
o tween, 22. 
Sense objects, division of into tan- 
e gible and semi-tangible, 179. 
Sese of duty, 50. 
Sense, reason, and faith, three func- 
tions of, 25. 
Senses, the, and their evidence, 177. 
— neoteric and palaioteric, 177- 
— gate of the, 226. 
Sensuous and conceptual know- 
ledge, 31. 
Sensuous perception, never supplies 
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© entirely the evidence ofpreli- 
gion, 173. 
Sentences impossible without the 
copula, 1967" e 
Serial concepts, 28. 
Serpent and tree-worship, 100, 
Servetus wad Calvin, 313. 
Servius, “ic, derivation of religio, 
y aA religio, 
2 12 note. 
Seven colours of the rainbow, 40- 
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Sex-denoting languages, 194. 
Shadow and soul, go-g1. 
— and breath, 91. ka 
— «lead hody casts no, 92. > 
— or image is Self, 326, = 
Shankar Pandurang, 161. 
Shooting stars as gods in Fi 
= as depärting souls, 89. 


* 


ji, 89. 


Sicyon, images of Zeus and Artemis P 


at, 105. 

Siksha, or phonetics, 160 note. 

Sin and darkness, 237, e 

Sindhu, the defender, 191, © 

— Indus, 207. 

— thé rivers, 235. 

— Sivlessness, prayer for, 237. 

Sisa in Ashanti, 119. 

Siva and Vishnu, 149. 

Sky, the, as Dyaus, or the illumina- 
tor, 282, 

— husband of the earth, 296. 

Slavery, excused by American eth- 

, Dologists, 93- 

Smriti, 143. 

Snakes, why worshipped, 1 17. 

— name assumed by many tribes, 
118. 

— how viewed in India, 118. 

— of the Zendavesta, 118. 

— of Genesis, 118. ð 

T Symbol of eternity, 118, $ 

Snâtaka, a, 352. 

Sokrates, an atheist, 312, 

Solar mythology, 213. 

Solomon, his idolatry, 69. 

Soma, 171, 294. 

g Sacrifices, 171, 

mah, rain, 199, 
oul, meaning of in Fiji, 90. 

— Mota word for, gt. 

< Wards for, meant shadow, go. “ 

Sounds, limited power of distin- 

.  Suishing, 43. 

Spencer, Herbers; m | primitive con- 
ceptions, 67. 

— on the word Om, 86. 

— On undeveloped, geammatical 
structures, $8, y 

Spinoza, 314. a 

Spirits, malevolent, + 19, 
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Spiritual guides or akfryas, 352. 
Sraddha, 145. 
Srad-dha, 308 note, 
Sramana, asceti, 363. ° 
Srotriyas, oral tra 
— or Srautis, 171, 
Sruti, 143. 3 
— or revelation, Upanislads b¢- 
long to, 346.. 2 

Stages, four, 350, 
— firs 351. & 
— second, 353.9 o 
— third, 356. 
— fourth, 358. 
Stahl’s doctrine, 192 note. 

tars, cormtant movement of, ratus, 


254. 

Steps, the four, 128, a. 
Stone, the coronation, 103. as 
— a cutter, 192, , 


*— period, 240. 

Stones, why worshipped, 102. 

z as images ofthe gods, 405. 

Storm gods, Marutas, 217. 

Strauss, have we still any, ligion, 
a. a sa 

— ‘old and new faith,? 2, 

— and Neander, 70. 

Students, naishthika, who stay all 
their life at their masters, 352. 


“Studentship, first stage, 351. 


Subjective faculty for the appze- 

~ hension of the infinite, religion 
asa, 22, è 

Subjunctive mood, none in Sanskrit, 


147. n 

Suddha Samhita, 169 note. 

Sadras, 349, 350, 351. 

— prohibited from kffowing the 
Vediis, 349. 

q Servants or slaves, 350. 

Sulabha and Ganaka, 363. © 

Sulva Sdtras, on square and round 
altars, 151, 

Sun, the, 114, 213. 

— 28 supreme in Dahomey, 114. 

— Tyndall's discoveries, 213. 

— Xenophon on thes'z15 note. 

— dies, 238, 

— settled movement of, 245. 
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Sun, names for, 266. 

— the, in his natural aspects, 266. 

— various games for, 266-270. 

— and used synQnymously, 269. 

e2. asgreapr of the world, 270. ° 
— as gives of life, 271. 
a defender and protector, 271. 

— a divine being, 271. 

g sees everything, 271. 

— kno the thoughts in- men, 
VE AAR ° 

— asa supernatural power, 271. 

— maker of all things, 273- 

— in a secondary position, 276. 

> Supernatural predicate oha fetish,? 

whence derived, 124. 

— power, the sun as a, 271. @ 

Superstitious or religious instinct in 

c@ man, 176. 

Supreme being, meaning of names, 

Q for the, 111, 112. 

— semi-deities nevay become, 281. 

— god, Zdra as a, $37. 

— — Varuna, as a, 290. 

Sursuti, iver, 207- 

Strya, the syn, 266. 

— the son of the sky, 267. 

— the creator, 268. 

— the sister and'beloved of Pûshan, 
270. 

— god among gods, 274. 

_—“identified with Indra and Agri, 


PT d 
Sûrya's chariot, 267. 
Susartu, river, 207. 
Sushomé, river, 207. 
Sutlej, siver, 207. 
Sûtra period, 149. 
Sûtras, philosophy i 
— domestic ceremonies 
Sutudri, Sutlej, 207. 
Suvarna-saptati-sistra, 


Svet® 207. 


n the,o52. 
in the, 152. 
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TACITUS, his views of ghe Ger- 


mans, 93794: 
Tahiti, idleness 1n, 80. 


Tailingana, study of the Veda in, 
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Tøngible and semi-tangible division 
of sense objects, 179, 185, 186. 

— objects and fetishism, 185. o 

oz objectsamong Vedic deities, 204. 

Tao of Ļaotse, 251 note, 

Taplin, ‘The Narrinyeri,’ 73 note. 

‘Kat tvam, thou art it, 3632 

Tedandiko, name of an ascetic, 363 
noge. 

Ten Commandments, place assigned 
to ¢he prohibition of images, 
T2@ 121. 

Teraphim, the, 62. 

Thales, why a philosopher, 7. 

— declared all things full of the 
gods, 13. 
Theogonic, or go 

racter of stones, 


d-producing cha- 
shells, &e, 


130. 

Theogony of Hesiod, 203. 

— of the Veda, 230. 

Theology, begins with anthropo- 
logy, 39: 

Thespians, their image of Eros, 105. 

Thibaut, translation of the Sulva 
Sûtras, 151 note. 

Thiedos or infidels, name for be- 
lievers in fetishes, 97- 

Phinking, is addition and subtrac- 

2 tion of percepts and concepts, 


log BT 

Third faculty needed to account for 
religion, 33- 

— stage, retirement, 356. 

— stage abolished, 358. 

Thought and language, 
189. 

Three functions of sense, 
faith, 25. 

—> debts, 355 note. 

Three-coloured bridge, 
rainbow, 40. 

Thunder, 215. o o 

Tiele, religionas an universal ple- 
nomenon of humanity, 81. 

Tillotson, 214. 9 

Tio, or Z® 225+ 

Tongs in Chisfase, 190. 

‘Tonsure, 361. 

Translating, difficulty, of, 252. 
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Sex-denoting languagès, 194. 
Shadow and soul, 90-91. 

— and breath, 91, 
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Shankar Pandurang, 161. 
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Sikshâ, or Phonetics, 160 note, 
Sin and larkness, 237. e 
Sindhu, the defender, 191, © 
— Indus, 207, 
thé rivers, 2 5 


tor, 282, 
— husband of the earth, 296. 
Slavery, excused by American eth- 


nologists, 93- 
Smriti, 143, 
Snakes, why 
— name 

118, 
— how viewed in India, 118. 
— of the Zendavesta, 118, 
— of Genesis, 118, 

g Symbol of eternity, 118, 
nåtaka, a, 352. 

Sokrates, an atheist, 312. 

Solar mythology, 213. 
olomon, his idolatry, 69. 
ma, 171, 294. 

q Sacrifices, I7, 
mah, rain, 199, 

Soul, meaning of in Fiji, 90. 

— Mota word for, OL. 

q Words for, meant shadow, go. 

Sounds, limited power of distin- 

Suisling, 43. 

Spencer, Herber; < Primitive con- 
ceptions, Ge =e 

— on the word Om, 86. 

— a undevelopsa, ge 

structures, 88, 
Spinoza, 314, 
Spirits, malevolent, 110, 
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Spiritual guides or âkûryas, 352. 
Sraddha, 145. 

Srad-dhâ, 308 note, 

Sramana, ascetig, 363, $ 


— or Srautis, 171, 
Sruti, 143. 
petor relation: Upanislads Lt- 
p long to, 346.. s, 
Stages, four, 350. » 

— first, 351. F 

— second, 353.4 ° 

— third, 356. 

— fourth, 358. 

Stahl’s doctrine, 192 note. 

Stars, coi®tant movement of, ratus, 


254. 

Steps," the four, 128, ® 

Stone, the coronation, 103, 

— a cutter, 192. | 

°— period, 240. p 

Stones, why worshipped, 102. 

— as images oftthe gods, x95. 

Storm gods, Marutas, 217, à 

Strauss, have we still an religion, 
2. a 

— ‘old and new faith,® 2, 

= and Neander, 70, 

Students, naish¢hika, who stay all 

a their life at their masters, 352, 

Studentship, first stage, 351, 

Subjective faculty for the appre- 

~ hension of the infinite, religion 

as a, 22, o 

Subjunctive mood, none in Sanskri t 
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Sudda Samhita, 169 nôfe. 

Sùdras, 349, 350, 351. 

— prohibited ‘from kifowing the 
edits, 349. 

q servants or slaves, 350. 

Sulabha and Ganaka, 363. © 

Sulva Satras, on Square and round 

altars, 151, 

Sun, the, 114, 213, 

— as supreme in Dahomey, 114. 

— Tyndall's discoveries, 213. 

— Xenophon on they'215 note. 

— dies, 238. 

— settled movement of, 245. 
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Sun, names for, 266. 
— the, in his natural aspects, 266. 
— various games for, 266-270. 
— and @ay used synQnymously, 269. 
eo 2 asgreaipr of the world, 270. ° 
— as give? of life, 271. 
a defender and protector, 271. 
— a divine being, 271. 
s sees everything, 271. 
— kno the thoughts in- men, 
272. = ° 
— asa supernatural power, 271. 
— maker of all things, 273. 
— in a secondary position, 276. 
š Supernatural predicate of, a fetish,° 
whence derived, 124. 
— power, the sun as a, 271. @ 
Superstitious or religious instinct in 
e® man, 176. 
Supreme being, meaning of names, 
Q forthe, 111, 112. 
— semi-deities nevay become, 281. 
— god, #ùdra as a, 237. 
— — Waruna, as a, 290. 
Sursuti, giver, att 
Sarya, the syn, 2 6. 
— the son of the sky, 267- 
— the creator, 268. 
— the sister and'beloved of Pûshan, 
*270. g 
— god among gods, 274 
Z identifed with Indra and Agri, 
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Sorya'e charidt, 267. 
Susartu, river, 207- 
Sushomé, riser, 207- 
Sutlej, siver, 207. 
Sûtra period 149. , 
Sûtras, philosophy in the,a152. 
— domestic ceremonies in the, 152. 
Sutudri, Sutlej, 207. 
Suvarna-saptati-sastra, 
Svet 207. 
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130. 

Theogony of Hesiod, 203. 

— of the Veda, 230. 

Theology, begins with anthropo- 
logy, 39- 

Thespians, their image of Eros, 105. 

Thibaut, translation of the Sulva 
Sûtras, 151 note. 

Thiedos or infidels, name for be- 
Jievers in fetishes, 97. 

Thinking, is addition and subtrac- 

€ tion of percepts and concepts, 
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Third faculty needed to account for 


religion, 33- 

— stage, retirement, 356. 

— stage abolished, 358. 

Thought and language, 
189. 

Three functions of sense, reason and 
faith, 25. 

—> debts, 355 note. $ 

Three-coloured bridge, name for 
rainbow, 40. o 

Thunder, 215. a0 ® 

Tiele, religions an universal ple- 
nomenon of humanity, $1. 

Tillotson, 314. 9 

Tio, or Z 225+ 

‘Tongs in Chitfse, 199. 

‘Tonsure, 361. 

Translating, difficulty, of, 252. 
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Sin and darkness, 237, 9 

Sindhu, the defender, 191, © 

— Indus, 207. 

— the rivers, 235. 

= Sinlessness, prayer for, 237. 

isa in Ashanti, 119. 

Siva and Vishnu, 149. 

Sky, the, as Dyaus, or the illumina- 
tor, 282, 

— husband of the earth, 296. 

Slavery, excused by American eth- 
nologists, 93. 

Smriti, 143. 

Snakes, why worshipped, 117. 

Puan assumed by many tribes, 
118, 


— how viewed in India, 118, 
— of the Zendavesta, 118, 
— of Genesis, 118, « 
— symbol of eternity, 118, s 
nâtaka, a, 352, ba 
‘okrates, an atheist, 312, 
Solar mythology, 213. 

olomon, his idolatry, 69. 
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Srotriyas, oral ‘tradition & 160. to 


— or Srautis, 171, 4 
Sruti, 143. $ 
— or revelation, Upanishuds b8- 
long to, 346.. x 
Stages, four, 350, = 
— first, 351, K 
— second, 353. o 
— third, 356. 
— fourth, 358. 
Stahl’s doctrine, 192 note, 
tars, comitant movement of, ratus, 
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Steps, the four, 128, v 
Stone, the coronation, 103, 
— a cutter, 192, _ 

=— period, 240, o 
Stones, why worshipped, 102, 

z 2s images ofthe gods, 35. 
Storm gods, Marutas, 217. 
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— ‘old and new faith, 2, 
— and Neander, 70. 
Students, naishthika, who stay all 
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Studentship, first stage, 351, 
Subjective faculty for the appre- 
= hension of the infinite, religion 
asa, 22, e) 

Subjunctive mood, none in Sanskrit, 
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Suddha Samhita, 169 note. 
Sadras, 349, 350, 351, 
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Sun, names for, 266. 
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— as gives of life, 271. 
a defender and protector, 271. 
— a divine being, 271. 
a sees everything, 271. 
— knot the thoughts in- men, 
272. PPT 
— as a supernatural power, 271. 
— maker of all things, 273- 
— in a secondary position, 276. 


o Supernatural predicate ofja fetish,e 


whence derived, 124. 
— power, the sun as a, 271. @ 
Superstitious or religious instinct in 
o® man, 176. 
Supreme being, meaning of names, 
Q, for the, 111, 112. 
— semi-deities neves become, 281, 
— god, Zdra as a, £37. 
— — Varuna, as a, 290. 
Sursuti, giver, eit 
Strya, the syn, 2 6. 
— the son of the sky, 267. 
— the creator, 268. 
— the sister and*beloved of Pûshan, 
°240. 
— god among gods, 274+ è 
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Sûrya's chariot, 267. 
Susartu, river, 207. 
Sushomé, river, 207. 
Sutlej, siver, 207. 
Sûtra period, 149. 
Sûtras, philosophy in the, 6152. 
— domestic ceremonies in the, 152. 
Sutudyi, Sutlej, 207- 
Suvarna-saptati-sûstra, 
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of sense objects, 179, 185, 186. 
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x=, objectsamong Vedic defties, 204. 
Tao of Laotse, 251 note. 
‘Taplin, ‘The Narrinyeri,’ 73 note, 
RA "a thou art it, 365? 
'edandiko, name of scetic, 3 
p ai y an ascetic, 363 
‘en Commandments, place assigne: 
to ¢he REAR of ea 
120 121. 
Teraphim, the, 62, 
Thales, why a philosopher, 7. 
— declared all things full of the 
gods, 13. 
Theogonic, or god-producing cha- 
racter of stones, shells, &e, 


130. 

Theogony of Hesiod, 203. 

— of the Veda, 230. 

Theology, begins with anthropo- 
logy, 39. 

Thespians, their image of Eros, 105. 

Thibaut, translation of the Sulva 
Sûtras, 151 nole. 

Thiedos or infidels, name for be- 
lievers in fetishes, 97. 

Phinking, is addition and subtrac- 

© tion of percepts and concepts, 
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Third faculty needed to account for 


religion, 33- 
— stage, retirement, 356. 
— stage abolished, 358. 
Thought and language, 
189. 
'Three functions of sense, reason and 
faith, 25. 
o debts, 355 note. 3 
Three-coloured bridge, name for 
rainbow, 40. o 
Thunder, 215 a ,* 
Tiele, religionsas an universal ple- 
nomenon of humanity, $1. 
Tillotson, 214. 0 
Tio, or Zs 225+ 
Tongs in Chifese, 190. 
Tonsure, 361. 
Translating, difficulty, of, 252. 
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406 ? x, ÍNDEX. ff 
Ti ` : b p ae 
Trav llers, influence of public opin- | Vala, the robber, 247, 245 A 
re TA on, 93- Vanaprastha, a, 356. A a 
Tree, and serpent worship, 190, Vanaprasthas, or the dwellers x y 
— Tife ifthe, 180, r ae the forest,453, 356, 487 note. { 
Trees, 180. Wanini, 313. { 2 
— invoked, 206. 5 Varuna, 294-295. \ 
‘Tricoloured rainbow, 40. a | — and Mitra, 219, 298, " 3 
Trishtama, 207. » — the law of, 249. , 
Trishéubh, 151, e| — as a supreme god, 290, ` . 
Troy, Palladium at, 104. — knows and upholds thagrder of i 
True story by Celsus, 20 J note, nature, 294. | J 
Tshuku, Word for God amgng the | — watches ovér the order of the J 

Ibos, 114. moral world, 295. 

Tylor, Mr. E., list of contradi 


ictory | — Agni as; 2 


accounts of the same tribe, 94. | — identified with Indra, 207- 
‘Tyndall on the sun, 213. 


Vas, to dwell, 198. $i 
Vasu,bright, 203. ` 
UBHAYAM- ANTAREVA or Vata, the blast, 216, 2 
Krama text, 169. Vayu, the blower, 216, ey 
Ultra-violet, to the eye utter dark- | Veda, certain „gods looked on as i 
ness, 43. 3 created beings in the, 87. ee) 
Unborn part, eternal part, the, 83. | — right positien of, in the science 
— being, the, 323. of religion, 136, = 
Unclean hands, 159, — proclaimed as revealed, 740. 
Unconscious cerebration, 241, — Buddhists deny its, authority, 
Unity of the Godhead, felt by 140. E 
Abraham, 69. — claims to be divindly revealed, 
niversal primeval fetishism, 99. 141. 
Unknown God, the, 318. a 


— Poets of, on théir own writings, 
pidhyayas, teachers, 352. À y 141. if 
panishads, 143, 152, 153. +“) — considered as useless in the Upa- 

— look on the Veda as useless, 143, > nishads, 143, Ss) 
— Meaning of deva in, 209 note, 


— as meaningless by Kautsa, 143. 
— the oldest, 324. — untruth, self-contradiction, and e 
— sessions, 324. tautology of the, 144. j 
— philosophy of the, 325. — handed down by orad tradition, k ; 
— religion of, 345. 157. 2 
— belong to Sruti or revelation, | — method of teaching the, 164. 
346, — time amployed in learning the, 
Upasthiti, Seneral knowledge of 166. 4 
a anskrit learning, 166, — different forms of, 166. a 
Davita, or sacred cord, 162, — travelling Brahmans repeating 
zim and: Thummim, 62, the, 167. y 4 F 
5 — study of, in different parts o! 
VAIDIKAS, knowledge of the nadia, 167. p 9) 
Veda, 168. TARI 


6 3 Z — Varioys texts f, 169, 170. 
= the Srotriyas are ood 71, — Soren ai, ae A ; 
Vaiseshika-nikiya €s-apadirthas — authority of the, 171, 

_ sistra, 152 note, — testimony of, 187. 
Vaisyas, 350 q 


—heogony of, 230. ¥ 
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vais} ligions ideas in, 239- 
— new jnaterials supplied by, 205. 
— most que line of the whole, 


275. 
— student Of called N Brahmakârin, 


Jmffodhs and demons, 144. 
— Sûùdro caste prohibited from 
knowing, 349- 
„e becoming lower knowledge, 365. 
Vedanta, tnd or highest object of 
the Vedap325- 0° 
Vedanta-stitras, the Asramas dis- 
cussed in the, 354 note. 
Vedic language, historical character 
guanag a 
of, 146. oo . i 
— literature, four strate of, 149- 
— deitig®?, tangible objects dmong, 


204. 

—“semi-tangible objects among, 205- 

~ audible objects*ainong, 215. 

—‘pantheon, 218. 

— religion, evolutio,! in, 346. 

Verbs, dusiliary, 1967 

Verbum, 367- 

Versus, od ‘ 

Vi, a bird, 195- 

— arrow, 195- 

Virokana, chief of the Asuras, 325- 

—em of Prabrada and Kayadha, o 
320. 

Vishnu, 149. 

-— and Siva, 149. o = 

— the sun, 209. 

— his three strides, 269- 

— supports the worlds, 275; 

— Indra aiid Agni jdentical, 297+ 

Visible; the, and invisible, 220. 

— infinite, 235: p 

Visvakarman, waker of Al things, 
the sun as, 273- 

— thé maker of all things, 299- 

Visve Devas, All-gods, 298. g 

Vitasta, Hydaspes, Behat, 207- 

Vocative of Dyaus, accent of, 147- 

— of Dyaus and Zeus, 148. 

Vrih, see Brih, 0 

Vrika, a wolf ind plough, 192 nole. 


Vritta, metre, 151- 
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WAITZ on African religion, 1065 
e— ck&sificatidh of African tribes 
2 70. d 
Waitz’s Anthropology, 108. 
Watersrorshipped as Poseidon, 186. 
oeinvoked, 2 j 


og 35" y r 3 
Vedas? autors of the, were knaveg, |” Watts,- contemporary of Berkeley 
> 


46. i 
Wax or mim, 265. R 


West Africa, Wilson’s, IIo. 

West coast of Africa, home of the 
negro, 70- 

Westeri! Australia, mission in, 16. 

White; Yagur-Veda, 167. 

Whitmee on the Polynesians, 76. 

Widah, God only known to the no- 
bility, 95- 

Widow-burning, 85. 

Wilson’s West Africa, T10. 

Wine worshipped as Dionysos, 186. 

Wind, the, 216. y 

— high position assigned to the, 217. 

Winterbottom, Account of Africans 
of Sierra Leone, 75 note. 

Wolf and plough, vrika, 192 note. 

Wolves that devour dead bodies 
sacred, 110. 

Wong, the spirits of the air, 113- 

Wongs, of the Gold Coast, 114. 

Word, 367. ae 

Wordsworth on the infinite, 46. 

Worship, religion with or without, 1 6. 


P _ gree and serpent, 100. ne 
— required by malevolent spirits, 


IIO. 


XENOPHANES, 8. 
— view of the rainbow; 49. 


Xenophon on the sun, 215 mole. 


yAGNAVALKYA, laws of, 152. 
© and Maitreyi, 335- : 
Yagnikas, the, 168. ’ 

Yagush, White and black; 167. 
Yama and Nakilcvas, 34- 

Yamuna, Jumna river, 207- 

Yashar, straight, 251 nole. 
Yiiska anfa Pâriii, period between, 
163. x 
Yail, the, 358. 
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